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The  Study  of  the  History  of  the  Russian  Book  at  the 

Russian  National  Library 


I.  I.  Frolova 

At  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  Russian  National  Library  in  St  Petersburg  (then 
the  M.  E.  Saltykov-Shchedrin  State  Public  Library)  formed  a  Book  Studies 
Group  {gruppa  knigovedeniia )  as  a  special  research  unit  to  prepare  a  history 
of  the  book  in  Russia  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth.  The  Public  Library  concentrated  its  efforts 
on  the  history  of  the  Russian  book  in  this  particular  period  as  a  result  of  the 
chronological  demarcation  for  historical  bibliology  which  was  in  force  at  that 
time  between  it,  the  Lenin  State  Library  (now  the  Russian  State  Library)  and 
the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  principal  task  of  the  Book  Studies  Group  is  the  compilation  of  a  multi¬ 
volume  general  study  of  the  history  of  the  book  in  Russia  from  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  to  1917.  The  need  for  this  project  arose  from  the  state 
of  historiography:  up  to  that  point  there  had  existed  no  detailed  special  study 
of  all  aspects  of  book  history  over  that  period.1  There  were  only  a  number  of 
general  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  particular  aspects  of  bibliology  which 
treated  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  as  part 
of  their  coverage.2  However,  the  number  of  such  works  is  small:  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  extensive  relevant  literature  is  devoted  to  particular  limited 
topics.3 

1  Closest  to  this  genre  and  to  our  subject-matter  are  the  works  of  M.  N.  Kufaev,  Istoriia  russkoi 
knigi  v  XIX  v.  (Leningrad,  1927)  and  of  M.  V.  Muratov,  Knizhnoe  delo  v  Rossii  v  XIX  i  XX 
v.:  Ocherk  istorii  knigoizdatel' stva  i  knigotorgovli  1800-1917  gg.  (Moscow;  Leningrad,  1931);  but 
neither  of  these  provide  a  full  and  complete  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  book  in  Russia  during 
the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

2  Works  of  this  kind  are:  N.  G.  Malykhin,  Ocherki  po  istorii  knigoizdatel' skogo  dela  v  SSSR 
(Moscow,  1965);  I.  E.  Barenbaum,  Istoriia  knigi:  [Uchebnik  dlia  bibliotechnykh  fakul'tetov  institutov 
kul’tury  i  ped.  vuzov],  2-e  pererab.  izd.  (Moscow,  1984);  G.  I.  Porshnev,  ‘Istoriia  knizhnoi  tor- 
govli  v  Rossii’,  in:  Knizhnaia  torgovlia:  posobie  dlia  rabotnikov  knizhnogo  dela  (Moscow;  Leningrad, 
1925),  pp.  75-137;  A.  A.  Sidorov,  ‘Iskusstvo  russkoi  knigi  XIX-XX  v.’,  in:  Kniga  v  Rossii,  Ch. 
2:  Russkaia  kniga  deviatnadtsatogo  veka  (Moscow,  1925),  pp.  139-347;  ibid.,  Istoriia  oformleniia 
russkoi  knigi,  2-e  ispr.  i  dop.  izd.  ((Moscow,  1964);  N.  V.  Zdobnov,  Istoriia  russkoi  bibliografii 
do  nachala  XX  v.,  3-e  izd.  (Moscow,  1955);  ibid.,  Russkaia  knizhnaia  statistika:  iz  istorii  vozni- 
knoveniia  i  razvitiia  (Moscow,  1959);  and  the  textbook  by  K.  I.  Abramov  and  V.  E.  Vasil'chenko, 
Istoriia  bibliotechnogo  dela  v  SSSR:  do  1917  g.  (Moscow,  1969).  We  should  also  mention  the  study 
by  M.  V.  Mashkova,  Istoriia  russkoi  bibliografii  nachala  XX  v.  (do  oktiabria  1917  g.)  (Moscow, 
1969). 

?  See:  S.  V.  Belov,  Kniga  v  Rossii,  1850-1917  gg.  (Materialy  k  ukazateliu  sovetskoi  literatury), 
2-e  dop.  izd.  (Leningrad,  1983);  and  ibid.,  Kniga  v  Rossii,  1850-1917  gg.  (Materialy  k  ukazateliu 
sovetskoi  literatury,  1983-1990  gg.)  (Leningrad,  1991). 
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A  detailed  plan  for  the  proposed  study  was  drawn  up.  During  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  work  into  three  series,  based  on  the 
general  historical  periodisation  accepted  in  Russia.  The  first  of  these  series 
appeared  in  1989-1991  and  the  second  in  1997. 4  The  third  series  of  volumes, 
which  will  cover  the  period  up  to  1917,  is  expected  to  be  completed  over  the 
next  few  years.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  chronological  boundaries 
between  periods  (and  hence  between  the  series)  are  to  some  extent  conven¬ 
tional,  and  that  the  special  features  of  many  processes  taking  place  in  the  book 
world  frequently  cannot  be  artificially  divided  between  series.  For  example, 
the  chapter  ‘Book  design  and  illustration  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century’,  which  appears  in  the  first  series,  also  relates  to  the  series  following, 
since  a  single  artistic  style  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  to  give  a  separate  account  of 
the  1860s  and  1870s. 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  work  were  also  considered  in  drawing  up  the 
plan.  It  was  decided  to  restrict  the  study  to  the  history  of  the  book  in  the 
Russian  language,  as  published  and  in  large  measure  as  located  within  the 
territory  of  Great  Russia:  that  is,  of  Russia  without  its  borderlands  of  primarily 
non-Russian  nationality. 

Certain  limitations  as  to  content  were  also  laid  down.  According  to  these, 
the  work  concentrates  its  principal  attention  on  the  history  of  book  production 
and  distribution  (primarily  by  means  of  trade).  Besides  this,  separate  chapters 
are  dedicated  to  the  development  of  the  printing  industry;  to  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  printed  matter;  to  relations  between  author  and  publisher  (which  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  publishing  process);  to  readerships;  and  to  the  art  of 
the  book.  The  history  of  libraries  is  not  dealt  with  specifically,  although  it  is  a 
subject  often  touched  upon  in  the  treatment  of  other  matters.  The  history  of 
bibliography,  of  bibliophily,  and  of  the  periodical  press  all  lie  outside  the  scope 
of  the  work. 

In  our  choice  of  particular  topics  (for  example,  the  activity  of  individual 
publishers,  printers,  booksellers,  or  of  publishing  or  bookselling  firms),  we 
proceeded  from  the  need  to  direct  attention  within  the  work  to  the  most  typical 
and  interesting  aspects  of  book  history. 

However,  the  chief  feature  of  our  work’s  content  is  the  fact  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  th t  first  attempt  to  include  developments  in  the  provinces  on  equal  terms 
with  those  at  the  centre  in  its  study  of  Russian  book  history  as  a  whole.5  The 

4  Kniga  v  Rossii,  1861-1881  (Moscow,  Kniga,  1989-1991),  T.  1-3;  Kniga  v  Rossii,  1881-1895 
(St  Petersburg,  Izdatel'stvo  Rossiiskoi  natsional'noi  biblioteki,  1997),  430  pp. 

5  This  feature  of  our  work  was  noted  by  the  Siberian  researcher  V.  N.  Volkova.  She  writes: 
‘The  collective  work  Kniga  v  Rossii,  1861-1881,  prepared  by  the  Russian  National  Library,  is  a 
general  overview  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  about  local  book  publishing.  In  it,  for  the  first 
time,  provincial  publishing  is  regarded  not  as  a  derivative  of  metropolitan  activity  or  as  a  highly 
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existing  literature  on  the  subject  (which,  as  noted  earlier,  is  very  extensive) 
is  marked  by  a  distinct  metropolitan  and  centralist  focus:  it  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  publishing,  bookselling  and  libraries  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow.  In  the  few  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  book  in 
Russia  (such  as  those  by  N.  N.  Kufaev,  M.  V.  Muratov,  I.  E.  Barenbaum  and 
N.  G.  Malykhin — see  notes  1  and  2),  the  provinces  are  alluded  to  only  by 
occasional  pages,  and  sometimes  occasional  lines. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  significant  part 
of  Russian  book  production  consisted  of  the  output  from  publishers  in  re¬ 
gional  {guberniia)  and  district  ( uezd)  centres.  The  information  we  possess  indi¬ 
cates  that  between  1855  and  1895  book  publishing  in  the  provinces  accounted 
for  one-third  of  that  in  Russia  as  a  whole.  During  that  period  the  number  of 
provincial  printing  and  bookselling  establishments  also  increased  markedly. 
The  activity  of  regional  statistical  committees  and  councils  {zemstvo)  was  be¬ 
ing  vigorously  expanded,  which  naturally  led  to  a  widening  of  their  publishing 
initiatives.  In  the  1880s  and  1890s  regional  archive  commissions  were  set  up 
and  began  publishing  many  valuable  materials  on  local  history.  The  publishing 
activity  of  church  organisations  in  the  provinces  also  expanded  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.* * 6 

We  therefore  regarded  it  as  absolutely  essential  for  our  study  to  include  the 
treatment  of  developments  in  the  provinces.  However,  it  was  not  a  simple 
matter  to  achieve  this. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  the  plan  for  the  work  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  a  study  on  an  all-Russian  scale,  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine 
equally  closely  the  special  features  of  the  book’s  history  in  every  area  of  this 
huge  country  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  Far  East.  We  accordingly  decided  to 
select  for  detailed  study  certain  regions  {gubernii )  of  European  Russia  which 
were  characterised  by  differing  levels  of  development  in  publishing  and  the 
book  trade.  This  naturally  required  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  work.  The  out¬ 
come  is  that  the  history  of  the  book  in  the  provinces  is  dealt  with  in  the  first 
series  of  the  work  by  taking  as  examples  the  regions  of  Vologda,  Saratov  and 
Perm',  to  which  in  the  second  series  Nizhnii  Novgorod  has  been  added.  In 
our  view  these  regions  demonstrate  characteristic  features  of  the  book’s  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  provinces  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
although  in  Vologda  it  had  not  progressed  as  far  as  in  Nizhnii  Novgorod,  Sara¬ 
tov  or  Perm'.  The  latter  two  regions,  for  their  part,  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  a  different  distribution  of  cultural  forces.  Saratov,  as  the  capital 


localised  phenomenon,  but  as  a  natural  and  substantial  component  of  the  book  scene  in  Russia  as 

a  whole’  (V.  N.  Volkova,  Sibirskoe  knigoizdanie  vtoroi  poloviny  XIX  v.  (Novosibirsk,  1995),  p.  4). 

6  See  in  particular:  I.  I.  Frolova,  ‘Problemy  provintsial'noi  knigi  v  kontekste  issledovaniia  ob- 
shcherossiiskoi  istorii  knizhnogo  dela  (Na  materiale  vtoroi  poloviny  XlX-nachala  XX  v.)’,  in: 
Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  sb.  71,  1995,  pp.  205-206. 
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of  a  guberniia ,  was  the  principal  focus  of  cultural  life.  In  the  Perm'  guberniia , 
by  contrast,  there  were  two  such  centres:  Perm'  and  Ekaterinburg.  Nizhnii 
possessed  a  distinctive  character  as  the  location  of  one  of  the  largest  annual 
trade  fairs  in  Russia. 

In  the  case  of  Siberia  we  adopted  a  different  approach.  In  each  of  the  work’s 
series  Siberia  was  treated  in  a  single  general  overview,  with  an  additional  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  second  series  dealing  specifically  with  the  history  of  the  book  in  the 
Russian  Far  East,  where  publishing  began  during  the  period  in  question.7 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  we  considered  the  history  of  the  book  in  the 
provinces  to  be  as  important  for  our  study  as  the  situation  in  the  capital  cities, 
we  could  not  present  developments  in  the  regions  as  fully  as  they  deserved. 
The  material  relating  to  the  provinces  was  so  rich,  and  the  events  so  varied, 
that  it  would  have  required  several  large  volumes  to  do  full  justice  to  them 
in  a  work  covering  the  whole  of  Russia.  Our  experience  only  bears  out  the 
view — expressed  a  number  of  times  in  print — that  the  history  of  the  book  in 
the  provinces  can  be  adequately  written  only  as  regional  book  studies  develop 
further,  and  only  in  research  with  a  localised  scope.8 

Something  should  also  be  said  about  the  sources  upon  which  our  study  was 
based.  A  wide  range  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  book  is  to  be  found 
in  contemporary  materials:  critical-bibliographical  works,  publicistic  writing, 
memoirs,  letters  and  documents.  Journal  and  newspaper  reviews  and  surveys 
of  recently  published  books;  bibliographical  indexes  and  library  catalogues; 
various  types  of  polemical  notes  and  articles;  the  reminiscences  and  correspon¬ 
dence  of  public  figures,  writers,  scholars  and  other  individuals;  documents  of 
the  Chief  Press  Administration  ( Glavnoe  upravlenie  po  delam  pechati)  and  other 
government  departments  which  had  to  do  with  publishing  affairs,  public  life 
and  education — all  these  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  work.  Unpublished 
material  held  in  the  central  and  local  archives  of  Russia  has  been  drawn  upon 
extensively,  some  of  it  being  made  accessible  to  scholars  for  the  first  time. 

A  most  important  source  for  studying  the  history  of  the  book  consists  of 
the  books  themselves.  Unfortunately  the  usefulness  of  this  immensely  rich 
foundation  for  research  on  the  book  history  of  Russia  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  lack 

7  We  took  this  decision  in  the  knowledge  that  a  study  devoted  specifically  to  the  history  of  the 
book  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East  is  being  prepared  for  publication  at  the  State  Public  Scientific 
and  Technical  Library  of  the  Siberian  Section  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Novosibirsk. 
We  did  not  think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  study  in  depth  the  situation  in  the  various  Siberian 
regions. 

8  See,  for  example,  O.  G.  Lasunskii,  ‘E.  D.  Petriaev  i  ego  ideiia  “kraevogo  knigovedeniia”  ’, 
in:  Petriaevskie  chteniia  ’88:  tezisy  dokladov  k  chteniiam  (Kirov,  1988),  pp.  6-7;  and  I.  I.  Frolova, 
‘K  voprosu  ob  istochnikakh  i  perspektivakh  issledovaniia  istorii  knigoizdaniia  i  knigotorgovli  v 
provintsii  vo  vtoroi  polovine  XIX  v.’,  in:  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  sb.  46,  1983,  pp.  121  — 
125. 
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of  a  bibliographical  record  or  even  a  union  catalogue  of  books  for  this  period.9 
The  result  is  that  a  vast  corpus  of  Russian  books  is  effectively  inaccessible  for 
the  study  of  book  flows  or  for  their  analysis  by  subject,  place  of  publication, 
etc. 

This  unfavourable  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  good-quality 
statistics  on  the  book  for  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth.  (The  position  improves  from  1 908  onwards  with 
the  appearance  of  Knizhnaia  letopis  ).  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  book  statis¬ 
tics  for  this  period  is  generally  known  and  has  attracted  detailed  comment  in 
scholarly  literature.10  The  differing  principles  of  compilation  which  underlie 
those  statistical  summaries  that  have  survived  yield  figures  which  are  not  com¬ 
parable,  and  this  prevents  any  demonstration  of  the  direction  of  book  flows 
over  longer  or  shorter  time  spans. 

All  these  circumstances  make  it  very  difficult  to  offer  generalised  observa¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  about  the  overall  development  of  the  Russian  book,  or 
about  the  patterns  and  trends  in  the  range  of  books  published  during  this  pe¬ 
riod. 

Since  observations  of  this  kind  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  work  we  have 
undertaken,  in  order  to  afford  a  background  and  foundation  for  the  study,  the 
group  of  authors  carried  out  a  special  project  to  compile  statistical  tables  illus¬ 
trating  the  development  of  book  publishing  in  Russia  from  1855  to  1895.  The 
calculations  were  based  on  the  deposited  copies  of  books  held  at  the  former 
Imperial  Public  Library,  now  the  National  Library  of  Russia.11 

The  outcome  of  this  project  was  a  set  of  tables  analysing  book  production 
by  subject  in  Russia  as  a  whole,  in  the  capital  cities  and  in  the  provinces, 
from  1855  to  1881  and  from  1881  to  1895.  The  tables  for  1855-1881  were 
published  in  the  first  series  of  our  study,  and  the  tables  for  1881-1895  were 
included  in  the  second  series.  Thanks  to  them  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
a  more  or  less  objective  picture  of  how  the  variety  of  book  output  developed 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

9  The  electronic  union  catalogues  of  the  Russian  book  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  currently  in  preparation  under  the  direction  of  the  Russian  State  Library,  have  not  yet 
been  completed. 

10  See:  N.  V.  Zdobnov,  Russkaia  knizhnaia  statistika  (note  2);  and  S.  A.  Reiser,  ‘Ob  istochnikakh 
russkoi  knizhnoi  statistiki’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia,  vyp.  1,  1946,  pp.  75-90. 

1 1  The  feasibility  of  using  deposited  copies  at  the  Public  Library  to  create  representative  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  Russian  book  was  first  raised  by  S.  A.  Reiser.  Estimating  the  gaps  in  the  Library’s 
Russian  book  holdings  as  constituting  on  average  12%  of  the  total  number  of  titles  produced  in 
Russia,  he  rightly  concludes  that,  in  that  case,  ‘when  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions,  one  can  naturally  disregard  inaccuracies  of  calculation  against  the  background  of  such 
figures’  (Reiser  (note  10),  pp.  79-80).  In  other  words,  the  Russian  book  holdings  of  the  Public 
Library,  despite  their  lacunae,  can  provide  a  reasonably  adequate  view  not  only  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  book  titles  published  in  Russia,  but  also — by  applying  a  suitable  analytic  method — of  their 
breakdown  by  subject. 
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At  the  outset  of  work  on  the  study  we  instituted  conferences  on  the  subject 
in  the  Library  once  every  two  years,  attracting  a  wide  circle  of  scholars  active 
in  the  study  of  Russian  book  history  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  The  conferences  were  entitled  ‘Pavlenkov  Readings’ 
(. Pavlenkovskie  chteniia )  in  honour  of  Florentii  Fedorovich  Pavlenkov  (1839- 
1900),  a  prominent  Russian  publisher  with  democratic  views.  The  first  confer¬ 
ence,  commemorating  the  140th  anniversary  of  Pavlenkov’s  birth,  took  place 
on  22-23  October  1979,  and  the  tenth  in  October  1997. 

In  all,  about  250  papers  have  been  presented  at  these  conferences  to  date, 
on  the  most  varied  aspects  of  book  history,  including  the  history  of  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  bibliophily,  reading  and  libraries.  Besides  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the 
Pavlenkov  Readings  have  seen  papers  presented  by  scholars  from  Voronezh, 
Gorno-Altaisk,  Ekaterinburg,  Kazan',  Perm',  Samara,  Syktyvkar,  Tashkent, 
Tobol'sk,  Tiumen',  Ul'ianovsk,  Ufa,  Khabarovsk,  Cheboksary,  Chita  and 
Iaroslavl'.  Colleagues  from  Israel  and  the  USA  have  also  particpated  in  the 
more  recent  conferences. 

As  a  rule  the  predominant  subject-matter  at  the  Pavlenkov  Readings  has 
been  the  history  of  book  publishing  and  the  activity  of  individual  publishers 
and  publishing  houses.  Other  subjects  dealt  with  have  included  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  lubok  books  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  new  statistical 
data  on  publishing  in  Russia  during  the  same  period;  the  history  of  the  1865 
censorship  reforms;  the  rise  of  the  literary  honorarium  as  a  form  of  relation¬ 
ship  between  publisher  and  author;  the  artistic  design  of  the  book;  the  fate  of 
particular  publications;  and  so  on.  There  have  been  many  ‘personal’  papers 
on  publishers  of  varying  eminence  (among  them — besides  F.  F.  Pavlenkov — 
A.  S.  Suvorin,  A.  F.  Marks,  A.  F.  Devrien,  K.  L.  Rikker,  V.  M.  Sablin,  M.  M. 
Stasiulevich,  G.  D.  Goppe  and  P.  N.  Arian),  and  also  on  particular  publishing 
houses  (‘Obshchestvennaia  pol'za’,  ‘Sovremennye  problemy’,  ‘Nasha  zhizn'’, 
Aktsionernoe  obshchestvo  Tipografskogo  Dela  v  Sankt-Peterburg  ‘Gerol'd’ 
and  others).  Substantial  attention  has  also  been  given  to  bookselling. 

The  programmes  of  all  the  conferences  have  included  papers  on  the  history 
of  the  book  in  the  provinces.  The  sixth  Readings,  held  in  1989,  were  devoted 
entirely  to  this  theme. 

Information  about  the  conferences  is  regularly  published.12  Besides  this  a 
large  number  of  the  papers  are  subsequently  issued  in  the  form  of  articles  in 
collective  scholarly  works  ( sborniki  nauchnykh  trudov )  which  are  prepared  by 
the  Book  Studies  Group.  Since  1980  nine  collections  have  appeared,  the  last 
eight  of  them  under  the  series  title  Knizhnoe  delo  v  Rossii  vo  vtoroi  polovine 


12  See  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  sb.  49  ,  1984,  pp.  225-229;  sb.  53,  1986,  pp.  184-188; 
sb.  58,  1989,  pp.  245-250;  sb.  62,  1991,  pp.  241-245;  sb.  66,  1993,  pp.  277-282;  sb.  69,  1994, 
pp.  228-234;  sb.  73,  1996,  pp.  309-316. 
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XlX-nachale  XX  v. 13  In  all,  the  nine  collections  have  printed  over  110  articles 
and  several  documentary  compilations. 

The  organisation  of  the  Pavlenkov  Readings  and  the  publication  of  the 
sborniki  have  had  a  positive  effect  in  bringing  scholars  studying  the  history 
of  the  Russian  book  into  closer  contact  with  each  other,  and  this  in  turn  has 
increased  the  number  of  authors  involved  in  our  study.14 

The  Book  Studies  Group  at  the  Russian  National  Library  will  shortly  have 
to  confront  some  very  difficult  problems  arising  from  the  completion  of  its 
work  on  the  third  series.  The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Russia  was 
marked  by:  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  publishing  houses;  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  completely  new  types  of  publisher;  an  unprecedented  growth  in  book 
output;  the  advent  of  legalised  party-political  publishing;  and  an  expansion  ev¬ 
erywhere  of  bookselling  outlets  and  of  the  library  network.  This  rapid  growth 
in  all  sectors  of  the  book  world  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  select  the  kinds 
of  typical  situation  which,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  are  indispensable  to  our 
study.  In  addition,  as  the  range  of  subjects  for  historical  research  has  broad¬ 
ened  in  Russia  over  the  past  decade,  it  has  become  possible  for  our  work  to 
treat  a  whole  range  of  topics  which  had  previously  been  closed  to  researchers 
and  had  been  studied  inadequately  if  at  all. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker 


13  Knizhnoe  delo  i  bibliografiia  v  Rossii  vtoroi  poloviny  XlX-nachala  XX  vv.:  Sbornik  nauchnykh 
trudov  (Leningrad,  1980);  Knizhnoe  delo  v  Rossii  vtoroi  poloviny  XlX-nachala  XX  vv.:  Sbornik 
nauchnykh  trudovV yp.  1-8  (Leningrad;  St  Petersburg,  1983-1996). 

14  A  large  number  of  scholars  are  at  present  at  work  in  Russia  in  the  field  of  book  history,  and 
it  is  better  to  invite  collaboration  by  a  known  specialist  on  a  particular  topic  than  to  embark  on  a 
study  of  that  topic  oneself. 


Russian-Language  Periodical  Publishing 
by  the  Radical  Emigration  1855-1900 

Helen  Williams 

When  describing  the  European  political  exiles  of  the  late  1840s,  Alexander 
Herzen  commented  that  the  ‘publishing  of  papers  was  at  that  time  an  epidemic 
disease’.1  His  remark  could  with  equal  validity  be  applied  to  the  activities  of 
the  Russian  political  emigration  at  some  periods  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.2  Apart  from  the  pen  and  the  printing  press,  emigre  life  offered 
few  opportunities  to  maintain  involvement  with  radical  activism  in  Russia  and 
during  the  period  1855-1900  a  total  of  ninety-three  emigre  periodical  titles 
were  established  in  various  countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  none  have  been  identified  outside  this  area.  The  first  of  them,  Poliarnaia 
zvezda  (1855-1868),  was  published  by  Alexander  Herzen  at  the  Free  Russian 
Press  in  London,3  and  from  that  time  on  there  was  no  year  in  the  nineteenth 
century  without  at  least  one  emigre  title  in  progress.4  Until  the  last  few  years 
of  the  century  (1895  onwards),  the  number  of  titles  in  progress  in  any  one  year 
was  subject  to  fluctuation:  for  example,  in  1862  eleven  titles  were  in  progress, 
but  three  years  later  there  were  only  two. 

Censorship  of  the  legal  press  in  Russia  provided  a  strong  motivation  for 
many  emigre  publicists  who  often  put  freedom  of  expression  among  their  main 
demands.  Authorship  in  any  case  had  clear  attractions  for  radical  activists,  the 


1  He  continues:  ‘every  two  or  three  weeks  new  schemes  were  started,  specimen  copies  ap¬ 
peared,  prospectuses  were  sent  about,  then  two  or  three  numbers  would  come  out — and  it  would 
all  disappear  without  a  trace.  People  who  were  incapable  of  anything  nonetheless  considered 
themselves  competent  to  edit  a  paper,  scraped  together  a  100  francs  or  so,  and  spent  them  on 
the  first  and  last  issue.’  A.  Herzen,  My  Past  and  Thoughts:  the  Memoirs,  translated  by  Constance 
Garnett,  revised  by  Humphrey  Higgens  (London,  1968),  Vol.  2,  pp.  692-693. 

2  This  article  describes  some  of  the  findings  of  a  recent  study  of  periodical  publishing  by 
Russian  emigres  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  research  was  undertaken  with 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Central  Research  Fund  of  the  University  of  London.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  project  will  be  continued  to  cover  the  years  up  to  1905  and  also  that  a  detailed  descriptive 
catalogue  will  be  published. 

3  As  some  of  the  titles  are  duplicated,  each  time  a  title  is  mentioned,  its  dates  are  given  in 
brackets,  to  make  clear  exactly  which  of  them  is  under  discussion.  See  the  list  at  the  end  of  this 
article  for  full  details.  The  press  established  by  Alexander  Herzen,  VoTnaia  russkaia  tipografiia,  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  Free  Russian  Press  throughout.  Pamphlet  and  monographic  series,  reprints 
and  titles  in  languages  other  than  Russian  were  excluded  from  this  study.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  dates  are  cited  as  printed  on  the  periodicals:  there  is  often  no  indication  of  whether  they  refer 
to  the  Julian  or  the  Gregorian  calendar,  although  some  titles  use  both  calendars. 

4  There  were  nine  years  in  which  no  new  titles  were  established:  1861,  1863,  1865,  1871, 
1874,  1884-1886  and  1895.  All  these  figures  are  illustrated  by  the  chart  showing  titles  in  progress 
throughout  the  century. 
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majority  of  whom  were  members  of  the  educated  elite,  and  monographs,  pam¬ 
phlets,  broadsides,  leaflets  and  periodicals  poured  from  the  presses:  publish¬ 
ing  was  regarded  as  vital  by  radical  activists  and  officials  alike,  a  view  certainly 
shared  by  emigre  publicists.  They  also  published  titles  in  European  languages 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  countries  in  which  they  had 
found  asylum.  Some  emigres  wrote  for  European  radical  journals,  and  even 
became  involved  in  local  political  life,  others  turned  to  non-political  activity, 
but  a  number  remained  committed  to  Russian  radicalism  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  some  in  emigration,  others  within  the  Empire.  In  this  context,  writing 
for  the  Russian-language  press  and  publishing  periodicals  allowed  a  continu¬ 
ing  commitment  to  specifically  Russian  radicalism. 

Although  there  is  no  straightforward  correlation,  the  patterns  of  publish¬ 
ing  suggests  a  relationship  between  the  activities  of  the  emigre  publicists,  and 
those  in  oppositional  groups  within  the  Russian  Empire.  Some  titles  had  links 
with  a  specific  group  of  activists  in  Russia:  Vpered!  (1873-1877)  is  one  exam¬ 
ple,  and  the  ‘party’  organs  published  at  the  end  of  the  century  furnish  others. 
The  most  prominent  formal  groups  which  predated  the  formation  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties  at  the  end  of  the  century  were  Gruppa  ‘ Osvobozhdeniia  truda  3  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Russian  Free  Press  Fund  (and  the  Society  of  Friends  of 
Russian  Freedom)  in  London,  but  other  titles  displayed  general  allegiance: 
Obshchina  (1878)  was  subtitled  sotsial' no-revoliutsionnoe  obozrenie  before  the 
adjective  had  come  to  signify  a  particular  party.  This  was  less  true  of  the  later 
title,  Nakanune  (1899-1902),  printed  by  the  Russian  Free  Press  Fund,  which 
shared  this  subtitle.  Other  titles  had  vaguer  allegiances:  Vest'  (1862)  was  sub¬ 
titled  russkii  politicheskii  listok  and  Nashe  vremia  (1896-1898)  was  subtitled 
sbornik  svobodnoi  pechati.  Many  titles  were  the  responsibility  of  one  or  two 
individuals:  the  six  titles  of  the  Russian  Free  Press,  controlled  by  Alexander 
Herzen  and  Nikolai  Ogarev,  are  the  best  known.5 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  emigre  press,  the  years  1859-1862  were  es¬ 
pecially  active:  from  one  title  in  1855  the  number  of  titles  in  progress  rose  to 
eleven  in  1862  (a  total  not  surpassed  until  1897),  of  which  four  were  already 
in  progress  and  seven  were  new.  Between  1855  and  1862  a  total  of  sixteen 
new  titles  were  established,  but  Kolokol  (1857-1868)  and  Poliarnaia  zvezda 
(1855-1868)  were  the  only  periodicals  established  in  the  early  1860s  which 
survived  beyond  1864.  This  was  a  period  when  the  legal  press  had  begun  to 
be  a  partial  voice  for  the  ideas  and  ideologies  which  had  fascinated  educated 
circles;  reasons  for  this  included  the  end  of  the  repressive  reign  of  Nikolai  I, 
the  shock  of  defeat  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  limited  role  allowed  to  ‘public 
opinion’  in  the  early  years  of  Aleksandr  II’s  reign.  Herzen  had  established  his 

5  Poliarnaia  zvezda  (1855-1868),  Golosa  iz  Rossii  (1856-1860),  Kolokol  (1857-1868),  Istorich- 
eskii  sbornik  Vol'noi  russkoi  tipografii  (1859-1861),  Pod  sud!  (1859-1861),  Obshchee  veche  (1862- 
1864). 
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Press  in  London  in  1853,  but  Poliarnaia  zvezda  (1855-1868)  was  established 
in  the  wake  of  the  death  of  Nikolai  I.  His  example,  and  the  success  of  Poliar¬ 
naia  zvezda  and  Kolokol  (1857-1868),  inspired  rivals  and  imitators  among  his 
contemporaries.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  examine  the  Free  Russian  Press 
in  detail  here.  Its  success  is  well  known,6  and  lay  not  only  in  the  relatively  wide 
circulation  of  Kolokol  (1857-1868),  but  also  in  the  number  of  titles  issued.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  although  there  are  many  references  to  it  and  to  its 
status  and  success,  to  Herzen  in  particular,  its  titles  were  not  reused  by  other 
emigre  publicists  during  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Sergei  Nechaev’s  ephemeral  attempt  in  1870  to  exploit  the  reputation  of  the 
original  Kolokol. 

The  second  decade  of  the  emigre  press,  1865-1874,  was  much  less  busy 
than  the  first.  The  reduction  in  activity  may  have  been  related  to  changes  in 
the  situation  in  Russia,  particularly  Chernyshevskii’s  arrest  in  1862,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  first  Zemlia  i  volia  organisation  two  years  later  and  the  ‘White 
terror’  which  followed  Karakozov’s  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Tsar  in  1866. 
The  arrests  and  repression  meant  that  there  were  fewer  correspondents  and 
sympathisers  in  the  Empire,  and  their  connections  with  the  emigration  were 
more  tenuous.  In  addition,  events  in  Europe  absorbed  some  of  their  energies: 
Russians  were  involved  in  the  International  Working  Men’s  Association  (both 
in  support  of  Bakunin  and  in  opposition  to  him)  and  in  the  Paris  Commune. 
The  emigration  was  growing  and  becoming  more  fragmented,  and  the  cama¬ 
raderie  of  the  early  days  was  replaced  by  the  feuding  common  to  all  political 
emigrations.  Eleven  new  titles  were  established  during  the  late  1860s  and  early 
1870s  and  although  there  were  seven  titles  in  progress  in  1868,  during  the 
years  of  the  khozhdenie  v  narod  there  were  hardly  any  titles  in  progress.  Only 
two  new  titles  were  established  between  1871  and  1874,  one  of  which  was  the 
journal  established  by  Petr  Lavrov,  Vpered!  (1873-1877). 

Between  1875  and  1883  emigre  journalism  regained  popularity  and  there 
were  at  least  four  current  periodicals  appearing  in  most  years  and  eight  in 
1883.  Vestnik  pravdy  (1876-1890),  which  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  Obshchee 
delo  (1877-1890),  which  lasted  for  fourteen,  were  established  during  the  late 
1870s,  and  there  was  at  least  one  new  title  in  each  of  the  nine  years  from 
1875  to  1883.  Thereafter,  when  the  oppositional  movement  was  fragmented, 

6  It  has  been  examined  in  detail.  See,  for  example,  works  by:  N.  Ia.  Eidel'man,  Gertsenovskii 
f. Kolokol ’  (Moscow,  1963),  Tainye  korrespondenty  ‘Poliarnoi  zvezdy’  (Moscow,  1966),  and  articles 
in  Problemy  izucheniia  Gertsena  [edited  by]  V.  P.  Volgin  and  Iu.  G.  Oksman  (Moscow,  1963) 
and  Revoliutsionnaia  situatsiia  v  Rossii  v  1859-1861  gg.,  6  vols.,  [edited  by]  M.  V.  Nechkina  [et 
a/.]  (Moscow,  1960-1978),  N.  M.  Pirumova,  Aleksandr  Gertsen:  revoliutsioner,  myslitel' ,  chelovek 
(Moscow,  1989);  and  by  Monica  Partridge,  including  Alexander  Herzen:  Collected  Studies  (Not¬ 
tingham,  1988);  and  articles  by  Partridge  and  others  in  Alexander  Herzen  and  European  Culture: 
Proceedings  of  an  International  Symposium,  Nottingham  and  London,  6-12  September  1982,  edited  by 
Monica  Partridge  (Nottingham,  1984). 
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and  sympathisers  bewildered,  there  were  again  few  emigre  journals  established 
or  in  progress.  From  1884  to  1887  only  Obshchee  delo  (1877-1890),  Vest- 
nik  pravdy  (1876-1890)  and  Vestnik  Narodnoi  voli  (1883-1886)  remained  in 
progress,  and  the  only  new  title  was  Samoupravlenie  (1887-1889).  Only  one  ti¬ 
tle  of  this  period,  Sotsial-demokrat  (1888-1892),  survived  into  the  next  decade. 
The  Gruppa  ‘Osvobozhdenie  truda  ’  were  the  most  active  publicists  of  the  time, 
but  most  of  their  publications  were  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  or  books,  and 
they  had  few  links  with  Russia.  From  1888  to  1895,  the  numbers  of  titles 
in  progress  varied  from  nine  (1889)  down  to  two  (1891):  one  of  these  was 
published  in  Europe — Sotsial-demokrat  (1888-1892) — and  the  other  in  New 
York — Progress  (1891-1893).  Overall,  during  the  reign  of  the  reactionary  Tsar 
Aleksandr  III,  the  emigre  press  again  lost  its  popularity,  especially  during  the 
early  1890s,  contemporary  with  attempts  to  relieve  hunger  and  disease  among 
the  peasants,  which  occupied  the  energies  of  activists. 

From  1895  the  number  of  titles,  both  new  and  in  progress,  began  to  grow, 
and  from  1897  until  1905  there  was  a  massive  increase  in  the  number  of  ti¬ 
tles  established  in  emigration,  most  of  which  were  ephemeral.7  There  was  a 
growing  non-political  emigration  especially  among  the  Jews  of  the  Pale  of  Set¬ 
tlement  and  some  titles,  especially  those  based  in  America,  were  established 
for  them.  Although  many  of  these  emigrants  had  little  intention  of  returning 
to  the  Russian  Empire,  they  were  regarded  as  a  source  of  sympathetic  interest 
and,  possibly,  of  funds.  Progress  (1891-1893),  for  example,  was  published  for 
sympathisers  with  the  radical  movement  ‘in  such  a  typical  capitalist  country 
as  America,  among  sixty  million’  people.8 

Eleven  new  periodicals  were  established  between  1891  and  1895,  three  in 
1892,  five  in  1893.  Only  one  periodical  established  in  those  years  survived 
the  century:  Russko-frantsuzskii  vestnik  ( 1 893— [  1 914]).  There  was  a  marked 
change  in  the  pattern  and  scale  of  the  emigre  press  at  this  period;  instead  of 
fluctuations  in  the  small  numbers  of  titles  in  progress,  there  was  a  ‘publishing 
explosion’.  By  1897  there  were  twelve  titles,  both  new  and  in  progress,  and  in 
each  of  the  following  two  years  a  total  of  fifteen  new  and  continuing  titles  ap¬ 
peared.  In  1900  there  were  eleven  new  titles  and  a  total  of  21  appearing.  This 
general  trend  continued  until  1905,  and  between  1900  and  1905  there  were 
never  less  than  24  titles  current  in  any  one  year;  in  1902  there  were  38.  Of  the 
150  titles  established  in  emigration  from  1855  to  1905,  approximately  40% 
appeared  between  1855  and  1894,  and  the  remainder  were  initiated  between 
1895  and  1905.  In  the  last  years  of  the  century,  there  was  growing  unrest, 
and  growing  formalisation  of  political  groups,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in 

7  The  publications  of  the  period  1901-1905  have  not  been  examined  in  detail,  and  the  figures 
are  therefore  approximate.  However,  these  estimates  give  a  guide  to  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
emigre  press  in  these  years. 

8  Progress,  issue  1,  dated  6  December  1891,  p.  1. 
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other  European  countries.  The  ‘publishing  explosion’  reflected  the  wider  po¬ 
litical  and  social  changes  of  the  period.  The  accession  of  Nicholas  II  was  not 
marked  by  reform  and  increased  political  representation;  notoriously  he  dis¬ 
missed  such  hopes  as  ‘senseless  dreams’.  Urbanisation,  industrialisation  and 
literacy  were  all  increasing  and  oppositional  activists  began  to  organise  polit¬ 
ical  parties.  Economically,  Russia  boomed  in  the  late  1890s  after  suffering  a 
period  of  ‘depression’,  along  with  other  European  countries  and  America,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  downturn.9  Unrest  increased  and  bad  news  from  the  war 
against  Japan  preceded  the  eruption  of  1905,  and  the  forced  political  con¬ 
cessions.  The  relaxation  of  censorship  controls  and  the  return  of  activists  to 
Russia  meant  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  of  the  titles  published  for 
the  first  time  before  or  during  1905  survived  that  year,  and  of  those  four,  only 
two  lasted  beyond  1906.  Some  periodicals  were  re-established  in  Russia,  for 
example,  Byloe  (1900-1 904), 10  but  many  merely  ceased  publication.  Between 
1905  and  1917,  as  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  increased  again,  the 
attractions  of  emigre  publication  reasserted  themselves,  and  new  titles  were 
established  abroad. 

Some  general  comments  on  the  lifespan  of  emigre  periodicals  can  be  made: 
many  were  short-lived;  some  titles  were  published  no  more  than  once  in  any 
one  calendar  year;  and  many  were  issued  no  more  than  once  or  twice  over¬ 
all.  Of  the  93  titles  identified,  only  nine  (or  less  than  10%)  lasted  for  seven 
years  or  more,  and  some  of  these  had  large  gaps  in  publication.  Poliarnaia 
zvezda  (1855-1868)  did  not  appear  from  1863  to  1897,  and  Narodovolets 
(1897-1903)  appeared  three  times  in  1897  and  for  the  fourth  and  last  time 
in  1903.  Sixty-three  titles  (or  about  67%)  lasted  for  no  more  than  three  years; 
33  (35%)  appeared  in  only  one  calendar  year;  and  about  15%  have  only  one 
recorded  issue.  Some  of  those  which  appeared  in  two  calendar  years  were 
actually  published  only  twice,  as  in  the  example  of  Narodnaia  rasprava  (1869- 
1870).  Full  information  on  the  number  of  issues  per  title  per  year  for  many 
titles  was  not  available  for  a  number  of  reasons:  some  periodicals  are  incon¬ 
sistently  numbered;  of  others,  not  all  issues  have  survived;  and  in  other  cases, 
not  all  surviving  issues  were  available  for  consultation.  Given  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  emigre  press  and  its  clandestine  purpose,  it  remains  possible  that 
more  titles  were  published  than  are  extant  or  have  been  recorded,  and  even  for 
those  known  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  issues  not  in  bibliographic 
records  cannot  be  discounted. 

It  is  usually  simple  to  note  the  start  of  a  new  periodical  title,  although  there 

9  Norman  Stone,  Europe  Transformed,  1878-1919  (London,  1985),  pp.  206  ff. 

10  See  Russkaia  periodicheskaia  pechat'  1702-Okt.  1917.  Spravochnik ,  [edited  by]  A.  G.  De- 
ment'ev  [et  al. ]  (Moscow,  1959),  Vol.  2,  p.  36;  and  T.  Ossorguine-Bakounine,  L’ Emigration  russe 
en  Europe:  catalogue  collectif  des  per iodiques  russes  1855-1940,  2nd  ed.  (Paris,  1990),  item  18,  for 
later  emigre  publication  under  the  same  title  (1908-1913). 
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are  exceptions.  There  is  an  untitled  first  issue  of  Nashe  vremia  (1896-1898) 
published  in  1896  with  a  first  article  entitled  ‘Nashe  vremia’;  bibliographic 
sources  give  the  first  issue  as  that  dated  1897,  which  does  bear  the  title  Nashe 
vremia.  A  few  titles  announce  their  own  demise:  Vestnik  Narodnoi  voli  (1883- 
1886)  has  a  note  in  its  last  issue  thanking  contributors  and  distributors,  and 
announcing  that  publication  will  cease.  However,  like  old  soldiers,  many  titles 
merely  fade  away,  as  in  the  example  of  Letuchie  listki  (1893-1899)  published  by 
the  Russian  Free  Press  Fund  in  London.  After  the  first  issue,  dated  25  Decem¬ 
ber  1893,  it  appeared  once  or  twice  a  month  from  February  1894  (excluding 
August)  until  issue  35  in  September  1896.  It  then  became  both  less  frequent 
and  less  regular  until  its  final  issue,  number  46,  dated  August  1899  (only  the 
second  to  appear  in  that  year).  There  are  also  gaps  in  publication  several  years 
in  length:  Poliarnaia  zvezda  was  issued  annually  between  1855  and  1862,  and 
then  again  in  1868.  This  last  known  issue  contains  the  announcement  of  the 
planned  contents  of  the  next  issue. 

The  periodical  titles  appeared  in  a  variety  of  formats— such  terms  as 
letuchii  listok  (flying  newsletter),  sbornik  (collection/anthology),  obozrenie  (re¬ 
view)  were  commonly  used  as  subtitles — but  publications  can  generally  be 
grouped  in  three  main  categories.  The  first  of  these  took  the  form  of  ‘thick’ 
journals,  many  of  which  were  subtitled  sbornik  or  obozrenie.  They  were  usually 
infrequent,  irregular  and  fairly  bulky,  which  cannot  have  helped  their  illicit 
transport  into  Russia.  The  contents  were  typically  a  mixture  of  articles,  of¬ 
ten  on  political  and  economic  theory,  book  reviews,  biographical  sketches  and 
memoirs;  some  contained  chronological  surveys  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  They  usually  contained  little  or  no  news.  Some  of  these  titles  fall  into 
the  grey  area  between  periodical  titles  and  monographic  series.  The  first  emi¬ 
gre  title  of  all,  Poliarnaia  zvezda  (1855-1868),  was  of  this  type.  The  two  issues 
of  PodpoVnoe  slovo  (1866)  are  each  given  over  almost  entirely  to  single  very 
long  items:  in  the  first  issue  an  article  entitled  ‘Karakozov  i  Murav'ev’  occu¬ 
pies  forty-six  and  a  half  out  of  48  pages.11  Other  examples  include  Russkii 
zagranichnyi  sbornik  (1858-1862)  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  tetradi , 
each  of  which  contained  a  single  item,  mostly  anonymous,  covering  a  broad 
range  of  topics,  such  as  ‘Zhurnal  Sevastopolia’  (I/ii,  1858)  and  ‘Vopros  os- 
vobozhdeniia  i  vopros  upravleniia  krest'ian’  (Ill/i,  1861).  Vpered!  (1873-1877) 
was  similar,  and  later  in  the  century  the  three  issues  of  Sovremennik  (1897) 
each  consisted  of  two  large  articles. 

The  second  category  is  composed  of  journals  of  an  entirely  opposite  type: 
they  contain  little  apart  from  news,  and  often  have  the  words  listok/listki  or 
gazeta  in  their  titles  or  subtitles.  Some  were  fairly  long-lived:  Listok  izdavaemyi 
P.  V.  Dolgorukovym  (1862-1864)  was  issued  22  times.  The  forty-six  issues  of 

11  Podpol'noe  slovo ,  issue  1,  dated  July  1866. 
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Letuchie  listki  (1893-1899),  the  newspaper  of  the  Russian  Free  Press  Fund, 
edited  by  Feliks  Volkhovskii,  contained  miscellaneous  short  items:  articles, 
news,  some  official  documents,  correspondence.  Some  are  linked  to  journals 
of  the  sbornik/obozrenie  type,  as  a  supplement  to  publish  news  which  would 
not  normally  be  published  in  the  parent  title:  for  example,  Listok  Sotsial- 
demokrata  (1890)  was  established,  as  a  supplement  to  Sotsial-demokrat  (1888- 
1892),  in  response  to  a  specific  news  story,  namely,  a  report  of  the  unrest 
that  followed  the  punishment  of  a  political  prisoner  named  Koval'skaia  by 
Governor-General  Korf  of  Yakutsk,  because  she  had  refused  to  stand  up  in 
his  presence.12  Individual  issues  of  some  titles  also  have  supplements  (often 
entitled  prilozhenia )  which  do  not  form  separate  titles,  for  example  issue  nine 
of  Rabochaia  mysl'  (1897-1902). 13  Some  news-orientated  titles  were  indepen¬ 
dent,  for  example  Listok  Krasnago  kresta  (1900),  which  published  news  and 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  Krasnyi  krest  organisation  and  of  the  political  ex¬ 
iles  in  Siberia  to  which  it  gave  assistance.  Titles  of  this  type  seem  particularly 
common  at  the  end  of  the  century  and  include  the  supplements  to  Rabotnik 
(1896-1898),  Rabochee  delo  (1899-1902)  and  Revoliutsionnaia  Rossiia  (1900- 
1905). 14  Iskra  (1900-1905)  had  a  number  of  supplementary  titles  which  con¬ 
tained  news  from  Russia  and  party  matters. lD  Listki  Svobodnago  slova  (1898- 
1902)  was  attached  to  the  title  Svobodnoe  slovo  (1898-1905),  and  its  25  issues 
contained  news  of  the  Dukhobor  sect,  Tolstoi’s  views,  and  reports  of  events  in 
Western  Europe.  Some  issues  consisted  of  whole  short  works  by  Tolstoi. 

The  third  category  of  journals  combines  features  of  both  the  other  types. 
They  are  a  mixture  of  substantial  articles,  as  well  as  correspondence  and  news 
items,  but  are  not  dominated  by  any  of  these  elements.  The  format  is  more  of¬ 
ten  similar  to  a  newspaper,  rather  than  to  the  ‘thick’  journals.  The  best-known 
is  Kolokol  (1857-1868)  itself,  but  there  are  others,  including  the  newspaper 
version  of  Vpered!  (1875-1877)  and  Obshchee  delo  (1877-1890).  The  contents 
of  Rabochaia  mysl '  (1897-1902)  are  a  mixture  of  news,  letters  and  a  fel'eton. 
Iskra  (1900-1905)  has  no  letters  section,  but  its  contents  include  official  doc¬ 
uments,  news  of  the  radical  movement,  of  events  abroad,  and  of  the  party. 

There  are  some  titles  which  do  not  fit  into  any  of  these  categories,  for  ex¬ 
ample  Vestnik  pravdy  (1876-1890),  edited  by  Dr  A.  M.  Korobov,  a  strange 
mixture  of  religious  mysticism  and  radicalism,  which  was  described  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  police  report  as  a  ‘curiosity’.16  Nigilist  (1883)  contains  news  of 

12  Listok  Sotsial-demokrata,  issue  1,  1890,  ‘Novaia  drama  v  Sibiri’. 

13  Rabochaia  mysl'  (1897-1902),  issue  9  dated  September  1900.  It  consists  of  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Fifth  International  Socialist  Congress. 

14  Listok  Rabotnika  (1896-1898);  Biulleten  iz  materialov  Rabochago  dela  (1900-1902);  Letuchii 
listok  Revoliutsionnoi  Rossii  (1901-1904);  Prilozhenie  k  Revoliutsionnoi  Rossii  (1900-1905);  Iskra 
(1900-1905).  Iz  materialov  Revoliutsionnaia  Rossiia ’  also  appeared  1902-1903. 

13  Iz  materialov  Iskry  (1905),  Listok  Iskry  (1905),  and  Prilozhenie  (1905). 

1,1  [N.  I.  Shebeko],  Chronique  du  mouvement  socialiste  en  Russie,  1878-1887  (n.p.,  1890),  p.  407. 
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oppositional  activities,  but  is  mostly  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  radical 
career  of  its  editor,  Vasilii  Sidoratskii.  He  was  also  responsible  for  Svobodnaia 
mysV  (1888),  as  both  editor  and  principal  writer.  Svoboda  (1868-1873),  edited 
by  Agapius  Goncharenko  [sic],  was  published  in  San  Francisco  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  English-language  title  Alaska  Herald .  The  latter  was  published  in 
the  wake  of  the  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  and  contained  some  items 
in  Russian.  A  population  of  Russians  and  their  institutions  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  Alaska  after  the  sale.  Russkaia  vysshaia  shkola  (1900-?)  is  the  annual 
report  of  a  college  of  sociology  in  Paris  holding  political  courses.17 

In  the  titles  published  by  the  radical  emigration  a  wide  range  of  opinions 
was  represented,  ranging  from  support  for  reform  from  above  to  the  advocacy 
by  the  anarchists  of  total  destruction.  A  full  examination  of  the  contents  can¬ 
not  be  undertaken  here,  but  one  common  feature  proved  to  be  the  editorial 
statement  of  aims,  a  practice  which  was  equally  common  in  the  contemporary 
legal  Russian  periodical  press.  Occasionally  it  was  a  repetition  of  an  advance 
notice  or  proposal  for  publication;  for  example,  the  eight-page  prospectus  for 
Poliarnaia  zvezda  (1855-1868)  was  reprinted  as  the  ‘wedenie’  to  the  first  issue 
itself.18  The  advance  notice  for  Kolokol  (1857-1868)  was  dated  April  1857, 
and  consisted  of  a  programmatic  statement  which  was  published,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  in  the  first  issue  of  the  title.19  Nechaev  also  published  an  advance  notice 
when  he  resurrected  the  title  in  1870,  but  it  contained  little  more  than  biblio¬ 
graphic  details  and  advertising  matter.20  The  undated  sheet  advertising  Russkii 
rabochii  (1894-1899)  is  more  explicit: 

The  aim  of  Russkii  rabochii  is  the  propaganda  of  revolutionary  socialism 
among  the  masses  of  workers  living  in  Russia. 

We  write  mainly  for  the  masses  of  workers.  We  therefore  do  not  de¬ 
mand  of  our  readers  any  other  knowledge  save  that  of  literacy.21 

Although  associated  specifically  with  the  Union  of  Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
the  editors  promise  to  eschew  polemics. 

Some  emigre  journals  left  the  publication  of  programmatic  statements  to 
later  issues.  For  example,  republicanism  is  rejected  in  the  tenth  issue  of  Blago- 

17  The  college  was  founded  by  M.  M.  Kovalevskii,  formerly  a  professor  of  history  in  Moscow, 
dismissed  for  subversion.  He  became  friendly  with  Chekhov  during  the  latter’s  stay  in  Nice.  See 
John  Coope,  Doctor  Chekhov:  a  Study  in  Literature  and  Medicine  (Chale,  Isle  of  Wight,  1997), 
p.  142. 

18  The  prospectus  was  dated  25  March/6  April  1855.  The  layout  of  the  pages  is  identical  except 
for  the  page  numbering:  1-8  in  the  prospectus,  iii-x  in  Poliarnaia  zvezda  (1855-1868),  issue  1. 

19  The  section  in  the  advertisement  ends  with  the  invitation  to  sympathisers  in  Russia  to  ‘ring 
the  bell  themselves’. 

20  Printed  in  Geneva  by  Ludwig  Cziernecki  (Herzen’s  printer),  on  behalf  of  Vsesvetnyi  revoliut- 
sionnyi  soiuz  sotsial'noi  demokratii:  russkoe  otdelenie,  no  date. 

21  ‘Ob"iavlenie  ob  izdanii  gazety  Russkii  rabochii  ’,  p.  1.  The  sheet  is  folded  to  provide  four 
pages,  three  of  which  are  printed. 
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namerennyi  (18  5  9-1 8  62). 22  The  presence  or  absence  of  an  editorial  statement 
cannot  be  confirmed  for  all  the  journals  which  were  inspected,  as  the  first  issue 
was  not  always  available,  but  some  titles  for  which  all  known  issues  were  avail¬ 
able  have  little  or  no  editorial  comment  at  all.  Examples  include  Vest'  (1862), 
all  three  periodicals  with  the  title  Letuchie  listki  (1862,  1868  and  1894-1899), 
Podpol'noe  slovo  (1866),  and  the  supplements,  published  between  1900  and 
1905,  to  Iskra  (1900-1905),  Rabochee  delo  (1899-1902)  and  Revoliutsionnaia 
Rossiia  (1900-1905),  as  well  as  Iz  zapisnoi  knigi  sotsial-demokrata  (1900),  the 
first  issue  of  which  is  a  critique  of  the  sixth  issue  of  the  emigre  title  Rabochee 
delo  (1899-1902).  Pod  sud!  (1859-1861)  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Free  Russian  Press  title  without  an  editorial  statement.  When  Prince  P.  V. 
Dolgorukov  lost  control  of  his  journal  Pravdivyi  (1862)  the  title  was  changed 
to  Pravdoliubivyi  (1862-1863)  but  the  pagination  remained  continuous  for  the 
next  twelve  issues  and  there  was  no  new  statement  of  editorial  aims.23  Kolokol 
(1857-1868)  and  the  newspaper  form  of  Vpered!  (1875-1877)  had  editorial 
articles  in  each  issue.  However,  this  is  rare,  as  was  the  regularity  with  which 
these  two  titles  were  published. 

Many  editorial  statements  include  two  distinct  elements:  a  sketch  of  policies 
and/or  political  allegiance;  and  a  statement  of  intended  contents  (although  this 
was  sometimes  confined  to  an  appeal  for  written  contributions).24  Correspon¬ 
dence,  documents,  articles,  or  smaller  items  sent  by  activists  and  sympathisers 
in  Russia  were  an  important  link  between  emigres  and  Russia.  Many  items 
in  Kolokol  (1857-1868),  for  example,  were  based  on  correspondence  from 
Russia.25  Other  titles  which  contained  requests  for  contributions  were  Golosa 
iz  Rossii  (1856-1860),  Russkii  zagranichnyi  sbornik  (1858-1862),  Budushch- 
nost'  (1860-1861)  and  Narodnoe  delo  (1868-1870).  In  the  1870s  and  1880s, 
the  titles  published  in  emigration  made  no  appeals  for  written  contributions, 
reflecting  the  lack  of  contact  between  the  emigration  and  Russia.  The  most 
prominent  emigre  publicists  at  the  time,  Gruppa  ‘Osvobozhdenie  truda  \  had 
few,  patchy  links  with  Russia  until  the  1890s,  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
Russian  students  abroad.26  An  invitation  to  contributors  did  appear  in  Vol'noe 


22  Blagonamerennyi,  issue  10,  dated  1861,  p.  v.  The  first  issue  of  Rabochaia  mysl'  (1897-1902) 
was  not  available,  but  the  seventh  issue  contains  an  editorial  note  stating  that  the  journal  is  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  working  class.  Rabochaia  mysl',  issue  7,  dated  July  1899,  p.  1. 

23  The  original  statement  of  aims  is  the  article  ‘K  chitateliam’,  Pravdivyi ,  issue  1,  dated  27 
March  1862,  pp.  1-2. 

24  See  for  example  the  requests  in  Byloe ,  issue  1,  dated  [1900],  p.  60,  and  Kalendar  Narodnoi 
voli,  issue  1,  dated  1883,  p.  iii. 

25  See  N.  Ia.  Eidel'man,  Tainye  korrespondenty  ‘ Poliarnoi  zvezdy’  (note  6),  p.  79  and  pp.  92- 
96  (on  means  of  communication);  ‘Anonimnye  korrespondenty  Kolokola ’,  in  Problemy  izucheniia 
Gertsena  (note  6),  pp.  251-279. 

26  S.  H.  Baron,  Plekhanov:  the  Father  of  Russian  Marxism  (London,  1963),  pp.  125-130. 
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slovo  (188 1-1 8  83), 27  which  purported  to  be  the  voice  of  zemstvo  activism,  but 
was  in  fact  backed  financially  by  the  conservative  Sviashchennaia  druzhina.28 
Requests  for  written  contributions  were  made  again  in  a  number  of  titles  which 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  century.29 

Some  correspondents  were  critical:  the  second  issue  of  Poliarnaia  zvezda 
(1855-1868)  contains  a  letter  complaining  about  typographical  errors.  The 
reply,  signed  Iskander,  is  ironic:  ‘I  am  very  annoyed  that  despite  our  efforts  we 
have  no  fewer  typographical  errors  than  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow  publica¬ 
tions’.30  Issue  8  of  Rabochaia  mysV  (1897-1902)  contains  a  letter  criticising  its 
language  as  being  too  complex  for  its  intended  worker  readership.  Here,  the 
editorial  response  is  dismissive,  commenting  that  the  language  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter  is  no  more  accessible  than  their  own.31  Some  ‘letters’  were  an  au¬ 
thorial  device:  Pravdivyi  (1862)  has  a  number  of  anonymous  articles  entitled 
‘Pis'mo  iz  Peterburga’,  later  published  in  book  form  as  Peterburgskie  ocherki 
under  Dolgorukov’s  own  name.32 

Activists  in  Russia  not  only  provided  written  contributions,  they  also  pro¬ 
vided  financial  support  for  emigre  journals.  Vpered /,  subtitled  sbornik  (1873- 
1877)  and  gazeta  (1875-1877),  received  financial  support  from  collections 
made  in  Russia  by  supporters  and  distributors  including  the  Chaikovtsy 
group.33  Although  Russian  Free  Press  Fund  publications  were  supported 
through  money  raised  from  British  sympathisers,  Letuchie  listki  (1893-1899) 
requested  financial  support  from  its  readers  because  ‘Half  of  our  publications 
are  distributed  free,  and  transport  to  Russia  swallows  vast  sums’.34  In  Naka- 
nune  (1899-1902)  an  appeal  for  funds  appeared  in  the  two  final  issues,  stating 
that  ‘the  reserve  fund  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  from  now  on  everything  will 
depend  how  much  readers  and  subscribers  ease  the  editors’  task  of  seeking  the 
means  to  continue  publication’.35  Znamia  (1889)  provided  a  statement  of  its 

27  In  the  article  ‘Tsef  izdaniia  gazety  Vol'noe  slovo ’,  Vol'noe  slovo ,  issue  1,  dated  8  August/27 
July  1881,  p.  1 . 

28  N.  Butler,  ‘Vol'noe  slovo  and  the  “Zemstvo  Union”:  was  Russian  Liberalism  Dead  in  1881?’, 
Canadian  Slavonic  Papers ,  16  (1974),  pp.  14-38. 

29  In,  for  example,  Sotsial-demokrat  (1888-1892),  Progress  (1891-1893),  5  rodiny  i  na  rodine 
(1893-1896),  in  ‘Ob"iavlenie  ob  izdanii  gazety  Russkii  rabochii\  the  prospectus  for  Russkii  rabochn 
(1894-1899),  Narodovolets  (1897-1903),  Rabochaia  mysV  (1897-1902),  Nakanune  (1899-1902) 
and  Byloe  (1900-1904). 

30  Poliarnaia  zvezda ,  issue  2,  dated  1856,  pp.  250-257  (both  letter  and  response).  On  the  same 
theme,  there  is  a  short  item  ‘O  pogreshnostiakh’  in  Blagonamerennyi  (1859-1862),  issue  9,  dated 
1860,  pp.  62-63. 

31  Rabochaia  mysl' ,  issue  8,  dated  February  1900,  p.  7. 

32  For  example  R  Dolgorukov,  Peterburgskie  ocherki:  pamflety  emigranta  1860-1867  (Moscow, 
1992). 

33  See  documents  published  in  Vpered!  1873-1877:  From  the  Archives  of  Valerian  Nikolaevich 
Smirnov,  edited  by  B.  Sapir  (Dordrecht,  1970),  Vol.  1,  especially  pp.  321-322  and  pp.  345  ff. 

34  Letuchie  listki ,  issue  14,  dated  26  January  1895,  p.  1. 

35  Nakanune,  issue  36,  dated  December  1901,  p.  440;  issue  37,  dated  February  1902,  p.  452. 
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finances  in  its  sixteenth  issue,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  its  in¬ 
come  came  from  subscriptions,  sales  and  advertisements  and  from  donations 
from  its  publishers,  though  ‘private  donations’  were  exceeded  as  a  source  of 
income  by  the  proceeds  of ‘Concerts  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Club’.36 

Although  most  political  emigres  were  poor,  working  as  tutors  or  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations,  some  were  able  to  subsidise  the  periodical  press:  famously,  Herzen 
underwrote  the  Free  Russian  Press  until  it  paid  its  way.  Vladimir  Chertkov  also 
possessed  substantial  personal  resources  and  established  the  New  Age  Press  in 
the  south  of  England  to  publish  the  works  of  Tolstoi  in  English.  Income  from 
these  translated  works  subsidised  Russian-language  publications,  although  de¬ 
spite  this  subsidy  the  final  issue  of  Svobodnoe  slovo  (1898-1905)  has  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  ‘temporary’  break  in  publication  because  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.37  The  supplementary  title  Listki  Svobodnago  slova  (1898-1902)  was 
to  continue.38  N.  A.  Belogolovyi  provided  financial  support  for  Obshchee  delo 
(1877-1890)  as  well  as  editorial  assistance  to  A.  Kh.  Khristoforov.39 

The  Russian  emigration  was  similar  to  all  other  political  emigrations  in  that 
it  was  prone  to  feuds  and  squabbling.  However,  the  existence  of  institutions 
such  as  libraries,  bookshops  and  cafes  demonstrates  that  there  was  a  measure 
of  co-operation.  Mikhail  Elpidin,  a  radical  activist  of  the  1860s,  abandoned 
printing  and  publishing  periodicals  both  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  other 
emigres,  and  established  a  bookshop  in  Geneva.  It  became  a  meeting  place 
for  political  emigrants  from  the  1860s  until  the  end  of  the  century.40  There 
were  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  especially  in  Paris,  where  the  Bibliotheque 
russe  Tourguenev  still  survives,  and  in  America,  mainly  New  York.  There  were 
hardly  any  Russian  periodical  publications  based  in  France  until  the  final  years 
of  the  century,  despite  the  size  of  the  Russian  emigre  community  there,  esti¬ 
mated  as  60%  of  the  political  emigration  in  1881  and  also  including  students, 


36  R.  A.  Karlowich,  We  Fall  and  Rise:  Russian-Language  Newspapers  in  New  York  City  1889-1914 
(Metuchen  NJ,  1991),  p.  91.  The  financial  accounts  of  emigre  organisations  appear  in  a  number 
of  journals;  prominent  among  them  were  the  accounts  of  the  Krasnyi  krest  organisation  in  Na 
rodine  (1882-1883),  Nakanune  (1899-1902)  and  Listok  Krasnago  kresta  (1900). 

37  Svobodnoe  slovo ,  issue  17/18,  dated  May-September  1905,  column  47.  See  also  A.  Fodor, 
A  Quest  for  a  Non-Violent  Russia:  the  Partnership  of  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Vladimir  Chertkov  (Lanham, 
MD,  1989),  pp.  78,  86-87.  Tolstoi’s  works  were  free  of  copyright:  see  M.  J.  de  K.  Holman, 
‘Translating  Tolstoy  for  the  Free  Age  Press:  Vladimir  Chertkov  and  his  English  Manager,  Arthur 
Fifield’,  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review ,  66  (1988),  pp.  191-192. 

38  Its  likely  demise,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  was  announced  in  issue  23,  dated  1901:  only 
two  more  issues  appeared.  Svobodnoe  slovo,  issue  17/18,  dated  May-September  1905,  column  47; 
Listki  Svobodnago  slova ,  issue  23,  dated  1901,  p.  63. 

39  Note  by  L.  Panteleev,  originally  published  in  Rech',  dated  7  (20)  January  1914,  reproduced 
in  Revoliutsionnaia  situatsiia  v  Rossii  v  1859-1861  gg.,  edited  by  M.  V.  Nechkina  [et  al .]  (Moscow, 
1978),  Vol.  6,  pp.  365-366. 

40  A.  E.  Senn,  ‘M.  K.  Elpidin:  Revolutionary  Publisher’,  Russian  Review ,  41  (1982),  pp.  1 1-23. 
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artists  and  other  travellers.41  The  upheavals  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and 
the  Paris  Commune  in  1870  and  the  relatively  restrictive  French  press  laws 
before  1881  may  have  been  influential.42  The  presence  of  an  office  of  the 
Zagranichnaia  agentura,  established  in  1885,  from  which  payments  were  made 
to  influence  coverage  of  Russian  affairs  in  the  press  may  have  prevented  access 

AA 

to  printing  presses. 

Another  country  where  the  size  of  the  Russian-speaking  community  was  not 
reflected  in  the  scale  of  its  press  was  America.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century,  there  was  an  increase  in  emigration  from  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
many  emigrants  ended  up  in  the  United  States.  Many  were  Jews,  who  left 
the  Pale  of  Settlement  with  little  intention  of  returning.  By  September  1892 
there  were  an  estimated  200,000  ‘Russian’  immigrants  in  New  York,  the  term 
‘Russian’  being  used  to  describe  all  ethnic  groups  from  within  the  Empire.44 
Although  Yiddish  rather  than  Russian  was  the  most  common  mother-tongue, 
a  Russian-language  press  appeared  in  America  in  the  1890s  intended  for  this 
community. 

The  majority  of  emigres  congregated  in  a  few  centres:  Paris,  around 
Geneva,  London,  Brussels,  Austria  and  in  some  German  and  American  cities. 
Regardless  of  where  the  emigre  publicists  ultimately  settled,  the  majority  of  the 
journals  were  published  in  one  of  three  places:  Switzerland  (mainly  Geneva), 
London  and,  in  the  1890s,  New  York.  Forty-six  per  cent  were  published 
wholly  or  partly  in  Switzerland,  all  but  three  in  Geneva.  The  next  most  pop¬ 
ular  place  of  publication  was  London:  26%  of  titles  were  published  wholly  or 
partly  in  Britain,  all  but  three  in  the  capital.  Other  places  of  publication  in¬ 
cluded  Paris  and  Brussels.  There  was  also  a  scattering  of  titles  published  in 
German  cities  contemporary  with  the  Free  Russian  Press,  and  then  no  more 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  although  Germany  remained  a  popular  place  of 
study  for  Russians.  Fighting  over  German  unification  from  the  late  1860s,  the 

41  A.  Ia.  Kiperman,  ‘Glavnye  tsentry  russkoi  revoliutsionnoi  emigratsii  70-80-kh  godov 
XIX  v.’,  Istoricheskie  zapiski ,  88  (1971),  pp.  271  ff.  He  estimates  that  there  were  about  fifty  active 
Russian  emigrants  in  Paris  in  the  early  1880s  (p.  272). 

42  Communards  were  amnestied  in  1880.  For  Russian  involvement,  see  W.  McClellan,  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Exiles:  the  Russians  in  the  First  International  and  the  Paris  Commune  (London,  1979), 
chapter  8. 

43  R.  J.  Johnson,  ‘Zagranichnaia  agentura:  the  Tsarist  Political  Police  in  Europe’,  Journal  of 
Contemporary  History ,  7/1-2  (1972),  pp.  221-242. 

44  See  Karlowich  (note  36),  p.  53.  During  1899-1913  41%  of  the  emigrants  were  Jews,  29% 
were  Poles  and  the  other  30%  represented  a  mixture  of  Russians,  Finns,  Germans,  Lithuani¬ 
ans,  Latvians,  and  Estonians.  See  N.  L.  Tudorianu,  Ocherki  rossiiskoi  trudovoi  emigratsii  perioda 
imperializma  (v  Germaniiu,  Skandinavskie  strany  i  SShA)  (Kishinev,  1986),  p.  278. 

45  In  1851-1860  there  were  an  estimated  200,000  emigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire,  in 
1891-1900  there  were  1,591,426.  Figures  are  from  Emigration  from  Europe  1815-1914:  Selected 
Documents,  edited  by  C.  Erickson  (London,  1976),  pp.  27  and  29.  See  also  S.  Cassedy,  ‘Cherny- 
shevsky  goes  West:  How  Jewish  Immigration  Helped  Bring  Russian  Radicalism  to  America’,  Rus¬ 
sian  History,  21  no.  1  (1994),  p.  3. 
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perception  (especially  after  the  ‘blood  and  iron’  speech  by  Bismarck  in  1862) 
of  the  country  as  reactionary,46  and  the  anti-socialist  laws  enacted  in  1878 
and  in  place  until  1890,  had  some  impact.47  Ivan  Golovin  and  P.  V.  Dolgo¬ 
rukov  both  published  titles  in  Leipzig:  Strela  (1858-1859)  and  Budushchnost' 
(1860-1861).  Pravdoliubivyi  (1862-1863)  was  also  published  there.  Leonid 
Bliummer  published  Vest'  (1862)  and  Svobodnoe  slovo  (1862-1863)  in  Berlin, 
the  latter  title  later  moving  to  Brussels,  and  Bliummer  also  published  Evropeets 
(1864)  in  Dresden.  V.  I.  Bakst  published  Letuchie  listki  (1862)  in  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Russkii  zagranichnyi  sbornik  (1858-1862)  was  published  simultaneously 
in  Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  After  the  repeal  of  the  anti-socialist  laws,  some 
issues  of  Rabochaia  my  si'  (1897-1902)  were  published  in  Berlin  and  some  is¬ 
sues  of  Iskra  (1900-1905)  in  Leipzig  and  Munich.  By  this  time,  as  well  as  the 
students,  there  were  also  communities  of  Jews  from  Russia  in  Berlin,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Freiburg  and  Karlsruhe,  among  other  places.48  The  four  titles  published 
on  the  territory  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  were  all  apparently  related 
to  the  pan-Slav  movement.  Three  were  published  in  Vienna;49  the  fourth  was 
Slavianskii  mir  (1872),  published  in  Prague  in  Czech  and  Russian.  Most  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  publications  were  banned  in  Habsburg  territory  in  the  1870s,  and 
activists  were  arrested.50 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  tolerant  Victorian  Great  Britain  was  a 
favoured  refuge,  although  the  English  were  regarded  with  little  enthusiasm. 
Herzen  wrote  of  England  with  scant  affection,51  and  in  1856  his  contempo¬ 
rary  Ivan  Golovin  wrote  that  his  polyglot  journal  expected  ‘very  little  from 
England;  yet,  what  greater  compliment  could  it  pay  to  the  country  than  com¬ 
ing  out  in  London  in  three  languages?’52  Petr  Kropotkin  described  the  year 
he  spent  in  England  in  1881  as  ‘a  year  of  real  exile.  For  I  who  held  advanced 
socialist  opinions,  there  was  no  atmosphere  to  breathe  in.’53  Russians  who  did 
leave  Britain  generally  did  so  of  their  own  accord,  although  there  were  excep¬ 
tions  as  shown  in  the  trial  of  Vladimir  Burtsev,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 


46  Kiperman  (note  41),  p.  287. 

47  For  example,  the  case  of  Liberman,  who  was  expelled  from  Austria  across  the  border  into 
Prussia,  promptly  arrested  in  January  1879  and  tried  in  Berlin  for  socialist  agitation.  He  was 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  and  expelled  from  Prussia  on  the  expiry  of  his  sentence. 
W.  Fishman,  East  End  Jewish  Radicals,  1875-1914  (London,  1975),  pp.  128  ff. 

48  R.  C.  Williams,  Culture  in  Exile:  Russian  Emigres  in  Germany  1881-1941  (Ithaca,  NY,  1972), 
pp.  32-33. 

49  They  were  Slavianskaia  zaria  (1867-1868),  Slavianskii  al'manakh  (1879)  and  Slavianskii 
vek  (1900-1904). 

50  Kiperman  (note  41),  p.  290;  see  also  Fishman  (note  47),  pp.  128  ff. 

51  See  especially  part  6  of  the  memoirs  in  Herzen  (note  1),  v.  3. 

52  Russia  and  the  United  States  Correspondent  (1856),  issue  5,  dated  Saturday  13  September 
1856,  ‘Journalism:  to  the  English  Press’,  p.  2.  The  articles  are  in  English,  French  and  German. 

53  P.  Kropotkin,  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist ,  author’s  translation  (London,  1899),  Vol.  2,  p.  251. 
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tious  libel  over  an  article  in  Russian  in  Narodovolets  (1897-1 903). 54  Switzer¬ 
land,  being  closer  to  Russia  and  one  of  the  cheaper  European  countries  to 
live  in,  had  also  offered  a  refuge  to  political  emigrants  and  their  publications 
from  the  late  1840s:  by  the  1880s  8%  of  the  Swiss  population  were  foreign¬ 
ers  (both  tourists  and  refugees).55  Not  all  were  welcome:  Sergei  Nechaev  was 
extradited  from  Switzerland  as  a  common  criminal  in  1872;  nine  years  later 
Petr  Kropotkin  was  expelled;  in  1886  ‘unknown  men’  wrecked  the  print-shop 
where  Vestnik  Narodnoi  voli  (1883-1886)  was  typeset.56  After  Kolokol  (1857- 
1868)  transferred  from  London  to  Geneva  in  1865,  there  were  few  years  in 
which  there  was  no  Swiss-based  title  in  progress.  The  exception  was  the  years 
1871-1873  when  the  only  titles  to  be  published  were  Svoboda  (1868-1873)  in 
San  Francisco  and  Slavianskii  mir  (1872)  in  Prague.  From  the  early  1880s  the 
publishing  activities  of  the  Gruppa  ‘Osvobozhdenie  truda’  were  also  based  in 
Switzerland.  The  importance  of  Geneva  is  reflected  in  the  establishment  there 
of  the  police-funded  title  Pravda  (1882-1 883). 57 

London  was  the  earliest  centre  for  emigre  publishing  because  of  the  scale 
of  the  activity  of  the  Free  Russian  Press.  Some  issues  of  contemporary  titles 
such  as  Listok  izdavaemyi  Kn.  Petrom  Dolgorukovym  (1862-1864)  were  also 
published  there,  as  well  as  the  joint  publication  Russkii  zagranichnyi  sbornik 
(1858-1862).  When  the  Free  Russian  Press  moved  to  Geneva,  this  predomi¬ 
nance  changed,  although  emigre  periodicals  continued  to  appear  in  London: 
Nechaev’s  Obshchina  (1870);  Lavrov’s  Vpered!  (1873-1877),  which  moved 
there  in  1874;  part  of  Tkachev’s  journal  Nabat  (1875-1881),  published  there 
after  issues  published  in  Geneva  and  Brussels.  When  the  clandestine  publica¬ 
tion  of  Chernyi  peredel  (1880-1881)  became  impossible  in  the  Russian  Empire 
it  moved  to  London.  Na  rodine  (1882)  was  also  produced  there  at  a  press 
called — perhaps  with  deliberate  reference  to  Herzen’s  press — Vol'naia  russkaia 
tipografiia.  Na  rodine  later  moved  to  Geneva.  No  more  Russian-language  titles 
were  published  in  London  until  the  second  issue  of  Sotsial-demokrat  (1888- 
1893)  in  1890,  the  year  that  the  English-language  title  Free  Russia  (1890- 
1915)  was  established  by  the  Russian  Free  Press  Fund,  later  followed  by 
Letuchie  listki  (1893-1899)  and  Sovremennik  (1897).  In  the  late  1890s,  the 
growth  of  publishing  activity  in  London  reflected  the  general  increase  in  the 

54  Narodovolets ,  issue  4,  dated  August  1903,  p.  1.  Similar  material,  written  by  Sergei  Stepniak- 
Kravchinskii  and  published  in  English,  had  not  been  used  as  the  basis  of  prosecution.  See:  A. 
Kimball,  ‘The  Harassment  of  Russian  Revolutionaries  Abroad:  the  London  Trial  of  Vladimir 
Burtsev  in  1898’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers  n.s.,  6  (1973),  pp.  55-59;  D.  Saunders,  ‘Vladimir  Burtsev 
and  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Emigration  1888-1905’,  European  Studies  Review ,  13/1  (1983), 
p.  40. 

55  Kiperman,  (note  41),  p.  259. 

50  Vestnik  Narodnoi  voli,  issue  5,  dated  15  December  1886,  p.  186.  Kiperman  (note  41),  p.  269. 

5/  See  statement  of  protest  from  a  group  of  emigres  including  G.  Plekhanov  and  N.  Zhukovskii 
in  Na  rodine,  issue  3,  dated  1883,  p.  73. 
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emigre  press:  eight  titles  were  published  wholly  or  in  part  in  London.  There 
were  also  three  titles  published  elsewhere  in  England:  Bratskii  listok  (1898) 
in  the  village  of  Mundon,  in  Essex;  Svobodnoe  slovo  (1898-1905)  and  Listki 
Svobodnogo  slova  (1898-1902)  in  the  nearby  village  of  Purleigh.  Some  is¬ 
sues  of  Svobodnoe  slovo  (1898-1905)  were  published  at  Geneva  and,  together 
with  Listki  Svobodnago  slova  (1898-1902),  it  was  published  at  Christchurch  in 
Hampshire  from  1 900  onwards. 

All  the  Russian-language  titles  recorded  as  published  in  North  America 
were  published  in  the  United  States;  none  has  been  recorded  in  Canada.  The 
earliest  was  Svoboda  (1867-1873)  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  earliest  of  the  ti¬ 
tles  directed  at  the  non-political  emigration  was  Znamia  (1889-1890)  in  New 
York,  intended  ‘not  for  Russia  but  for  foreign  workers  who  read  Russian,  in 
order  to  develop  in  them  ideas  of  socialism’.58  Most  of  the  American  titles 
favoured  Marxist  and  social-democratic  views,  although  Progress  (1891-1893), 
published  for  sympathisers  with  the  radical  movement  fin  such  a  typical  cap¬ 
italist  country  as  America,  among  sixty  million’  people,59  claimed  to  be  an 
independent  socialist  organ  ‘serving  ideas,  not  circles  and  personalities’,  open 
to  all  who  want  to  be  free  of  Russian  censorship.60  Emigres  who  had  settled 
in  Europe  did  not  ignore  the  potential  of  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
sympathy  and  funds:  Sergei  Stepniak-Kravchinskii,  for  example,  undertook  a 
lecture  tour  there  in  1890-1891  to  exploit  both.  Some  activists  based  in  Eu¬ 
rope  contributed  to  North  American  publications:  there  is  an  article  by  Pavel 
Aksel'rod  in  Ezhegodnik  (1898/1899),  and  there  had  been  earlier  links  with 
Gruppa  cOsvobozhdenie  truda’.61 

After  the  publication  of  Russkii  zagranichnyi  sbornik  (1858-1862),  it  was 
twenty  years  before  another  Russian-language  title  appeared  in  Paris.  Petr 
Lavrov  lived  there  before  moving  to  Zurich,  and  returned  after  leaving  Vpered! 
(1873-1877).  His  apartment  became  a  social  centre  for  the  emigration,  but 
he  admitted  that  it  was  difficult  ‘to  follow  the  real  mood  of  the  Russian  pub¬ 
lic  from  Paris’.62  In  the  1880s  Vasily  Sidoratskii’s  two  ephemeral  titles  ap- 


58  Cited  by  Karlowich  (note  36),  p.  41,  his  translation.  Pobedonostsev  expected  a  third  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  Empire  to  emigrate,  and  a  third  to  convert  to  Orthodoxy.  Poles,  Lithua¬ 
nians  and  Finns  also  emigrated,  but  emigration  by  ethnic  Russians  was  officially  discouraged. 
Raymond  Pearson,  National  Minorities  in  Eastern  Europe,  1848-1945  (London,  1983),  pp.  77-78. 

59  Progress ,  issue  1,  dated  6  December  1891,  p.  1. 

60  Progress,  issue  16/17,  dated  7-22  May  1893,  p.  24.  This  recalls  a  comment  in  Obshchee 
delo  (issue  1,  dated  9  May  1877,  p.  4)  referring  to  other  emigre  titles:  ‘[. ..]  these  organs  do 
not  represent  “society”  but  individual  parties  and  circles,  representing  sometimes  even  individual 
personalities.’ 

61  A.  M.  Chernenko,  Rossiiskaia  revoliutsionnaia  emigratsiia  v  Amerike  (konets  XIX  V.-1917  g.) 
(Kiev,  1989),  pp.  20-21. 

62  P.  Lavrov,  Historical  Letters,  translated  by  J.  P.  Scanlan  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1967),  preface  to 
the  2nd  ed.,  p.  75.  See  also  Kiperman  (note  41),  p.  273. 
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peared:  Nigilist  (1883)  and  Svobodnaia  mysl'  (188  8). 63  An  active  Russian- 
language  press  finally  appeared  in  Paris  by  the  end  of  the  century:  titles  include 
Russkii  rabochii  (1894-1899),  Revoliutsionnaia  Rossiia  (1900-1905),  Svobod¬ 
naia  mysl'  (1899-1901),  Russkii  parizhanin  (1892-1893)  and  Soiuz  (1893). 
The  popularity  of  Nice  for  Russian  travellers  is  reflected  in  publication  of  the 
weekly  newspaper,  Russko-frantsuzskii  vestnik  (1893-1914),  subtitled  gazeta 
ezhenedel' naia  politicheskaia  obshchestvennaia  i  literaturnaia,  with  text  in  both 
Russian  and  French,  intended  for  the  ‘Russian  colony  in  the  south  of  France’. 

A  few  titles  were  published  in  Belgium.  Bliummer  had  moved  to  Brussels 
in  order  to  join  P.  V.  Dolgorukov,  who  published  Pravdivyi  (1862)  and  Listok 
izdavaemyi  Kn.  Petrom  Dolgorukovym  (1862-1864)  there.  The  latter  moved  to 
London  in  1863. 64  Herzen  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  move  the  Free 
Russian  Press  to  Brussels65  but  the  independent  journal  La  Cloche  (1862- 
1864),  which  republished  in  French  items  originally  published  in  Kolokol 
(1855-1867),  was  also  published  in  Brussels,  as  was  at  least  one  issue  of  Nabat 
(1875-1881). 66 

Differences  of  emphasis  between  activists  in  Russia  and  abroad  significantly 
undermined  the  potential  influence  of  the  emigre  press.  Some  social  and  po¬ 
litical  links  with  European  and  American  hosts  did  exist  and  the  press  played 
a  role  in  connecting  the  Russian  radical  movement  with  developments  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  political  and  social  thought.  Not  all  emigre  periodicals  were  aimed 
exclusively  at  a  readership  in  Russia:  some  addressed  the  political  emigration 
and  other  travellers.  The  periodicals  served  as  a  social  focus  (some  titles  were 
produced  collectively),  as  a  source  of  work,  and  as  links  with  radicals  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  although  such  links  were  often  tenuous.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
periodicals  were  irregular  and/or  short-lived,  the  emigres  persisted.  With  some 
exceptions,  for  example  Nabat  (1875-1881),  the  longest-lived  were  not  at  the 
radical  or  socialist  extreme  and  sought  to  include  a  range  of  opinions,  most 
famously  in  the  case  of  Kolokol  (1857-1868).  Although  Vestnik  pravdy  (1876- 
1890)  was  the  longest-lived  title  of  the  century,  only  36  issues  were  published. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  issues  of  Obshchee  delo  (1877-1890)  appeared,  but 
even  this  was  overshadowed  by  the  eleven  years  and  245  issues  achieved  by 
Kolokol  (1857-1868). 


63  There  was  also  a  French  version  of  the  earlier  title,  Le  Nigilisme  (1883). 

64  Listok,  izdavaemyi  Kn.  Petrom  Dolgorukovym ,  issue  1,  dated  November  1862,  p.  2. 

65  Herzen  (note  1),  v.  3,  p.  1474. 

66  The  double  issue  5-6  of  Vol.  3,  according  to  K.  E.  Carpenter,  Russian  Revolutionary  Liter¬ 
ature,  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University:  A  Descriptive  Guide  and  Key  to  the  Collection  (New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1976),  p.  93. 
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Chart:  Titles  in  Progress 


Notes 

(1)  The  chart  shows  the  number  of  titles  which  published  at  least  one  (but  possibly  no  more  than 
one)  issue  in  a  calendar  year,  but  gives  no  indication  of  the  frequency  or  regularity  of  publication. 
In  particular  it  should  be  noted  that  many  titles  appeared  irregularly. 

(2)  Some  titles  in  progress  for  more  than  two  calendar  years  may  not  have  been  published  in  all 
years:  Poliarnaia  zvezda ,  for  example,  listed  as  new  in  1855  and  in  progress  until  1868,  was  not 
published  in  the  years  1863-1867.  However,  in  this  chart  it  is  recorded  as  ‘in  progress’  for  every 
year  between  1856  and  1868. 
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Emigre  Periodical  Titles 

Titles  marked  by  an  *  are  those  which  were  not  examined  de  visu. 

1855-1868  Poliarnaia  zvezda ,  London  then  Geneva,  Free  Russian  Press,  8 


1856-1860 

issues. 

Golosa  iz  Rossii ,  London,  Free  Russian  Press,  9  issues. 

1857-1868 

Kolokol ,  London  then  Geneva,  Free  Russian  Press,  245  issues. 

1858-1859 

1858-1862 

Strela ,  Leipzig,  edited  by  Ivan  Golovin,  2  issues. 

Russkii  zagranichnyi  sbornik ,  Paris  (Franck),  Berlin  (Asher)  and 
London  (Triibner),  5  subdivided  volumes. 

1859-1862 

1859-1861 

Blagonamerennyi,  Berlin,  edited  by  Ivan  Golovin,  1 2  issues. 
Istoricheskii  sbornik  Vol'noi  russkoi  tipografii,  London,  Free  Russian 
Press,  2  issues. 

1859-1861 

Pod  sud '/,  London,  Free  Russian  Press,  13  issues. 

1860-1861 

Budushchnost' ,  Leipzig,  edited  by  Kn.  Petr  Dolgorukov,  25  issues. 

1862 

1862 

1862-1864 

Vest\  Berlin,  edited  by  Leonid  Bliummer,  1  issue. 

Letuchie  listki ,  Heidelberg,  edited  by  V.  I.  and  N.  I.  Bakst,  1  issue. 
Listok  izdavaemyi  Kn.  Petrom  Dolgorukovym ,  Brussels  then  London, 
edited  by  Kn.  Petr  Dolgorukov,  22  issues. 

1862-1864 

1862 

1862-1863 

1862-1863 

Obshchee  veche ,  London,  Free  Russian  Press,  29  issues. 

Pravdivyi ,  Brussels,  edited  by  Kn.  Petr  Dolgorukov,  6  issues. 
Pravdoliubivyi,  Leipzig,  edited  by  Gerhard,  12  issues. 

Svobodnoe  slovo ,  Berlin  then  Brussels,  edited  by  Leonid  Bliummer, 

9  issues. 

1864 

Evropeets ,  Dresden,  edited  by  Leonid  Bliummer,  10  issues. 

1866 

Pod'polnoe  slovo ,  Geneva,  Mikhail  Elpidin,  2  issues. 

1867-1868 

Slavianskaia  zaria ,  Vienna,  edited  by  J.  Livchak  and  K. 

Klimkovich,  20  issues. 

1868 

1868-1870 

Letuchie  listki ,  Geneva,  Mikhail  Elpidin,  1  issue. 

Narodnoe  delo>  Geneva,  editorial  board  led  by  Nikolai  Utin 
(Bakunin  was  ejected  from  the  board  after  issue  1),  2  subdivided 
vols. 

1868-1873 

Svoboda ,  San  Francisco,  edited  by  Agapius  Goncharenko,  at  least  5 
issues. 

1868 

Sovremennost'  *,  Geneva,  edited  by  L.  Mechnikov  and  N. 

Nikoladze,  published  by  Mikhail  Elpidin,  7  or  8  issues. 

1869-1870 

Narodnaia  rasprava ,  Geneva,  edited  by  Sergei  Nechaev,  2  issues. 

1870 

1870 

Kolokol ,  Geneva,  edited  by  Sergei  Nechaev,  6  issues. 

Obshchina ,  London,  edited  by  Sergei  Nechaev  and  V. 
Serebrennikov,  1  issue. 
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1872 

Slavianskii  mir,  Prague,  4  issues  [?] . 

1873-1877 

Vpered!  ( sbornik ),  Zurich  then  London,  edited  by  Petr  Lavrov,  5 
issues. 

1875-1876 

1875-1881 

Vpered!  (gazeta ),  London,  edited  by  Petr  Lavrov,  48  issues. 

Nabat ,  Geneva  then  Brussels  then  London,  edited  by  Petr  Tkachev 
and  K.  Turskii,  35  issues. 

1875-1876 

Rabotnik ,  Geneva,  editorial  board  Z.  Ralli,  Nikolai  Zhukovskii  and 
others,  15  issues. 

1876-1890 

Vestnik  Pravdy ,  Geneva,  edited  by  Dr  A.  M.  Korobov,  36  issues. 

1877-1890 

Obshchee  delo ,  Geneva,  edited  by  A.  Kh.  Khristoforov,  published  by 
M.  Elpidin,  112  issues. 

1878 

Obshchina ,  Geneva,  editorial  board  Z.  Ralli,  S. 
Stepniak-Kravchinskii,  M.  Dragomanov  and  others,  9  issues. 

1879 

Slavianskii  almanakh* ,  Vienna,  [1  issue]. 

1880-1881 

1880-1881 

Zerno,  Geneva,  edited  by  G.  Plekhanov  and  P.  Aksel'rod,  6  issues. 
Chernyi peredel,  London  (2  issues  possibly  published  in  Minsk), 
edited  by  G.  Plekhanov,  P.  Aksel'rod  and  others,  5  issues. 

1881-1883 

Vol'noe  slovo ,  Geneva,  edited  by  A.  P.  Mal'shinskii  and  M. 
Dragomanov,  62  issues. 

1882-1883 

Na  rodine ,  London  then  Geneva,  published  at  Vol'naia  russkaia 
tipografiia,  3  issues. 

1882-1883 

Pravda,  editorial  address  in  Geneva  but  some  issues  printed  in 
London,  edited  by  I.  Klimov,  20  issues. 

1883-1886 

Vestnik  Narodnoi  voli,  Geneva,  edited  by  Petr  Lavrov  and  Lev 
Tikhomirov,  5  issues. 

1883 

Kalendar  Narodnoi  voli ,  Geneva,  possibly  edited  by  Lev 

Tikhomirov,  1  issue,  reprinted  in  1898. 

1883 

Nigilist ,  Paris,  edited  by  Vasilii  Sidoratskii,  2  issues. 

1887-1889 

Samoupravlenie ,  Geneva,  4  issues. 

1888-1889 

1888-1889 

1888 

1888-1892 

Borba  *,  Switzerland,  edited  K.  Turskii,  [1]  issue. 

Svoboda ,  Geneva,  edited  by  S.  Kniazhnin  and  K.  Turskii,  16  issues. 
Svobodnaia  mysV ,  Paris,  edited  by  Vasilii  Sidoratskii,  2  issues. 
Sotsial-demokrat ,  Geneva  then  London,  first  issue  edited  by  P. 
Aksel'rod  and  G.  Plekanov,  5  issues. 

1889 

Znamia  *,  New  York,  edited  by  Louis  Miller  and  Vladimir 
Stoleshnikov,  22  issues. 

1889 

Svobodnaia  Rossiia ,  Geneva,  edited  by  V.  Burtsev  and 
Debogorii-Mokrievich,  3  issues. 
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1889 

Sotsialist,  Geneva,  ‘with  the  participation’  of  Petr  Lavrov,  P. 
Aksel'rod  and  Georgii  Plekhanov,  1  issue. 

1890 

Listok  sotsial-demokrata,  Geneva,  edited  by  N.  Alekseev,  1  issue. 

1891-1893 

Progress ,  New  York,  edited  by  I.  A.  Gurvich  and  V.  Zhuk,  29  issues. 

1892 

Russkii  listok  *,  New  York,  published  and  edited  by  George  Moses 
Price,  4  issues. 

1892-1893 

1892-1893 

Russkii  parizhanin  *,  Paris,  edited  by  E.  D.  Dmitriev. 

Spravochnyi  listok  *,  New  York,  edited  by  Il'ia  Rosenthal  and  M.  O. 
Grech,  13  issues.  There  were  several  title  changes. 

1893-1899 

1893 

Letuchie  listki,  London,  edited  by  Feliks  Volkhovskii,  46  issues. 
Russkiia  novosti *,  New  York,  edited  by  George  Moses  Price  and 
Jacob  Gordin,  37  issues. 

1 893— [1 914] 
1893-1896 

Russko-frantsuzskii  vestnik*,  Nice,  26  volumes  or  461  issues. 

S'  rodiny  i  na  rodine,  Geneva,  editors  possibly  included  Petr  Lavrov, 

7  issues. 

1893 

Soiuz  *,  Paris,  4  or  5  issues. 

1894-1899 

Russkii  rabochii ,  London/Paris  then  Geneva,  edited  by  A.  Teplov,  1 1 
issues. 

1894 

Svobodnaia  Rossiia  *,  New  York. 

1896-1898 

Listok  Rabotnika ,  Geneva,  edited  by  P.  Aksel'rod,  G.  Plekhanov  and 
V.  Zasulich,  10  issues. 

1896-1898 

Nashe  vremiia ,  London,  published  by  Obshchestvo  narodnago 
prava,  3  issues. 

1896-1899 

Rabotnik ,  Geneva,  edited  by  P.  Aksel'rod,  G.  Plekhanov  and  V. 
Zasulich,  6  issues. 

1897-? 

Avtonomno-demokraticheskaia  konstitutsiia ,  Zurich,  published  by  the 
Gruppa  bor'by  s  absoliutizmom. 

1897-1900 

1897-1903 

Maiskii  listok  Rabochago  dela ,  Geneva,  3  issues. 

Narodovolets,  London  then  Geneva,  edited  by  Vladimir  Burtsev,  4 
issues. 

1897-1902 

Rabochaia  mysl\  St  Petersburg  then  Warsaw  then  Berlin, 

Rossiiskaia  sotsial-demokratichskaia  rabochaia  partiia,  16  issues. 

1897 

S-Peterburgskii  rabochii  listok ,  St  Petersburg  then  Geneva,  Soiuz 
bor'by  za  osvobozhdenie  rabochago  klassa,  2  issues. 

1897 

Sovremennik,  London,  edited  by  P.  A.  Demen'tev,  3  issues. 

1898 

1898/1889 

Bratskii  listok>  Mundon  in  Essex,  edited  by  P.  A.  Boulanger,  1  issue. 
Ezhegodnik ,  New  York,  Russkoe  sots.-demokraticheskoe 
obshchestvo,  1  issue. 

1898-1902 

Listki  Svobodnago  slova ,  Purleigh  in  Essex,  then  Christchurch  in 
Hampshire,  edited  by  Vladimir  Chertkov,  25  issues. 
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1898-1901 

1898-1899 

1898-1905 


1899-1902 

1899 

1899-1902 

1899-1901 


1900-1904 

1900-1902 

1900 

1900-1905 

1900 

1900-1901 

1900 

1900-1905 


1900-1905 

1900-? 

1900-1904 


Rabochee  znamia ,  Belostok  then  London,  Rossiiskaia 
sotsial-demokratichskaia  rabochaia  partiia,  3  issues. 

Russkaia  zhizri  v  Amerike*,  New  York,  edited  by  Boris  Bogen,  14 
issues. 

Svobodnoe  slovo ,  Purleigh  (Essex)  then  Onex  (near  Geneva)  then 
Christchurch  (Hants),  ed.  P.  Biriukov  and  V.  Chertkov,  20  issues. 

Nakanune ,  London,  edited  by  E.  Serebriakov,  37  issues. 

Prilozhenie  k  No  [. . .  ]  Rabochago  dela,  Geneva,  [2]  issues. 

Rabochee  delo,  Geneva,  edited  by  B.  N.  Krichevskii,  A.  S.  Martynov, 
P.  Teplov,  V.  Ivanshin,  [12]  issues. 

Svobodnaia  my  si',  Onex  near  Geneva  then  Paris,  edited  by  Pavel 
Biriukov,  21  issues. 

Byloe ,  London  then  Geneva,  edited  by  V.  Burtsev  and  L.  Shishko,  6 
issues. 

Biulleten  iz  materialov  Rabochago  dela,  Geneva,  Rossiiskaia 
sotsial-demokratichskaia  rabochaia  partiia,  at  least  35  issues. 

Iz  zapisnoi  knigi  sotsial-demokrata,  Geneva,  2  issues. 

Iskra,  Leipzig  then  Munich  then  London  then  Geneva,  Rossiiskaia 
sotsial-demokratichskaia  rabochaia  partiia,  1 12  issues. 

Listok  Krasnago  kresta,  Geneva,  Tipografiia  Soiuza  russkikh 
sots.-demokratov,  at  least  5  issues. 

Listok  Rabochago  dela ,  Geneva,  Rossiiskaia  sotsial-demokratichskaia 
rabochaia  partiia,  8  issues. 

Parizhskaia  gazeta*,  Paris,  edited  by  Leonardi,  101  issues. 
Prilozhenie  ( Revoliutsionnaia  Rossiia ),  Kuokkala  then  Tomsk  then 
Geneva  then  London,  Partiia  sotsialistov-revoliutsionerov,  [75?] 
issues. 

Revoliutsionnaia  Rossiia ,  Kuokkala  then  Tomsk  then  Geneva  then 
London,  Partiia  sotsialistov-revoliutsionerov,  [77?]  issues. 

Russkaia  vysshaia  shkola  v  Parizhe,  Paris. 

Slavianskii  vek  *,  Vienna,  D.  N.  Vergun,  92  issues. 


Peter  Kropotkin’s  Literary  Adviser: 

The  letters  to  Edward  Garnett,  1897-1916 

John  Slatter 


Edward  Garnett  (1868-1937)  was  the  second  son  of  Dr  Richard  Garnett,  the 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum.  He  grew  up  in  the  cultivated 
atmosphere  of  the  Keeper’s  official  residence  within  the  Museum.  Dr  Gar¬ 
nett’s  family  was  almost  unique  in  Victorian  London  in  befriending  and  help¬ 
ing  refugees  of  all  nationalities.  The  world-famous  Reading  Room  had  become 
a  gathering-place  for  European  dissidents  and  revolutionaries  by  the  time  Karl 
Marx  began  to  use  it,  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century:  by  Dr  Garnett’s  tenure, 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  although  there  were  fewer  communities  of  emigres 
residing  in  London,  nonetheless  the  Reading  Room  was  an  established  part  of 
the  life  of  Russians  exiled  in  or  passing  through  London.1  In  the  international¬ 
ist  circles  in  which  Kropotkin  moved,  the  Garnett  family  was,  like  the  William 
Morrises,  a  social  and  intellectual  centre  of  that  cosmopolitan  London  which 
Engels  described  as  resembling  ‘a  little  Paris’. 

Edward’s  talent  for  literature  led  him  to  take  up  the  profession  of  reader  for  a 
succession  of  publishing  houses,  among  them  Fisher  Unwin,  Heinemann  and 
Duckworth.  In  early  nineteenth-century  England,  publishing  had  ‘expanded 
at  an  even  greater  rate  than  it  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  followed  the 
rise  in  the  general  standard  of  living  and  the  growth  of  the  economy’.2  The 
spread  of  education  in  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  led 
to  new  markets  for  literature  of  all  sorts,  fiction  and  non-fiction.  New  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  sprang  up  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand.  For  example,  of  the 
many  publishing  houses  named  in  the  letters  below,  only  one  (Longman)  had 
been  established  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  while  of  the 
remainder  only  three  had  been  set  up  before  the  last  third  of  the  century.  Pub¬ 
lishing  became  an  extremely  competitive  business,  firms  aiming  to  satisfy  the 
then  new  mass  market  for  books  and  other  printed  media.  This  competition 
led  inexorably  to  an  increasing  professionalisation  of  publishing,  a  fact  which 
led  many  publishers,  who  tended  not  always  to  know  every  technical  aspect 
of  their  business,  to  employ  specialists  who  did.  The  choosing  of  ‘success¬ 
ful’  authors  (in  the  commercial  sense)  was  one  of  the  most  essential  of  those 

1  On  the  role  of  the  Reading  Room,  see  Robert  Henderson,  ‘Russian  Political  Emigres  and 
the  British  Museum  Library’,  Library  History,  vol.  9,  nos.  1/2  (1991),  pp.  59-68. 

2  Lee  Erickson,  The  Economy  of  Literary  Form  (Baltimore  and  London  1996),  p.  170.  On  the 
subject  of  the  publishing  industry  in  nineteenth-century  Britain,  see  inter  alia  John  O.  Jordan  and 
Robert  L.  Patten  (eds.),  Literature  in  the  Marketplace:  Nineteenth-Century  British  Publishing  and 
Reading  Practices  (Cambridge,  1995). 
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‘technical’  matters  which  required  a  skilled  specialist.  The  division  of  labour 
inherent  in  the  industrialisation  process  led  to  the  creation  of  the  profession 
of  publisher’s  reader,  still  a  relatively  new  one  at  this  time.  The  result  was  the 
rise  in  importance  to  publishers  of  employing  skilled  or  ‘lucky’ — in  the  sense 
of  being  able  to  spot  a  best-seller — publisher’s  readers.  Edward  Garnett  had 
a  highly  developed  critical  sense  which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  important  modern  writers,  among  them  Conrad  and  Lawrence,  and  gained 
him  a  reputation  as  the  best  publisher’s  reader  in  Britain.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  this  critical  sense  also  made  him  hesitant  to  publish  his  own  work:  much 
of  his  best  critical  work  remains  in  the  magazines  where  it  was  first  published 
therefore.  However,  a  slim  volume  titled  Friday  Nights  did  appear  in  1922:  so 
too  did  editions  of  his  correspondence  with  Conrad  and  Galsworthy.  Garnett’s 
perceptiveness,  persuasiveness  and  literary  talent  meant  that,  by  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1937,  a  leading  magazine’s  obituary  could  say  that  he  ‘for  about  30 
years  . . .  occupied  himself  in  telling  authors  what  to  write,  how,  and  how  not 
to  write  . . .  and  who  ...  by  some  curious  semi-hypnotic  process  . . .  gener¬ 
ally  got  his  suggestions  accepted,  with  the  result  that  the  Garnett  mind  left  its 
impress  on  much  of  the  important  creative  literature  of  his  time’.3 

When  this  correspondence  opens,  both  Edward  Garnett  and  Petr  Kropotkin 
(1842-1921)  were  on  the  threshold  of  careers,  the  former  as  a  publisher’s 
reader  and  the  latter  as  a  writer  in  English.  Kropotkin  was  already  well-known 
in  Europe  as  an  individual  who  gave  up  fortune  and  social  position  to  become 
a  revolutionary  (the  ‘Anarchist  Prince’)  and  then  fled  in  poverty  to  asylum  in 
Britain.  He  had  been  imprisoned  in  Russia  in  the  1870s  and  escaped.  He  had 
then  been  made  a  scapegoat  by  the  French  government  and  imprisoned  once 
more  in  the  1880s.  He  was  released  from  France  after  an  international  peti¬ 
tion  had  been  got  up  and  signed  by  numerous  cultural  and  political  leading 
lights.  In  1886  he  came  to  Britain  as  doubly  a  refugee,  from  his  homeland, 
Russia,  and  from  France,  his  favourite  European  country  which  he  regarded 
as  the  home  of  revolution.  Straight  away  he  had  to  make  a  living  to  support  a 
wife  and  daughter  (Alexandra,  his  only  child,  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  year). 
Kropotkin  undertook  numerous  journalistic  ‘jobs’  to  support  his  family:  he 
wrote  for  Nature ,  The  Nineteenth  Century ,  The  Geographical  Journal ,  Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle ,  etc.,  all  of  which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  In 
spite  of  these  time-consuming  chores,  Kropotkin  began  a  book-length  work, 
Mutual  Aid,  in  the  1890s,  publishing  it  first  as  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  magazine,  a  serious  and  scholarly  journal  which  had  broken 
with  established  publishing  practice  in  printing  the  full  names  of  authors  with 
their  contributions.  Mutual  Aid  was  first  published  as  a  book  in  1897  and  was 

3  R.  A.  Scott-James  in  The  Spectator ,  quoted  in  George  Jefferson’s  Edward  Garnett:  a  Life  in 
Literature  ( London,  1982),  p.  1. 
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the  first  of  a  string  of  original  works  on  ‘non-political’  subjects  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  Kropotkin’s  highly  successful  career  as  a  writer  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  correspondence  from  Kropotkin  to  Garnett  naturally  enough  focuses 
on  publishing  and  literary  matters,  although  one  senses  immediately  that  the 
relationship  between  them  is  more  than  merely  professional.  As  an  anarchist 
in  search  of  an  audience,  Kropotkin  needed  careful  treatment  by  his  literary 
adviser:  his  motivation  was  far  from  that  of  the  maximisation  of  returns  usual 
among  writers  for  the  mass  market.  For  an  example  of  how  ‘difficult’  his  ex¬ 
pectations  must  have  made  him  for  commercial  publishers,  see  the  letter  of  2 
September  1909  below.  As  not  only  an  adviser  but  also  a  friend  to  Kropotkin, 
Edward  Garnett  was  able,  by  virtue  of  his  internationalist  background,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  tact  needed  to  ensure  that  the  Russian’s  aims  were  heeded  by  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  commercialism  would  otherwise  have  made  them  blind  to  such 
concerns. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  kept  at  the  Harry  Ransome  Humanities  Research 
Center,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  (marked  HR);  some  are  kept  as  typed 
copies  at  the  Garnett  family  archive,  the  Hilton  Hall  papers  (marked  HH). 
They  are  published  here  by  kind  permission  of  the  Harry  Ransome  Human¬ 
ities  Research  Center  and  of  Mr  Richard  Garnett.  I  am  also  most  grateful  to 
Mr  Richard  Garnett  for  supplying  copies  and  for  his  unstinting  help  with  the 
notes.  I  am  also  grateful  to  Mr  Robert  Gomme  for  his  generous  help  with  the 
notes. 

1  [HR] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

June  11,  1897. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Receiving  no  reply  from  Mr.  Heinemann4  I  wrote  to  him  that  ‘without  pressing  him 
in  his  decision,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  at  his  early  convenience’. 

This  morning  I  have  received  the  enclosed  letter,  and  think  to  answer  him  as  in 
the  enclosed  draft  of  a  letter.  But  I  really  know  so  little  about  all  these  matters  that  I 
thought  better  to  ask  your  opinion  first. 

What  do  you  think  of  it?  Is  it  fair  for  the  editor?  If  you  approve  of  it  I  shall  send  it  at 
once. 

How  are  you  all?  Have  you  had  the  same  fearful  thunderstorm  and  floods  which 
we  have  had  last  Sunday.  It  was  most  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  numbers  of  streets  and 
houses  were  inundated. 


4  William  Heinemann  (1863-1920)  founded  Heinemann’s  publishing  firm  in  London  in 
1890.  It  quickly  gained  a  reputation  for  modern  literature.  Here  Edward  Garnett  had  worked 
as  a  publisher’s  reader  from  1899  to  1901.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  he  was  working  for 
T.  Fisher  Unwin  (see  note  22  below). 
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From  the  books  which  Fanny5  sends  to  Sophie6  I  conclude  that  your  sister7  is  with 
you,  and  wish  so  much  I  could  be  with  you  to  hear  all  she  has  to  say  about  Russia  and 
her  personal  impressions. 

Give  please  our  best  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Garnett8  and  your  sister. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R  Kropotkin. 

Kenworthy9  wrote  to  me  that  they  have  already  got  a  big  horse  for  their  farm;  he 
asked  however  to  give  him  the  price  of  the  pony  if,  per  chance,  there  would  be  some¬ 
body  to  buy  it,  but  I  saw  him  since  &  there  seems  little  chance.  His  address  is:  J.  C. 
Kenworthy,  26  Waddon  Road,  Croydon. 

We  are  all  right,  and  have,  since  Saturday,  the  visit  of  a  young  lady,  Olga 
Konchevsky.10 

2  [HR] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

March  1,  1898. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Since  the  Atlantic  Monthly 11  has  announced  that  they  are  going  to  print  serially  my 
Memoirs  I  see  arrive  offers  for  publishing  them  from  several  English  publishers,  one 
of  whom  is  Constable13  &  so  &  so.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  firm?  Is  it  a  [sic] 
honest  and  a  serious  one?  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  make  me  know  what  is  your 
impression  of  that  firm?  The  only  thing  I  know  about  them  is  that  they  are  going  to 

5  Fanni  Stepniak  (1850-1944),  the  widow  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  and  author  Sergei 
Mikhailovich  Kravchinskii  (pseudonym  Stepniak:  see  below,  note  24).  She  was  staying  with  the 
Garnetts  at  this  time  at  The  Cearne,  their  country  residence  at  Limpsfield  just  outside  London. 

6  Sofiia  Grigor'evna  Kropotkina  (1856-1938)  was  the  wife  of  R  A.  Kropotkin,  a  biologist  by 
profession. 

7  The  sister  in  question  is  Olivia  (‘Olive’)  Rayne  Garnett  (1871-1958),  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  stay  in  Russia.  Olive  had  become  enthused  about  Russia  following  her  friendship  with 
Stepniak  and  after  his  death  at  the  end  of  1895  went  to  Russia  as  the  governess  to  a  Russian 
family.  On  her,  see  Barry  C.  Johnson  (ed.),  Tea  and  Anarchy!  the  Bloomsbury  Diary  of  Olive  Garnett 
1890-1893  (London  1989),  and  his  (ed.)  Olive  and  Stepniak:  the  Bloomsbury  Diary  of  Olive  Garnett 
1893-1895  (London  1993). 

8  Constance  Garnett  (1861-1946),  the  wife  of  Edward,  became  a  translator  of  Russian 
literature — in  a  sense,  the  first  modern  and  systematic  translator  of  classic  Russian  literature  into 
English.  Her  work  fed  the  great  fascination  with  Russia  and  things  Russian  which  swept  Britain, 
not  to  speak  of  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  in  the  years  before  the  Great  War. 

9  John  Coleman  Kenworthy  (1863-1948)  was  a  British  idealist  who,  from  being  a  follower 
of  Ruskin’s  anti-industrial  ideas,  turned  in  the  mid- 1890s  to  the  more  radical  ideas  of  Tolstoy. 
In  1 894  he  founded  the  first  Brotherhood  Church,  in  Croydon,  and  then  the  Croydon  colony  of 
Tolstoyans.  The  colony  had  disbanded  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  but  was  the  seed  from  which 
grew  so  many  other  experiments  in  communal  living:  Whiteway,  Clousden  Hill  and  many  others. 

10  Olga  Konchevskaia  was  the  wife  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  emigrant  Leonid  Im- 
manuilovich  Shishko  (1852-1910).  Her  archive  is  among  the  Stow  Hill  Papers  in  the  House 
of  Lords  Records  Office. 

1 1  The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  an  American  magazine. 

12  Kropotkin’s  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the 
course  of  1898-99  and  then  as  a  book,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  imprint  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
in  London  in  1899. 

13  Constable  was  a  relatively  old  British  publishing  house,  founded  by  Archibald  Constable 
(1774-1827)  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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publish  Sven  Hedin’s14  book  on  Central  Asia  which  they  bought  for  2000-.[stc] 

Sophie  told  me  that  Heinemann  had  said  you  something  about  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  accept  my  book  on  Industries  &  Agriculture.15  I  would  be  so  anxious  to  know 
why.  Perhaps,  if  it[sfc]  something  that  may  be  altered,  I  could  improve  the  book.  I 
cannot  understand  why  they  have  refused  it. 

How  are  you?  The  country  now  must  begin  to  be  very  enjoyable. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Garnett  from  us  both,  and  many  kisses  to 
Bunny.16 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

3  [HR] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

November  23,  1898. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Mrs.  Stepniak  has  told  me  about  what  Mr.  Heinemann  mentioned  to  you  about  my 
Memoirs ,  and  I  would  so  much  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  my  literary  affairs.  I 
am  in  great  need  of  a  good  adviser. 

Where  and  when  could  we  meet?  You  are,  I  hear,  on  Thursdays  &  Fridays  at  Lon¬ 
don,  and  I  might  come  to  see  you  at  London,  if  you  mention  the  day,  place  &  hour. 
Or,  perhaps,  you  might,  on  your  way  home  spend  with  us  Friday  afternoon.  By  taking 
the  S[outh].  E [astern].  R[ailwa]y.  to  Westerham,  you  might  alight  at  Grove  Park  and 
come  to  Bromley  and  again  catch  in  the  evening  a  train  to  Westerham  at  Grove  Park; 
Bromley  is  only  2  stations  from  Park.  If  you  let  me  know  which  train  you  propose  to 
take,  I  might  meet  you  at  the  Bromley  Station  which  is  6mlinutesl-  from  our  house,  and 
after  having  had  here  an  early  supper,  you  would  continue  your  journey  to  Westerham. 
There  is  no  more  dangers  [sic]  of  infection — Sasha  has  her  certificate  from  the  doctor 
for  the  school. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  most  pleasant  to  have  you  here,  but  if  you  appoint  me  where 
to  meet  you  at  London,  it  will  be  quite  pleasant  to  me  to  come  to  London,  to  see  you. 

With  heartiest  good  wishes, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

4  [HR] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

November  28,  1898. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Here  is  the  letter  of  A.  P.  Watt18  which  speaks  of  his  conversation  with  Messrs. 

14  Sven  Anders  Hedin  (1865-1952)  was  a  Swedish  explorer  of  Central  Asia.  The  book  referred 
to  here  is  in  all  probability  Through  Asia,  published  in  London  by  Constable  in  1898. 

15  Kropotkin  is  referring  to  his  book  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops,  published  in  London  by 
Hutchinson  in  1899. 

16  ‘Bunny’  was  the  family  name  of  Edward  and  Constance  Garnetts’  son  David  (1892-1981), 
later  a  well-known  novelist  and  editor. 

17  ‘Sasha’  is  the  Kropotkins’  daughter  Alexandra  (1886- 1960s). 

18  Alexander  Pollock  Watt  (1834-1914)  was  the  founder  of  the  first  literary  agency  (described 
as  such)  in  Britain,  which  bore  his  name.  At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  publishers  began 
to  compete  with  each  other  on  an  ever  more  commercial  basis  to  capture  the  mass  market  of  the 
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Constable  (Kylman  [sic]  19 )  and  also  contains  what  Houghton  &  Mifflin20  wrote  about 
Harper’s21  intention  to  issue  the  Memoirs  in  England;  [sfc] 

and  also  a  short  Synopsis  of  the  Memoirs ,  with  a  statement  concerning  this  length 
etc. 

I  just  now  write  to  Mr.  Watt  in  the  sense  we  spoke  on  Saturday,  and  as  soon  as  I 
have  his  reply  I  will  communicate  it  to  you. 

You  cannot  imagine,  dear  Garnett,  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  this  matter.  In  my  hands,  the  matter  is  sure  to  be  a  failure. 

With  joined  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Garnett  and  yourself  and  many  kisses  from 
Sasha  to  Bunnie, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Fisher  Unwin22  also  expects  to  have  the  offer  of  the 
Memoirs.  He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  twice. 


newly  literate,  authors  increasingly  resorted  to  literary  agents  to  protect  their  interests  and  defend 
their  copyrights.  Publishers  did  not  always  welcome  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  their 
relationship  with  ‘their’  authors:  William  Heinemann,  for  instance,  was  famous  for  refusing  to 
deal  with  literary  agents.  This  created  one  new  area  of  tension  in  publishing. 

Kropotkin’s  primary  motivation — to  propagandise  for  anarchism  in  the  widest  circle  of 
readers — created  another  for  those  who  had  to  deal  with  him.  His  intention  was  in  one  way 
premised  on  an  age  of  mass  circulation  books  and  magazines.  In  another  sense,  however, 
Kropotkin’s  determination  to  secure  a  wide  sale  for  his  books  at  the  low  prices  which  working- 
class  readers  would  be  able  to  afford  may  be  seen  as  going  against  the  grain  of  commerce:  pub¬ 
lishers  certainly  wanted  the  mass  market,  but  primarily  in  order  to  maximise  their  profits,  while 
Kropotkin  wanted  the  mass  market  in  order  by  his  writings  to  spread  the  ideas  of  anarchism. 
Similarly,  literary  agents  wanted  to  maximise  the  income  of  the  authors  whom  they  represented, 
of  which  they  were  paid  a  share.  The  tension  to  which  these  letters  attest  is  therefore  between  all 
three  sides:  between  Kropotkin,  many  of  the  firms  which  published  him,  and  literary  agents  wish¬ 
ing  to  represent  such  a  best-selling  (but,  from  their  point  of  view,  awkward)  non-fiction  author. 

These  tensions  were  augmented  by  other  factors  too.  One  of  these  was  that  Kropotkin  was 
becoming  an  international  author  and,  in  particular,  was  being  read  in  America,  which  he  visited 
in  1897  and  1901.  He  was  struck  by  what  he  perceived  as  highly  suitable  ground  for  anarchism 
there  and  anxious  through  political  motives  to  maximise  sales  in  the  US  market.  Publishers,  on 
the  other  hand,  whichever  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  worked  on,  were  above  all  anxious  to  gain 
purchasers,  at  the  ‘right’  price.  This  factor  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  letters  to  Edward  Garnett 
(see  below,  letters  9  and  11). 

The  other  factor  which  motivated  Kropotkin  was  his  fear  that  the  Russian  government  would 
buy  up  entire  editions  of  his  books,  thus  effectively  suppressing  them  unless  the  publisher  agreed 
to  a  second  edition.  This,  he  believed,  they  had  done  with  the  French  translation  of  Stepniak’s 
work,  Russia  under  The  Tsars,  which  came  out  in  1887.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  to  Garnett  in 
his  letter  of  8  June  1899:  ‘I  learned  lately  for  sure  that  there  is  here  in  London  an  agency,  at  the 
embassy,  to  buy  out  of  the  trade  the  books  hostile  to  the  Russian  government.’ 

19  Otto  Kyllmann  was  the  chairman  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Constable  (see  above,  note  13). 

20  Houghton  &  Mifflin  was  the  American  publishing  house,  founded  in  1880,  which  in  1899 
published  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  in  the  US. 

21  Harper  &  Bros,  was  an  old-established  (1825)  American  publisher. 

22  Thomas  Fisher  Unwin  (1848-1935)  founded  his  publishing  house  in  1882.  The  books  he 
chose  to  publish  reflected  to  a  considerable  extent  his  interest  in  liberal  causes.  As  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  a  British  anti-Tsarist  organisation  founded  in  1890, 
he  took  particular  interest  in  Russian  affairs. 
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5  [HR].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

November  30,  1898. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Here  is  the  letter  which  I  got  this  morning  from  A.  R  Watt,  in  reply  to  mine,  in  which 
I  mentioned  my  desire  to  take  the  selling  of  my  Memoirs  into  my  own  hands.  I  leave  it 
entirely  to  you  to  see  in  how  far  we  must  wait  till  he  gets  a  reply  from  MM.  Harper  & 
C°. 

I  am  afraid  he  will  make  the  offer  to  Harpers  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  refusal. 
But — can  it  be  helped?  Must  I  not  reply  him  that  once  he  has  begun  pourparlers  with 
Harpers  I  will  wait  this  result. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R  Kropotkin. 

6  [HR] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

December  14,  1898. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  two  notes.  I  was  awfully  busy  with  sending  a  new 
instalment,  and  quite  broken  down. 

I  wrote  to  Watt  as  you  advised  and  here  is  the  reply — which  I  have  not  answered — 
intending  to  write  on  the  1 5th  that  I  take  the  matter  in  my  hands  &  wish  to  know  how 
it  stands  with  Harper. 

Guy  &  Bird  are  also  willing  to  have  the  offer  of  the  book,  but  I  have  promised 
nothing. 

—Now,  as  to  the  men  I  knew.  Alas,  of  the  1st  class  others  they  are  few:  Per- 
ovskaya,23  Stepniak,24  Tourgueneff,25  Antokolsky  the  sculptor,26  Rochefort,27  Cle- 
menceau  through  my  wife.  The  interest  of  the  Memoirs  will,  however,  not  be  in  ‘the 

23  Sofiia  L'vovna  Perovskaia  (1854-1881)  was  a  member  of  Narodnaia  volia  (People’s  Will), 
the  revolutionary  terrorist  group  which  at  the  end  of  the  1870s  took  as  its  aim  the  assassination  of 
Tsar  Aleksandr  II.  She  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  finally  succeeded  in  this  aim  on  1  March 
1881,  was  caught  and  convicted,  and  became  the  first  woman  to  be  hanged  for  political  crimes  in 
Russia. 

24  Stepniak  was  the  pseudonym  of  Sergei  Mikhailovich  Kravchinskii  (1851-1895).  Kravchin- 
skii  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  at  the  start  of  the  1870s  as  a  propagandist,  participating 
in  the  ‘Going  to  the  People’  in  1873-74,  later  became  a  terrorist  and  carried  out  the  assassination 
by  stabbing  of  the  head  of  the  political  police,  General  N.  V.  Mezentsev,  in  1878.  He  then  fled 
Russia,  never  to  return.  In  1884  he  ended  up  in  London  where  he  worked  as  an  author — mainly 
in  English — and  propagandist  for  the  anti-Tsarist  cause  until  his  death  in  a  railway  accident  in 
1895.  His  best  known  works  were  Underground  Russia  (London  1884)  and  The  Russian  Peasantry 
(London,  1888).  Stepniak’s  efforts,  more  than  anyone  else’s,  were  responsible  for  the  change  in 
the  British  public’s  attitude  to  Russia  in  the  quarter-century  preceding  the  Great  War. 

25  Ivan  Sergeevich  Turgenev  (1818-1883),  the  novelist  and  dramatist. 

26  Mark  Matveevich  Antokofskii  (1843-1902)  specialised  in  monumental  statuary  of  historical 
figures  such  as  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

27  Henri  Rochefort  (1832-1913)  was  a  French  journalist  and  politician.  Under  the  Second 
Empire  he  was  a  republican,  but  under  the  Third  Republic  he  became  a  nationalist,  militarist  and 
anti-Dreyfusard.  Kropotkin’s  attitude  to  him  was  therefore  deeply  ambiguous. 

28  Georges  Clemenceau  (1841-1929)  was  a  French  radical  journalist  and  politician  of  the 
Third  Republic.  He  later  became  Prime  Minister  of  France  from  1906  to  1909  and  1917  to 
1919,  on  the  second  occasion  being  credited  with  having  greatly  helped  with  the  French  victory 
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Men  I  met  with’.  Any  chairman  of  a  Mechanics’  Institute  who  receives  lecturers  in  his 
house,  would,  I  am  afraid,  name  more  names  than  I  could  do. 

The  interest  of  my  Memoirs  will  be  rather,  like  Rousseau’s  and  Goethe’s,  in  the 
society  they  describe,  and  in  the  psychics  of  men  like  myself.  So,  I  am  sure,  they  will 
be  judged.  In  the  movements  of  thought  at  a  given  epoch  in  various  countries,  and  in 
the  variety  of  spheres  dealt  with. 

The  instalment  I  sent  yesterday  dealt  with  Siberia,  i.e.,  the  hidden  and  violent  close 
of  the  reform  period  in  Russia.29  The  next  one  deals  with  the  apathic  [stc]  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  &  then  the  Intfernationa]1  Working  Men’s  Ass[ociatio]n.30 

I  am  so  broken  down  that  I  go  away  for  a  week  to  Brighton.  However,  my  letters  will 
be  sent  over  to  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

Enclosed  two  letters  from  Houghton  &  Mifflin.  In  every  letter  they  say  the  same. 
Also  Watt’s  letter. 

7  [HR].  23,  Charlotte  Street,  Brighton. 

December  18,  1898. 

Till  Thursday  morning  only.  Then  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Here  is  what  I  got  from  Watt  this  morning  and  what  I  intend  to  reply.  If 
you  think  that  the  enclosed  letter  to  Watt  is  all  right,  post  it  kindly.  If  not — 
return  it  to  me  with  any  alterations  you  may  suggest.  Perhaps  I  may  stop  it  on  the  2d 
[sic]  page  without  mentioning  anything  about  the  next  instalment?  I  am  worried  that 
nothing  will  come  out  of  Watt’s  interference. 

Just  now,  Hutchinson,31  being  asked  whether  he  has  sent  the  250  copies  of  Fields 
&c.  which  he  has  sold  to  Houghton  Mifflin  &  C°-  for  Russia, — replies  that  he  has  not 
because  I  have  not  yet  passed  the  book  through  the  press  and  that  therefore  he  cannot 
bring  out  the  book  on  January  31st  as  bound  by  agreement.  This  is  all  a  trick  because 
on  Nov.  23rd  I  have  posted  him  the  book  with  title  page,  Contents,  Alphabetical]. 
Index  and  all,  signed  Ready  to  Print. 

This  is  why  I  add  the  lines  concerning  Hutchinson. 


in  the  Great  War. 

29  In  modern  editions,  this  corresponds  to  the  third  part  of  Kropotkin’s  Memoirs  of  a  Revolu¬ 
tionist  (‘Siberia’),  in  which  he  describes  his  life  as  an  army  officer  in  Siberia  from  1862  to  1867. 
There  he  witnessed  the  ‘Age  of  Great  Reforms’  initiated  by  Aleksandr  II  and  crowned  by  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  of  1861.  Subsequently,  beginning  with  the  revolt  in  Poland  in  1863, 
the  government’s  mood  changed  to  a  much  more  timid  and  conservative  one.  Kropotkin  was  able 
to  observe  this  from  the  arrival  in  Siberia  of  Polish  nationalist  prisoners  taken  during  the  uprising, 
the  first  of  many  cohorts  of  political  prisoners  to  be  exiled  in  Siberia. 

30  In  modern  editions  of  Kropotkin’s  Memoirs ,  this  corresponds  to  the  fourth  part  ‘St  Peters¬ 
burg,  including  the  first  journey  to  Western  Europe’.  It  covers  the  period  1867  to  Kropotkin’s 
arrest  in  January  1874,  which  saw  Kropotkin’s  return  from  Siberia  to  St  Petersburg,  his  first  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  fields  of  geography  and  revolutionary  organisation  and  his  journey  to  Switzerland  in 
1872,  where  he  joined  the  International  Working  Men’s  Association  (the  First  International)  and 
came  to  know  and  appreciate  its  anarchist  (‘no-government’,  as  Kropotkin  calls  it)  current. 

31  Hutchinson’s  was  a  publishing  house  founded  in  London  in  1887  by  George  Thompson 
Hutchinson  (1857-1931). 
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I  am  here  for  a  few  days,  till  Thursday  morning  only,  so  that  you  better  write  to 
Bromley,  wherefrom  I  also  date  my  letter  to  Mr  Watt. 

I  was  broken  down  and  came  here  to  breathe  sea-air. 

With  best  wishes, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

8  [HH] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

6  January  1899 

Dear  Garnett, 

Many  apologies  for  delay  in  answering  your  good  long  letter.  I  work  hard  on  the  next 
instalment  which  must  go  by  the  10th. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  first  steps.  Longman’s32  would  be  capital  indeed. 
Only  don’t  mention  about  selling  copyright.  I  should  not  like  the  idea  of  it. 

Acting  on  your  suggestion,  I  have  asked  to  have  a  carbon  copy  of  the  instalment 
which  is  now  at  the  typewriter’s  and  will  have  in  a  few  days  a  new  copy  made  of  the 
previous  (5th  instalment).  It  is  done  here  at  Bromley. 

As  to  Longman’s  question  about  Science.  There  is  some  in  the  Atlantic  and  will  be 
more  in  the  book.  For  the  Atlantic  I  wrote  ‘Siberia’  in  one  instalment,  but  there  is  the 
matter  of  3  or  4  for  the  book.  (Between  instalments  3  &  4  (Dec.  &  Jan.)  about  5-6 
chapters  have  been  left  out  by  me,  also  for  the  book). 

'X  “X 

I  have  more  Science  for  Longman.  It  is  Mutual  Aid.  But  there  will  be  enough  of 
it  in  the  Memoirs,  too.  Not  the  researches  themselves!  but  the  individual’s  relation  to 
them.  That  personality,  whose  life  I  describe,  begins  to  interest  me  objectively,  the 
more  so  as  I  formerly  never  plunged  into  self-interest,  &  disliked  it.  But  in  the  past,  it 
wins  interest. 

—All  you  say  about  first-class  publishers  and  their  relations  to  books  is  so  true. 
There  is,  however,  this  consideration.  I  should  like  that  after  some  time,  I  could  give 
the  book  into  free  circulation,  at  least  in  Europe,  so  cheap  that  every  worker  could  have 
a  copy.  A  publisher,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  do  it.  If  I  was  only  sure  that  after  a  time 
he  would  give  it  in  a  very  cheap  edition.  Flammarion  has  brought  out  my  Paroles  d’un 
Revolte  (same  print  &  pages)  at  1  fr.  25,  (instead  of  3  fr.  50).  If  only  I  could  be  sure 
that  after  a  few  years  Longman  would  do  the  same:  an  edition  as  nearly  to  cost  price  as 
possible. 

32  Longmans  was  at  this  time  an  old  family  publishing  firm  founded  by  Thomas  Longman  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  a  reputation  for  publishing  good  modern  fiction. 
The  owner  of  the  firm  at  this  time,  Charles  Longman,  was  worried  about  Kropotkin’s  association 
with  ‘Anarchism  [which]  has  a  very  ugly  sound  to  English  ears  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  person  such  as  Prince  Kropotkin  can  be  associated  with  such 
a  creed’  (Longman’s  letter  to  Edward  Garnett,  n.d.,  quoted  in  Jefferson,  op.  cit.,  p.  35).  This 
concern  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  anarchist  bombing  attentats  during  the  1890s  in  France, 
Spain  and  even  London  (the  Greenwich  Park  accident  of  1894  which  was  a  major  ingredient  of 
the  plot  of  Conrad’s  The  Secret  Agent). 

33  Mutual  Aid  (London  1902)  was  a  work  on  which  Kropotkin  had  worked  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  had  its  origin  in  articles  written  for  the  magazine  The  Nineteenth  Century.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  oppose  to  the  standard  interpretation  of  Darwinism,  which  emphasised  the  principle  of 
individual  struggle  in  nature,  the  concept  of  mutual  aid  in  nature  as  a  biological,  anthropological, 
historical,  sociological  and  ethical  principle. 
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That  could  be  arranged,  but  the  main  difficulty  is  this: — There  may  be  many  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  suppressing  my  Memoirs  and  to  deal  with  a  good  publisher,  as 
Longman’s  is  very  desirable.  So  long  as  the  firm  is  in  their  hands,  it  is  all  right. 
But  it  may  change  hands  some  day — this  is  a  possibility  which  must  be  taken  as  a 
mere  possibility  in  trade — and  there  comes  in  the  danger.  I  will  speak,  of  course,  of 
how  the  Russian  Government  intended  to  kill  me  in  Switzerland,  how  50,000  rou¬ 
bles  were  promised  to  another  for  that  feat  &c.;  how  an  attempt  to  kidnap  Stepniak 
and  me  was  made — the  offer,  at  least,  to  take  us  out  in  a  yacht  (just  as  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Carrara  has  been  kidnapped  here  the  other  day — and  how  Herzen  had  to  be  kid¬ 
napped)  &  I  will  tell  how  Boris  Milikoff  warned  friends  that  Stepniak  &  myself  should 
not  leave  England.  And  so  on.  In  short,  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  book  may  be 
made — just  as  Stepniak’s  book  Russia  Under  The  Tsars,34  in  French  translation  has  been 
bought  entirely  by  the  Russian  Government  from  the  publisher. — I  don’t  say  there  is 
a  probability  of  Longman’s  ever  passing  into  such  hands;  but  we  are  men,  and  the 

possibility  must  be  foreseen.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  sh-  like  to  retain  some 
rights  upon  the  book. 

—I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  like  the  3rd  instalment.  I  am  sure  you  would  equally 
like  the  chapters  I  have  omitted  in  the  Atlantic  dealing  with  our  petty  revolutions  &c. 
They  are  lively. 

— Georg  Brandes,35  (who  is  unfortunately  ill  and  has  just  lost  his  mother)  wrote  to 
me  on  December  28th.  ‘J’ai  a  vous  exprimer  ma  joie  des  trois  numeros  de  V Atlantic 
Monthly.  Votre  autobiographic  est  pleine  d’interet.  Toutes  les  personnes  y  caracterisees 
sont  dessinees  avec  une  vigueur  peu  commune  et  vous  avez  trouve  la  juste  mesure 
entre  trop  et  trop  peu.  II  y  a  des  scenes  delicieuses,  comme  celle  oil  vous  etes  pres  de 
l’empereur,  et  des  scenes  poignantes  comme  celles  des  corps  de  pages’. 

Mavor36  &  Prof.  Coleman3  /  write  that  the  Memoirs  are  very  much  read  in  Canada. 
‘They  must  have  increased  their  circulation  here’  Mavor  says. 

Another  personality  grows,  as  I  write.  It  is  Alexander  II — that  complex,  double  per- 

O  Q 

sonality,  in  whom  the  inner  conflict  between  the  two  men  attains  a  dramatic  &  psy- 

34  Published  in  London  in  two  volumes  in  1885.  A  French  edition,  La  Russie  sous  les  tzars,  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1887. 

35  Georg  Morris  Cohen  Brandes  (1842-1927)  was  a  famous  Danish  literary  critic  and  socialist. 
Kropotkin  corresponded  with  him  for  a  number  of  years:  these  letters  are  reprinted  in  P.  Kruger, 
Correspondance  de  Georg  Brandes  (4  vols.:  Copenhagen,  1951-66),  vol.  III. 

36  James  Mavor  (1854-1927)  was  a  Scottish  economist.  In  1895  he  emigrated  to  Canada  and 
was  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  had  met  Kropotkin  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  late  1880s.  He  was  the  author,  among  other  things,  of  an  excellent  Economic  History  of 
Russia  (London,  1914:  2  vols.). 

37  ‘Professor  Coleman’  is  perhaps  the  Dr  A.  P.  Coleman,  a  geologist  at  Toronto  University, 
who  gave  a  paper  at  the  same  session  of  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  which  Kropotkin  delivered  his  paper  on  the  asar  of  Finland,  in  August 
1897. 

38  There  is  a  memorable  portrait  of  Alexander  II,  the  ‘Tsar-Liberator’,  in  Kropotkin’s  Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionist,  and  this  description  conforms  to  the  outlines  of  that  depiction.  Kropotkin  met 
the  Tsar  at  graduation  from  the  Corps  of  Pages,  around  1860,  and  was  struck,  not  by  the  Tsar’s 
visionary  liberalism  but  by  his  world-weariness  and  cynicism.  The  first  part  of  his  reign  (from 
1855  to  roughly  1866)  was  dominated  by  the  will  to  reform,  the  remainder  until  his  death  in  1881 
by  an  increasing  determination  to  resist  change.  He  was  assassinated  by  members  of  a  radical 
group,  the  Narodnaia  volia  (‘People’s  Will’). 
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chopathic  height  by  the  end  of  his  life.  He  begins  to  take  body.  Later  on,  he  appears  in 
full. 

But  enough!  Thank  you  so  very  much,  dear  Garnett,  for  your  endeavours. 

Your  affectionate 

P.  Kropotkin. 

I  wrote  to  Watt  exactly  as  you  advised;  no  answer. 

How  the  copyright  in  England  is  secured.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  23rd  of  each 
month  Watt  would  make  the  declaration, — and  neglected.  I  must  now  do  it  myself. 
Where  the  declaration  printed  forms  are  obtained? 

9  [HR].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

[Before  9]  January  1899. 

My  dear  friend, 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Longmans  makes  such  a  small  offer.  It  seems  definitive,  and  we 
must  try  elsewhere.  Mr.  Keltie,39  the  Secretary],  of  the  Geographical].  Society],  tells 
me  that  Methuen40  would  be  willing  also  to  have  the  book,  but  he  advises  by  no  means 
to  sell  the  copyright  entirely. 

Do  you  really  hope  that  Smith  Elder41  might  take  the  book?  I  doubt.  They  published, 

t  Ar\ 

I  think,  Queen  Victoria’s  works. 

Thank  you  for  Miss  Olive’s  article.43  I  will  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  without  delay. 

Excuse  my  disorderly  correspondence.  Awfully  taken  by  Recent  Science ,44 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

10  [HR].  [The  first  part  of  this  letter  is  not  in  the  Harry  Ransom  Center  at  Austin. 
From  the  contents,  it  can  be  dated  at  early  January  1899] 

— Now  about  the  Memoirs.  All  appears  very  promising  with  Smith  &  Elder,  and 
it  would  be  capital,  if  you  succeeded  with  them.  As  for  the  Nihilistic  part  of  the 
memoirs — it  will  not  be  ready  before  another  six  weeks,  and  yet  not  entirely  then, 
because  it  will  only  be  our  movement  (pacific)  and  not  yet  the  terroristic  which  falls 
after  my  escape  and  will  have  to  be  connected  with  my  stay  at  Geneva  and  the  last  years 


39  John  Scott  Keltie  (1840-1927)  was  a  writer  and  geographer.  From  1896  to  1915  he  was  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (established  1830)  and  edited  its  Geographical  Journal 
from  1893  to  1917. 

40  Methuen’s  was  a  publishing  house  founded  in  1889  by  Algernon  Stedman,  who  in  1899 
changed  his  name  to  Methuen.  It  began  by  publishing  educational  works  and  then  established 
itself  as  a  firm  with  a  good  name  for  modern  fiction  (Kipling,  Wilde,  Conrad). 

41  Smith  Elder  was  a  publishing  firm  founded  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  George  Smith  and 
Alexander  Elder.  In  addition  to  Kropotkin’s  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  (1899),  it  published  much 
interesting  contemporary  writing  (Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Hardy). 

42  Queen  Victoria’s  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands  (Smith  Elder,  London, 
1868). 

43  Possibly  one  of  the  (only  lightly)  fictionalised  parts  of  Olive  Garnett’s  Petersburg  Tales  (Lon¬ 
don,  1900). 

44  ‘Recent  Science’  was  a  column  contributed  by  Kropotkin  to  the  monthly  magazine  The 
Nineteenth  Century  throughout  the  1890s.  He  frequently  complained  to  friends  of  the  time  which 
it  took  to  read  and  then  write  on  the  many  scientific  works  which  it  summarised. 
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of  Al.  II’s  reign.45  Of  one  thing  you  can  assure  the  publishers — that  what  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  writes  me  in  every  number;  namely  that  the  interest  of  the  Memoirs  grows 
with  every  number.  It  must  be  so.  The  epoch  grows  more  dramatic.  And  when  the 
Russian  movement  ends  the  scene  is  Western  Europe.  No  one  knows  here  the  inner 
life  of  the  workers’  movement:  the  men,  the  characters,  their  aspirations,  their  level  of 
development  &  their  self-sacrifices,  their  attitude  towards  the  leaders  &  so  on.  It  is  as 
new  for  West  European  readers  as  Russia  &  nearer  home. 

— I  will  write  to  Houghton  Mifflin  about  the  copies,  &  your  name  upon  them. 

When  shall  we  meet?  Are  you  always  straight  from  London  on  your  way  home. 
Could  you  not  some  day  stop  on  your  way  home  at  Bromley. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R  Kropotkin. 

11  [HR].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

January  9,  1899. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

Our  letters  crossed  on  the  way.  By  this  time  you  must  have  got  mine. 

I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for  your  endeavours  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  not  to  agree 
with  Longman’s  proposals.  I  would  like  by  no  means  to  sell  the  copyright  entirely, 
and  should  think  that  for  the  copyright  500£  is  hardly  enough.  That  represents  a  25% 
royalty  on  2000  copies  at  25/-. 46  But  the  book  will  sell  even  more  in  cheap  editions.  At 
any  rate  I  am  most  unwilling  to  part  with  the  copyright.47 

On  Wednesday  I  will  call  upon  you,  at  one,  as  you  suggest  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  we  shall  have  a  good  talk.  Your  letter  came  already  on  Saturday  but  I  am  just  now 
hurrying  with  the  last  touches  to  the  outgoing  MS.  of  which  I  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

With  heartiest  good  wishes, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

1 2  [HR] .  [The  first  part  of  this  letter  is  not  at  the  Harry  Ransome  Center.  From  its 
contents  it  can  be  dated  as  early  January  1899] 

and  that  possibility  must  be  foreseen.  I  think  therefore  that  a  paragraph  must  be 
introduced  to  the  effect  that  ‘if  it  is  ascertained  that  the  book  has  been  out  of  print 
for  3  months  the  present  agreement  is  rescinded’.  Messrs  Smith  Elder  surely  have  no 
suspicion  if  an  artificial  support  may  be  possible,  but  that  has  taken  place48  and  in 

45  Kropotkin  is  referring  here  to  his  second  stay  in  Geneva,  from  1879  to  1881,  and  about  the 
terroristic  movements  of  the  late  1870s  in  Russia,  as  described  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  Memoirs  of 
a  Revolutionist ,  ‘Western  Europe’. 

46  Actually,  a  25%  royalty  on  2000  copies  at  25/-  (=£1.25)  would  be  £625. 

4/  Kropotkin’s  motivation  here  is  clear:  to  maximize  the  circulation  of  his  Memoirs  by  having 
them  published  in  a  cheap  edition,  which  would  be  affordable  to  ordinary  workers.  It  is  interesting 
that  Garnett,  in  his  ‘interpretation’  of  this  motive  to  Charles  Longman,  no  doubt  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  threw  a  more  venal,  and  therefore  more  understandable,  light  as  far  as  the  publisher 
was  concerned  by  saying  that  ‘from  the  many  encouraging  letters  [Kropotkin]  instantly  received 
from  all  quarters  on  his  ‘Memoirs’. . .  thinks  it  to  his  advantage  not  to  sell  the  book  outright  but 
to  adhere  to  this  plan  of  a  certain  sum  paid  on  publication  on  account  of  a  royalty’  (Jefferson,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  35-36). 

48  What  Kropotkin  has  in  mind  here  by  ‘artificial  support’  is  probably  a  repetition  of  what 
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the  book-trade,  one  can  never  say  beforehand  what  may  be  the  changes  in  the  persons 
leading  a  firm. 

With  all  the  remainder  I  am  fully  agreed  and  can  only  express  you,  dear  friend,  my 
warmest  thanks  for  what  you  have  done. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

P.S.  As  to  portraits, — can  it  not  be  avoided  to  give  one?  You  would  hardly  believe 
how  averse  I  am  to  the  giving  of  portraits  of  living  men.  We  may  talk  of  it  with  Mr.  R. 
Smith49  when  we  meet  on  Thursday  29th. 

13  [HR].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

January  24,  1899. 

Dear  friend, 

Here  is  the  Synopsis.  I  think  you  will  find  it  all  right.  There  is  no  time  to  make  it 
type  here?  Is  it  necessary,  [sfc] 

Here  is  also  the  letter  from  Watt  concerning  the  copyright  as  well  as  the  pamphlets 
which  had  to  be  deposited  on  Jan[uary].  2d. — where?  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done. 

With  warmest  thanks  for  all  your  pains  with  that  book. 

Yours  affectionately, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

I  keep  one  copy  thinking  that  you  need  not  all  the  eight. 

14  [HH].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

15  March  1899 

Dear  Garnett, 

I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  that  you  did  pay  a  tribute  to  influenza.  So  did  I,  also — just  at 
the  time  as  I  was  finishing  the  7th  instalment.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finishing 
it,  but  sent  it  out  still  on  the  1 1th  (partly  dictated).  As  part  of  the  MS.  went  to  Boston 
without  having  been  read  by  Mr.  Heath50  I  have  sent  it  to  him  and  as  soon  as  it  is  back 
(in  a  couple  of  days)  it  will  be  posted  to  you  (by  Sophie:  I  feel  very  poorly,  and  go  away 
somewhere  to  the  seaside  for  a  week). 

I  have  written  to  Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  (W.  Page51  )  recommending  highly  your 
sister’s  sketch.  But  they  must  attach  very  little  value  to  my  recommendation — rather 
the  reverse — as  the  article  of  Elie  Reclus  I  had  sent  to  them  was  not  accepted  (in 

he  believed  had  occurred  at  the  publication  of  the  French  edition  of  Stepniak’s  Russia  Under  the 
Tsars  in  1887,  which  volume  was,  so  he  thought,  bought  up  by  the  Russian  government  in  a 
largely  successful  attempt  to  suppress  it  (see  above,  letter  8  of  6  January  1899). 

49  Reginald  John  Smith  (1857-1916),  a  barrister  and  publisher,  was  from  1899  head  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

50  ‘Mr.  Heath’ — the  Heath  family  were  connected  at  several  points  with  the  Garnetts.  Nellie 
Heath  was  Edward  Garnett’s  mistress,  while  her  father  Richard,  a  Christian  Socialist  engraver, 
lived  close  to  the  Garnetts  in  the  Surrey  countryside  and  her  brother  Carl  acted  as  occasional 
tutor  to  the  Garnetts’  only  child,  David.  It  is  probably  Richard  Heath  who  is  meant  here. 

51  W.  Page  was  a  representative  of  the  American  publishing  firm  Houghton  Mifflin  (see 
Kropotkin’s  letter  to  James  Mavor  of  17  November  1897,  John  Slatter,  ‘The  Anarchist  Prince 
in  the  New  World’,  British  Journal  of  Canadian  Studies  1 1/2  (1996),  pp.  274-75). 

52  Elie  Reclus  (1827-1904),  brother  of  Elisee  (see  note  71  below)  was  an  anarchist  and  ethno- 
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which  they  were  right,  I  should  say).  To  Ely53  I  will  write  in  a  few  days. 

Thanks  for  the  Times  review  of  Fields  etc.  At  the  prohibitive  price  of  12/-  it  is  sure 
to  be  a  failure,  although  there  were  such  good  reviews  in  D.  Chronicle ,54  Scotsman ,55 
Echo ,56  etc. 

As  to  Smith  Elder’s  condition  I  think  we  must  keep  our  stand  on  500£.  You  know 
that  what  is  got  will  be  all.  Not  a  penny  more  will  come  in  later  on.  They  will  keep  the 
sale  up  to  that,  not  more. 

Did  you  receive  the  copies  for  copyright  declaration  from  Houghton  Mifflin?  If  they 
went  again  to  Watt,  the  March  instalment  will  have  been  lost. 

With  best,  heartiest  good  wishes, 

Yours  affectionately 

P.  Kropotkin. 

1 5  [HH] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

June  8  1899. 

My  dear  friend, 

Excuse  my  silence.  To-morrow  I  must  post  the  next  instalment  for  the  States,  and 
every  minute  was  precious — so  late  I  am  this  time. 

Now  as  to  Smith  Elder’s  offer.  It  falls  short  of  what  I  expected,  but  I  see  nothing  else 
to  be  done  but  to  accept  it — unless  it  could  be  bettered  this  way:  20  per  cent  of  royalty 
on  the  copies  above  1500; 

or  £500  outright  for  the  book  sold  for  seven  years  (not  ten,  because  ten  would  be 
too  long  a  term  for  a  copyright). 

The  question  is,  whether  you  can,  with  respect  to  convenience,  make  such  offers 
with  any  chance  of  success.  If  this  can  be  done,  perhaps  it  is  worth  trying. 

I  leave  it,  however,  entirely  in  your  hands. 

As  to  Heinemann,  if  there  were  a  great  difference  between  what  he  can  offer  and 
what  Smith  Elder  do  offer, — perhaps  it  would  have  been  worth  while  trying  him.  But  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  what  you  said  me  once  about  the  difference  for  one  in 
being  introduced  by  a  large  firm,  like  Smith  Elder,  and  a  smaller  firm.  The  advantage 
of  the  former  are  so  great  that  if  Heinemann  should  offer  £400,  or  20%  royalty,  we 
ought  to  prefer,  I  suppose,  Smith  Elder.  In  short,  all  taken,  we  must,  I  think,  accept 
Smith  Elder’s  offer. 

Only  one  point  more.  Last  week  I  wrote  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  telling  them 
that  I  was  asking  £500  capitalised  royalty,  and  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  undertake 
to  see  a  publisher.  And  I  added:  ‘Have  you  no  publishing  arrangements  of  your  own 
for  England?’  Which  was,  so  to  say,  an  indirect  offer  to  them  to  take  the  book  on  these 
conditions  for  England  as  well. 

grapher  who  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  exile  from  France.  Under  the  Commune  of  1871  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

33  Robert  Erskine  Ely  (1861-1948)  was  an  educator.  He  was  president  of  the  Prospect  Union,  a 
lodging  house  for  students,  from  1891  to  1 90 1 ,  in  1901  founded  the  League  of  Political  Education 
and  was  its  Director  from  1901  to  1937,  was  in  1907  the  secretary  of  the  National  Peace  and 
Arbitration  Congress  and  in  1910-11  edited  the  Yearbook  of  the  Economics  Club. 

54  The  Daily  Chronicle  was  a  Liberal  London  daily  newspaper  published  from  1856  to  1930. 
Its  editor  at  the  time  of  writing  was  the  radical  journalist  H.  W.  Massingham. 

35  The  Scotsman ,  a  daily  paper,  has  been  published  in  Edinburgh  since  1817. 

36  The  Echo  was  a  Liberal  London  evening  newspaper  published  from  1868  to  1905. 
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Of  course,  such  a  question  obliges  one  to  nothing,  because  they  know  that  you  took 
it  in  hand,  and  Smith  Elder’s  offer  comes  in  the  meantime.  But — who  knows,  if  they 
would  not  make  up  their  minds  to  take  the  book  on  such  conditions.  I  write:  ‘Who 
knows’,  but  in  reality  I  think  it  highly  improbable;  so  that  we  may  leave  it  out  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

—The  length  of  the  book  will  be  150,000,  and  I  hope  that  by  the  15th  of  September 
all  the  MS.  will  be  ready  for  print.  The  earlier  parts — earlier,  beginning  with  the  1st  of 
August — all  that,  of  course,  if  health  continues  to  be  all  right. 

— For  portraits  I  should  suggest  one  of  my  mother,  instead  of  2  of  mine — it  is 
lovely — or  at  least  instead  of  one  of  the  two  if  my  face  must  be  inflicted  on  the 
readers. — This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  detail. 

That  is  all,  in  the  meantime,  dear  friend,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to 
you  about  having  settled  it  so  far. 

With  much  love, 

Your  affectionate 

P.  Kropotkin. 

The  first  editions — a  small  one  of  Field ,  Factories  has  been  sold,  here  and  in  America 
as  well. 

By  the  way,  I  learned  lately  for  sure  that  there  is  here  in  London  an  agency,  at  the  em¬ 
bassy,  to  buy  out  of  the  trade  the  books  hostile  to  the  Russian  Government.  I  guessed 
it  was  so  when  your  father  asked  me  about  it.  Now  I  know  for  sure. 

P.K. 

16  [HH].  Till  Saturday  12  o’clock. 

14  Grafton  Street,  Brighton. 

2  November  1899 

My  dear  friend, 

I  am  in  a  great  perplexity.  From  the  enclosed  letter  of  R.  Smith  you  will  see  that 
he  intends  to  publish  the  book  under  the  title  of  ‘Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist’ 
instead  of ‘Memoirs’. 

Now  I  wrote  him  that  it  is  impossible  as  it  would  be  too  late  to  make  the  change 
in  America,  and  I  write  him  just  now  that  it  would  not  be  fair  towards  my  American 
publishers. 

The  title,  Autobiography  of  a  Revolutionist ,  is  the  title  they  gave.  When  I  saw  it  first  in 
the  Atlantic ,  I  objected  to  it;  but  it  was  too  late  to  change  it  in  the  2nd  instalment,  and 
so  I  abandoned  my  objections  and  the  work  was  under  this  title. 

When  it  came  to  be  published  in  a  book-form,  after  our  talk  which  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  I  wrote  to  Houghton  Mifflin,  asking  them  to  change  the  title  for  Memoirs ,  and 
saying  it  was  the  title  we  had  agreed  upon  with  Messrs.  Smith  Elder. 

They  accepted  it  reluctantly,  but  accepted,  and  now  we  should  take  their  title  when 
they  cannot  alter  it  more.  I  have  a  letter  from  them,  dated  October  19,  saying  that  all 
plates  are  ready,  and  the  printing  begins  ‘in  a  day  or  two’. 

By  this  time  the  book,  which  appears  on  the  15th,  must  be  all  printed  and  at  the 
binders. 

I  write  all  that  to  Mr.  Smith,  but  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  I  am  afraid  that  he  may 
keep  to  his  idea.  If  you  see  him,  kindly  speak  to  him  of  that. 

The  printing  is  nearly  all  done.  The  last  proof  of  the  Index  just  reaches  me. 
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I  am  here  until  Saturday,  midday  only. 

With  much  love, 

Your  affectionate, 

P.  Krop. 

Excuse  the  scribbling  in  great  hurry. 

17  [HH].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

7  November  1899 

Dear  friend, 

Best  thanks  for  your  letter.  R.  Smith  has  come  round,  after  a  long  letter  of  mine.  It 
is  all  right  now.  But  you  know  it  perhaps  by  this  time,  as  I  posted  to  you  a  Postcard  to 
that  effect — only  omitting  ‘Edenbridge’. 

I  have  sent  your  Ibsen  article — but  pardon  me — only  on  Sunday  1st.  Even  in 
Brighton  I  had  all  the  time  proofs  and  the  Index.  Never  knew  that  there  is  such  a 
useful  race  of  people,  the  ‘Indexers’,  till  I  had  done  three-quarters  of  it.  And  it  took  a 
lot  of  time,  although  I  did  it  in  the  proper  way,  on  cards. 

As  for  the  Transvaal  article,57  I  would  have  sent  it  to  Clemenceau  for  his  Aurore58 
which  is  a  very  widely  read  paper.  The  Depeche  of  Toulouse,  in  which  our  friend — great 
Fanny’s  friend — Tarrida  del  Marmol59 — collaborates,  is  also  a  very  widely  circulating 
paper  (200,000),  for  which  Tarrida  would  be  very  glad  to  translate  it. 

The  good  thing  is,  that  the  true  core  of  the  English  nation  disapproves  that  war.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  The  Manchester  Guardian  is  against.  At  Brighton  I  was  coming  out 
of  a  theatre.  The  news-boy  shouted  some  war  news,  and  I  approached  him  to  buy  a 
paper.  A  true  Englishman,  an  old  man  of  the  truest,  arch  typical  squire  stock, — tall, 
grey  thin  whiskers,  red  complexion,  strongly  built — approaches  me: — ‘Don’t  buy  it! 
All  the  yellow  press!  All  lies.’  In  the  provinces,  &  especially  in  Lancashire,  among  the 
workers,  it  is  all  but  popular. 

With  best  love  to  all, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

18  [HH].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

November  22,  1899. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

With  this  mail  I  send  you  my  book.  Accept  it  as  a  token  of  affection  from  a  friend. 
There  is  something  of  yours  in  it.  I  never  forgot  our  conversation  about  Memoirs’ 
writing,  and  your  kind  words  of  encouragement— which  I  was  much  in  need  of — and 
your  friendly  hints.  And  I  cannot  but  repeat  how  thankful  I  am  to  you,  dear  friend,  for 
your  good  interference,  and  all  the  trouble  you  took  with  it.  It  appears  now,  as  you  see, 

57  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  there  should  be  an  article  on  the  Transvaal  by  Edward  Garnett  at 
this  time:  the  Second  Boer  War  had  just  begun,  the  Transvaal  was  at  the  centre  of  the  hostilities 
and  Garnett  was  sympathetic  to  the  Boer  cause  and  opposed  to  British  imperialism. 

58  The  Aurore  newspaper  was  founded,  and  edited  at  this  period,  by  Georges  Clemenceau.  Its 
stance  in  campaigning  for  the  vindication  of  Dreyfus  will  have  commended  it  to  Kropotkin. 

59  Francisco  Tarrida  del  Marmol  was  a  Spanish  anarchist  exile  who  had  formerly  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Barcelona  and  was  forced  into  exile  in  the  1890s  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish  government’s  energetic  attempts  to  repress  the  anarchist  movement  there 
following  numerous  attentats. 
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not  only  from  a  good  publisher,  but  also  in  a  nice  form. — 

Brandes  asks  me  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  article — ‘Si  severe  pour  les 
Anglais’.  As  for  continental  reviews  he  knows  only  the  Scandinavian  ones  which  have  a 
quite  special  public,  and  he  thinks  that  writing  for  them  is  very  difficult  who  does  not 
know  exactly  what  this  public  know  and  what  they  do  not  know.  He  means,  I  suppose, 
that  the  Scandinavian  readers  know  very  little  about  English  art  and  ideas. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  with  the  proofs  of  the  ‘Memoirs’, — that  is,  about  the  5th — 

I  had  to  plunge  into  a  Recent  Science  article,  and  as  Knowles60  desired  to  have  one 
for  December,  I  had  to  work  very  hard,  counting  even  each  5  minutes,  in  order  to  be 
ready  yesterday.  Otherwise  I  would  have  written  to  you  a  few  days  sooner. 

With  heartiest  good  wishes  to  you  all, 

Yours  affectionately, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

19  [HH],  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

17  July  1901. 

Dear  friend, 

I  am  awfully  sorry  to  take  again  your  time.  But  I  am  in  a  certain  difficulty  with  Smith 
Elder,  &  I  would  so  much  like  to  have  your  advice. 

What  the  difficulty  is,  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  letter  (which  kindly  return). 

I  have  offered  him  my  new  book  Mutual  Aid.  He  accepted  the  offer  on  the  following 
conditions: — 

He  finds  an  American  publisher,  and  the  profits  from  America  and  the  sales  of  the 
English  edition  go,  first,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  publisher.  When  these  are  covered 
from  both  sources,  he  begins  to  pay  me  a  25%  royalty. 

The  reason  that  he  offers  such  peculiar  conditions  is  the  loss  that  he  has  had  on  the 
Memoirs ,  &  which  he  estimates  at  160£. — that  is,  out  of  the  350£  royalty  he  paid,  only 
190£  are  covered  by  the  sales,  &  160£  remain  uncovered. 

Now,  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  Mutual  Aid  published  by  him  as,  in  fact, 

I  should  like  all  my  books  in  our  hands.  George  Allen61  &  Fisher  Unwin  were  very 
desirous  to  have  it  at  the  time  the  articles  appeared  in  the  XIXth  Century.  I  doubt  if  I 
shall  get  100£  now,  but  I  must  try  to  get  something  for  a  book  which  has  cost  me  so 
much  never  paid  work. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  might  make  Smith  the  following  proposal: — 

‘Let  us  not  mix  the  two  books  together.  As  I  am  very  sorry  of  the  loss  I  offer  to 
you  to  bring  out  at  once  a  cheap,  one  volume,  6  shilling,  edition  of  the  Memoirs ,  and  I 
abandon  all  royalties  on  the  first  2000  or  3000  copies  sold. 

‘As  to  Mutual  Aid,  I  expect  50£  of  capitalised  royalty  for  the  English  edition,  & 
probably  as  much,  or  more,  for  the  American  edition.’ 

What  do  you  think,  dear  friend?  Ought  I  not  to  accept  Smith’s  offer  such  as  it  stands? 
If  your  feeling  is  this  way,  I  shall  do  it  at  once,  my  only  fear  being  that  I  expose  myself 
to  have  Mutual  Aid  in  the  shape  of  a  costly  book  which  will  never  sell,  as  the  publisher 
has  no  inducement  to  make  it  sell:  both  books  will  be  failures. 

60  (Sir)  James  Knowles  (1831-1903)  founded  in  1877,  and  edited  until  his  death,  the  magazine 
The  Nineteenth  Century. 

61  George  Allen  was  the  founder  in  1893  of  the  publishing  house  which  bore  his  name  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  in  1915.  It  published  the  Literary  Yearbook. 
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(By  the  way,  the  German  editor  of  the  Memoirs  sends  me  yesterday  again  some 
money  &  announces  that  he  has  made  a  new  edition — the  first  (3500)  being  out  of 
print,  while  here  a  1000  has  not  been  sold.  The  secret  is  this: — a  very  pretty,  2  vols’ 
with  portraits  edition,  bound,  for  9  marks,  and  the  spreading,  in  300,000  copies  of  a 
circular  which  has  cost  him,  he  writes,  3000  mark.  And — over  a  120  most  favourable 
newspaper  reports.) 

If  you  think— I  mean  if  your  feeling  is  this  way — that  it  would  be  fair  to  accept 
Smith’s  proposal  concerning  Mutual  Aid — I  shall  do  it  without  any  hesitation. 

As  to  the  book  on  Russian  literature,  I  am  going  to  put  it  into  Colies’s  hands. 

I  am  again  overworking.  Knowles  wants  a  Recent  Science  article,  &  I  am  hard  at  it. 
Otherwise  I  would  have  given  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  run  to  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R  Kropotkin. 

20  [HH].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

25  July  1901. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  received  the  MS.  of  Mutual  Aid  back  from  Smith,  with  a  quite  courteous 
letter. 

Here  it  is. 

The  Introduction  I  shall  revise  (for  style)  before  sending  to  print. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  of  the  steps  I  took. 

When  the  articles  were  printed  in  the  XIX  Century  Fisher  Unwin  twice  asked  Mr. 
Knowles  to  arrange  that  he  (F.  Unwin)  should  have  them  to  publish  as  a  book. 

When  the  last  article  was  published,  Geo.  Allen  came  to  me  with  his  daughter  to 
ask  the  same  thing.  He  insisted,  and  I  told  him  that  before  one  year  is  over  I  have  no 
right  whatever  on  the  articles;  that  only  after  the  year  is  over,  I  shall  ask  Knowles’s 
permission  to  reprint  them. 

Thereupon  Allen  wrote — without  asking  my  permission,  or  mentioning  his  intention 
to  write,  to  me — to  Knowles,  asking  him  to  abandon  at  once  his  copyright;  that  he, 
Allen,  should  like  to  print  the  book  at  once  for  October  (very  rudely).  Knowles  was 
offended.  As  he  paid  me  special  price — 40£  the  article — I  was  not  at  all  well  placed  to 
force  his  hand  by  such  a  cavalier  demand. 

I  wrote  to  Allen  a  sharp  note  which  I  sent  him  through  Knowles,  &  had,  of  course, 
to  explain  to  Knowles  that  I  never  imagined  Allen  should  write  such  a  note — which 
Allen  acknowledged  writing  me  an  excuse.  In  short,  it  was  closed. 

Knowles  was  also  offended,  (before  the  matter  was  cleared)  that  I  should  not  have 
offered  the  MS.  to  Unwin  first. 

It  was  4^  years  ago,  &  I  forgot  it  all.  So  I  offered  the  MS.  to  Smith,  &  when  he 
refused,  wrote  about  it  to  Allen. 

Allen  asked  me  to  call  upon  him,  &  as  I  was  that  day  in  London,  I  called.  He  had 
nothing  at  all  to  say  to  me.  It  was  5  years  ago;  Send  me  the  MS.:  I  will  see.’  I  found  it 

almost  rude.  Why  did  he  ask  to  see  me? 

So,  I  think,  that  towards  Allen  I  am  under  no  obligation. 

Then  I  wrote  to  Colies,  the  agent,  saying  that  I  have  such  a  book.  J.  S.  Keltie  had 

62  William  Morris  Colies  (1855-1926)  was  the  founder  and  managing  director  of  the  Authors’ 
Syndicate  Ltd.,  a  literary  agency  set  up  in  1889  by  the  Society  of  Authors. 
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recommended  him  to  me.  His  reply  was  evasive: — Editors  don’t  like  collections  ‘of 
Essays’.  Keltie,  who  often  sees  him  at  the  Royal  Societies  Club,  said  him,  he  was  wrong: 
it  was  a  book.  Then  Colles  wrote  he  was  mistaken,  and  would  like  to  see  me.  I  saw  him 
once  at  London.  He  seemed  very  interested  in  the  book  on  litterature  [sic],  but  not  at 
all  in  Mutual  Aid. 

He  advised  me  to  have  the  MS.  typed:  editors  don’t  like  printed  MS.,  esp.  on  both 
sides.  I  said:  ‘Well  I  will  see  to  it’.  And  we  parted  in  a  very  indefinite  way.  All  I  learned 
was,  that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  have  the  book,  though  it  was  rather  late  for  the 
Season. 

I  don’t  feel  under  any  obligation  whatever  towards  him.  He  never  wrote  since,  nor  I. 

There  the  matter  stands.  The  only  thing  I  feel  is,  that  I  am  bound  (towards  Knowles) 
to  offer  the  book  to  Unwin.  Is  it  so?  But  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  time,  quite  uselessly. 

I  think  that  100£  could  be  got  of  capitalized  royalty  for  Mutual  Aid.  But  the  book 
trade  seems  not  to  be  good.  All  I  may  say  is,  that  I  have  so  much  worked  on  this  book 
that  100£  would  not  be  too  much. 

A  copy  of  the  MS.  is  in  America.  I  left  it  with  my  friend  Ely.  But  I  doubt  if  he  has 
shown  it  to  any  editor  yet. 

Here  is  all,  dear  friend,  about  how  it  stands. 

It  is  a  good  book.  The  proof  is,  that  Drummond  has  pirated  it  awfully.  Also  Gid- 

dings  &  Sutherland  who  began  a  different  book  and  then  wrote  about  Mut.  Aid  going 
over  the  very  same  sources  as  I  did,  but  picking  out  the  next  page  example! 

I  work  still  on  Recent  Science  (Against  the  English  Neo-Darwinists  or  rather  Weis- 
mannists64  ) .  Awfully  busy. 

With  much  love  for  all, 

R  Kropotkin. 

21  [HH].  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

8  May  1903. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  to  hear  that  the  bicycle  is  too  small.  It  was  a  stupid 
fancy  of  mine  to  have  it  shorter  than  usual,  and  now  I  see  that  when  the  handle-bar  has 
been  lifted,  it  was  still  smaller.  I  am  awfully  sorry. — 

Will  not  pushing  the  saddle  backwards  help? — If  not,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  Send  it  then  to  me,  to  Bromley  North,  to  call  for.  If  you  drop  a  card,  I  will  call 
to  take  it. 

I  am  now  re-writing  the  chapter  on  Folk-Novelists .6:>  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  see 


63  Possibly  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  a  pioneer  American  sociologist. 

64  August  Weismann  (1834-1914)  was  a  bioligist.  He  supplied  the  theory  of  germ-plasm  hered¬ 
ity  which,  before  the  general  acceptance  of  Mendelian  genetics,  was  a  leading  contender  for  the 
role  of  the  evolutionary  mechanism  by  means  of  which  naturally  selected  variations  were  trans¬ 
ferred  and  inherited.  The  Weismannists  in  England  included  Edwin  Ray  Lankester  (1847-1929), 
a  zoologist,  whose  research  into  morphology  and  marine  biology  made  him  a  reputation  as  a 
populariser  of  orthodox  Darwinism.  He  became  the  Director  of  the  British  Museum  for  Natural 
History.  Kropotkin’s  article  on  the  work  of  the  Weismannists  in  the  series  ‘Recent  Science’  was 
published  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  1901,  pp.  417-438. 

65  Chapter  VII  (pp.  221-260)  of  Kropotkin’s  Russian  Literature  (1905  edition)  was  titled  ‘Folk- 
Novelists’,  meaning  those  ‘writers  about  the  people’  (p.  221). 
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how— since  1852,  in  fact, — Gorky66  was  being  evolved,  gradually,  &  to  note  the  phases 
through  which  ‘Folk-Novelism’  has  passed: — 

Sentimentalism 

Realism,  still  sentimentalised,  by  lyric  expansion.  Not  a  sign  of  revolt;  timid  sadness. 

or — laughing  at  the  ‘funny  people’. 

Then  comes  Reshetnikoff.67 

Realism  a.  outrance. 

No  hero,  no  plot;  reactions  against  even  each  attempt  at  ‘effects’ 

(Uspensky68 )  No  novel:  Ethnography  and  Art  intimately  interwoven. 

True  peasants,  but  used  as  arguments  for  peasant-haters  &  peasant-lovers. 

Idealized-realism, 

and  finally,  Gorky  with  his  peasant-rebels  in  really  artistic — eminently  realist  and  yet 
idealistic — novels. 

It  took  half-a-century  to  evolve  that  interesting  type. 

And  what  a  lot  of  side-produce!  So,  for  instance,  the  peasant  of  Turgueneff — the 
individual;  then — the  mir69  (the  surroundings);  now,  the  interesting  individual  in  his 
true  surroundings. 

Then  the  language.  First,  an  imitation;  then  an  ethnographical  language  (to  read 
with  a  provincial  dictionary)  and  now  the  simple  Russian,  equally  well  understood  by 
a  university  man  and  a  factory-hand,  a  tramp. 

But  enough!  I  must  not  worry  you  with  what  absorbs  me  this  moment. 

Much  love  to  you  all. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R  Kropotkin. 

22  [HR] .  Viola,  Bromley,  Kent. 

July  6,  1904. 

My  dear  Garnett, 

I  was  sure  that  I  had  already  sent  to  you  the  enclosed  letter  from  R.  Smith,  and  am 
very  sorry  to  discover  that  I  had  not. 

No  plates,  but  475  copies  in  stock! 


66  Maxim  Gor'kii  (pseudonym  of  Aleksei  Maksimovich  Peshkov:  1868-1936)  was  a  writer  from 
an  extremely  poor  family  background.  After  years  of  wandering  through  Russia  in  search  of  work, 
he  began  writing  and  made  an  instant  success. 

67  Fedor  Mikhailovich  Reshetnikov  (1841-71)  was  born  in  Ekaterinburg  in  the  Urals.  After  a 
period  of  work  as  a  civil  servant  he  began  writing  about  his  home  region,  the  life  of  its  miners  in 
particular.  He  wrote  the  first  fictional  account  of  a  strike  in  Russian  literature. 

68  Gleb  Ivanovich  Uspenskii  (1843-1902)  left  university  before  graduation  due  to  lack  of 
money.  He  worked  as  a  journalist  and  writer,  finding  success  with  his  detailed,  ultra-realistic 
descriptions  of  the  life  of  workers,  peasants  and  petty  bourgeoisie  in  nineteenth-century  Russia. 

69  The  mir  or  peasant  land  commune  was  a  traditional  institution  whose  origins  in  Russia  are 
unrecorded  in  history.  It  was  reinforced  by  the  1861  Emancipation  Statute  which  gave  it  the  role 
of  collective  debt-enforcer  and  representative  of  the  peasantry  before  the  state.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  abolish  it  in  the  legislation  drawn  up  by  Russian  Prime  Minister 
P.  A.  Stolypin  in  1906-1910:  it  revived  spontaneously  as  a  vehicle  for  peasant  collective  action 
in  the  course  of  1917  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  state-sponsored  collectivisation  of  Russian 
agriculture  in  1930. 
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— You  mention  Chatto  &  Windus.70  Why  not?!  They  seem  to  sell  lots  of  6/-  novels. 
A  6/-  edition  of  the  Memoirs  might  sell. 

— Another  thing,  concerning  Russian  Literature.  I  was  last  week  in  Brussels,  to  see 
Elisee  Reclus  — perhaps  for  the  last  time,  &  in  my  absence  Sophie  received  a  letter 
from  McClure’s  London  agent,72  saying  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  settle  with  the 
book,  had  proposals  to  make,  &  wanted  it  in  a  few  days. 

The  proposal  was  that  as  the  book  has  dragged  3  years  the  interest  in  it  has  gone, 
&  while  they  are  ready  to  publish  it,  as  agreed,  they  cannot  pay  75£  down  (also  bad 
season  &c.). 

Sophie  told  blank  that  I  surely  would  not  accept  ‘no  capitalised  royalty’.  Having 
been  ill,  &  afterward  anxious  to  have  the  book  out  as  soon  as  possible,  I  had  not  passed 
it  through  reviews,  which  2  articles  only  on  Tolstoy  would  give  me  80£.  The  agent  said 
she  would  cable,  but  7  days  have  passed,  &  no  reply  yet. 

Has  Duckworth'3  settled  finally  with  McClure,  &  on  which  conditions? 

I  am  so  ashamed,  dear  Garnett,  to  worry  you  with  all  that,  but  if  McClure  refuse 
(and  I  think,  they  have  all  the  right  to  do  so)  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled  at  once,  as 
I  should  at  once  offer  literature  articles  to  some  review. 

Affectionately  yours, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

23  [HR].  Viola,  Muswell  Hill  Rd,  N. 

September  2,  1909. 

Dear  friend, 

Did  I  not  answer  to  Mr.  Duckworth?  Very  sorry,  if  not.  I  am,  however,  under  the 
impression  that  I  did  write,  that,  being  too  busy  with  other  work  (I  resumed  work  on 
Ethics)  I  have  no  time  to  revise  my  Tolstoy  article,  as  he  asked  me  to  do,  and  as  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do. 

I  considered  this  as  a  polite  refusal. 

Mr.  Duckworth’s  proposal  of  bringing  out  that  40  pages’  article  in  a  ‘2/6  net’  book¬ 
let,  is  simply  absurd.  The  British  public  begin  to  know  the  real  prices  of  books,  &  of 
such  a  book  he  would  sell,  at  the  utmost  200  copies — probably  less. 

I  have  been  collecting  for  some  time  materials  to  write  something  about  Tolstoy — 
especially] .  on  his  art — some  day  that  I  interrupt  my  present  work  by  a  holiday — but 
then  I  shall  have  to  do  it  on  different  lines. 

Love  to  all  of  you, 

Affectionately  yours, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

You  write  in  your  PS.  that  you  hear  I  have  agreed.  Certainly  not,  and  I  write  in  this 
sense  to  Duckworth  (here  is  a  copy). 

70  Chatto  &  Windus  was  a  London  publishing  firm  set  up  in  1873  by  Andrew  Chatto  and  W.  E. 
Windus. 

71  Elisee  Reclus  (1830-1905),  brother  of  Elie  (see  above,  note  52)  was  an  anarchist  and  ge¬ 
ographer  whose  persistent  opposition  to  French  government  gained  him  exile  in  Belgium  for  the 
latter  half  of  his  life.  His  principal  work  was  the  Nouvelle  Geographie  Universelle  (26  vols.:  Paris, 
1876-1894). 

/2  McClure’s  was  the  American  publisher  of  Kropotkin’s  Russian  Literature  (New  York,  1905). 

73  Gerald  Duckworth,  the  founder  in  1898  of  Duckworth’s  the  publishers. 
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If  the  whole  book  were  brought  out  at  2/6,  or  even  at  3/6  (2/9) — by  an  active  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  the  necessary  organisation,  and  ‘go’, — then  the  book  might  have  a 
sale.  But  it  is  always  difficult  to  relaunch  an  already  buried  book,  and  this  one — 
notwithstanding  the  mass  of  excellent  reviews  of  the  book — was  a  first-rate  burial. 

Best  love  to  all. 

Affectionately  yours, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

24  [HR] .  To  Duckworth’s  the  publishers. 

Viola,  Muswell  Hill  Road,  N. 

September  2,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  writes  to  me,  saying  that  I  have  not  answered  your 
offer  of  reprinting  my  chapter  on  Tolstoy  in  Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian  Literature , 
separately  as  a  pamphlet  to  be  sold  at  2/6,  net,  upon  which  you  offered  to  pay  me  15% 
royalties. 

I  am  very  sorry  if  I  did  not  answer  your  letter,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  of 
having  written  to  decline  that  offer,  saying  that  I  am  too  busy  now  (I  work  on  Ethics) 
to  revise  that  chapter,  as  you  asked  me  to  do,  if  that  chapter  were  reprinted  now. 

I  can  only  decline  that  offer  once  more,  adding  that  I  consider  your  idea  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  40  pages  pamphlet  of  mine  in  the  shape  of  a  booklet,  at  2/6  net!!  as  absolutely 
impractical  &  erroneous, — good  only  to  swell  the  publishers’  catalogues  with  titles  of 
never-to-be-sold  books,  to  be  cleared  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  weight-of-the-paper  prices. 

In  this  time  of  excellent  cheap  books  you  would  sell  at  the  utmost  200  copies — 
probably  less. 

Besides,  the  whole  venture  would  be  described  as  a  rechauffe  speculation. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

R  Kropotkin. 

25 [HR].  9,  Chesham  Street,  Brighton. 

October  23,  1915. 

Dear  friend, 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Duckworth  intends  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  my  Ideals  & 
Realities  in  Russian  Literature ,74  I  wrote  to  you  about  it.  Now,  in  looking  for  any  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  this  book,  I  found  the  draft  of  an  agreement  with  Messrs  McClure 
&  C—  concerning  this  book  from  which  it  would  result  that  their  rights  upon  the  book 
include  the  rights  in  England.  So  I  wanted  to  know  the  exact  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  was  passed  between  Mr.  Duckworth  and  myself.  And  I  asked  Mr.  Collins  who  has 


74  A  second  edition  of  the  book  came  out  in  1916,  under  the  title  Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian 
Literature. 
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succeeded  Perris  and  Cazenove  in  the  Literary  Agency,  to  ask  Messrs.  Duckworth 
to  let  me  see  my  agreement  with  them,  and  to  inquire  also  whether  Mr  Colies,  of  the 
Authors  Syndicate  has  not  it,  if  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Duckworth. 

I  receive  the  following  reply  from  Mr.  Collins: — 

‘I  have  been  to  some  trouble  to  trace  the  agreement  in  the  matter  of  the  Li¬ 
terature  [szc]  book,  and  find  it  does  not  rest  either  with  Duckworth  or  with  the 
Authors’  Syndicate.  Possibly  you  have  one  copy  but  the  other  is  difficult  to  trace. 
Duckworth’s  would  like  a  separate  agreement  drawn  up  for  the  reprint.’ 

Have  you  not  that  agreement?  Or  rather,  was  there  any  agreement  besides  the  con¬ 
cession,  made  in  the  letters  we  exchanged  with  you,  of  Mr  Duckworth  taking  so  many 
copies  of  the  American  edition,  at  such  a  price,  to  be  issued  here  as  an  English  edition, 
and  paying  me  such  a  royalty  upon  these  750  copies. 

Or,  if  there  was  an  agreement  (which  I  doubt,  considering  the  claims  of  McClure  in 
the  above-mentioned  draft) 

— Was  there  not  in  it  some  mention  of  a  cheap  edition  at  a  certain  term? 

At  any  rate, — Upon  what  does  Mr  Duckworth  base  his  claim  to  the  right  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  new  edition?  If  he  has  it — all  right.  If  not — it  may  involve  me  in  a  law  suit  with 
the  editor  who  has  bought  from  McClure  the  rights  I  conceded  to  the  latter  upon  this 
book. 

Have  you  not  some  letter  of  D.  where  it  would  be  spoken  of  that?  In  those  letters 
of  you  which  I  have  found  in  a  separate  carton ,  I  do  not  find  anything  but  the  right  of 
buying  so  many  copies  and  bringing  them  out  as  an  English  edition  at  such  a  price; 
but  not  a  word  of  conceding  the  copyright  to  Messrs.  D.  But,  of  course,  this  collection 
may  be  incomplete. 

Excuse  me,  dear  friend  troubling  you  with  this  matter;  but  it  may  involve  me  in 
great  difficulties,  if  I  have  no  rights  upon  an  English  edition  besides  the  750  copies 
taken  from  McClure. 

How  are  you,  how  is  Mrs  Garnett?  Where  is  David?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he 
was  a  boy.  He  must  be  a  man  now. 

With  our  joined  kindest  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 

PS.  After  some  hesitation  I  have  begun  to  revise  the  book  on  Russian  Literature  and 
have  just  finished  the  chapter  which  required  special  revision, — Tolstoy. 


75  George  Herbert  Perris  (1866-1920)  was  a  prominent  journalist  and  peace  activist  in  the 
years  before  the  Great  War  and,  after  1914,  became  famous  as  a  war  correspondent.  He  was  a 
founder  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  from  1890,  wrote  regularly  for 
its  journal  Free  Russia  and  knew  personally  Kropotkin  and  the  other  Russians  involved  with  the 
Society.  He  had  a  great  interest  in  Russian  matters  (see  his  Tolstoi  the  Grand  Mujik,  London, 
1898 — the  publisher  was  Thomas  Fisher  Unwin — and  Russia  in  Revolution,  London,  1905).  He 
founded  the  Literary  Agency  of  London  in  1899. 

76  C.  F.  Cazenove  (1870-1915)  became  a  partner  in  the  Literary  Agency  in  1902  and,  from 
1906,  assumed  a  leading  role  in  it  as  G.  H.  Perris  became  involved  in  other  matters,  notably 
when  he  became  foreign  editor  of  the  Liberal  daily  newspaper  The  Tribune  and,  after  the  Tribune’s 
collapse,  contributed  on  foreign  policy  issues  to  other  newspapers.  The  Literary  Agency  declined 
after  Cazenove’s  death  and  was  taken  over  by  Curtis  Brown  in  1916. 
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26  [HH].  9  Chesham  Street,  Brighton. 

24  August  1916. 

Dear  Garnett, 

Please  accept  the  enclosed  old  acquaintance  in  a  new  pretty  garb.  After  all,  we  came 
to  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Duckworth,  and  as  my  health  began  slightly  to  improve, 
I  revised  the  old  edition — less  than  I  should  have  liked  to  do  it  if  I  had  been  then  in 
better  health,  but  still  enough  to  add  about  Tolstoy  and  Tchehoff. 

I  was  very  much  tempted  to  write  about  our  contemporary  writers,  but  soon  saw 
that  it  could  not  be  done  without  giving  them  a  small  new  volume:  so  much  would 
have  been  to  be  said  about  the  ‘impressionism’,  the  modernism,  &  all  sorts  of  other 
‘isms’,  considered  as  the  results  of  the  disturbed  years  that  Russia  has  lived  through 
since  1900. 

And  of  course,  now  is  not  the  time  to  give  one’s  work  to  these  matters. 

How  are  you,  dear  friend?  How  is  Mrs.  Garnett?  I  see  that  she  is  publishing  more 
translations  from  the  Russian,77  and  hope  that  her  sight  is  better  now.  How  do  things 
stand  with  David? 

We  are  all  right  now.  After  a  year  of  bath  chair  my  wound  healed  perfectly  well, 
and  I  feel  quite  well.  Sophie  has  worked  in  a  depot  where  all  sorts  of  things  needed  for 
the  wounded  were  made,  and  now,  that  the  depot  was  closed,  she  works  as  a  voluntary 
aid  nurse  in  our  Sussex  County  Hospital.  The  regular  nurses,  reduced  in  numbers,  are 
so  overworked  that  outside  help  is  most  welcome. 

Sasha  and  her  husband  are  still  at  Petrograd.  She  intended  some  time  ago  to  come 
here  to  see  us,  but  it  had  to  be  postponed,  the  more  so  as  her  husband  probably  will 
soon  be  called  to  join  the  colours,  notwithstanding  his  impossible  sight. 

Both  we  send  you  and  Mrs.  Garnett,  and  David  our  heartiest  best  wishes.  I  am,  dear 
friend, 

Always  yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  Kropotkin. 


77  Tales  from  Tchehov ,  translated  by  Constance  Garnett,  was  published  in  1916. 

78  Kropotkin  underwent  two  operations  in  March  and  May  1915. 


K  HCTopnH  nepBOHanajibHoro  3Tana 
CTaHOBjieHHa  cnenxpaHa  b  ruaBHOH  6H6jiHOTeKe 
CoBeTCKoii  Pocchh  (1920-30-e  roabi) 


c 


M.B.  3ejieHOB 


‘OTfleji  cneunajibHoro  xpaHeHHfl’,  ‘cneuHajibHbiH  (j)OH£f,  ‘3axpbiTbin  (fjoHa’ 
b  OTKpbiTbix  h  o6me^ocTynHbix  My3eax,  apxHBax,  6H6jiHOTexax  hbjuhotcji 
opraHH3auHOHHbiMH  (J)opMaMH  npoaBJieHHa  orpaHHHeHHoro  uocryna  k  hh- 
4)OpMaUHH.  HpoGjieMbl  H3yHeHH5I  HCTOpHH  KaK  CaMOrO  5IBJieHH5I  (CB060UbI 
UOCTyna  k  HH(|)opMauHH),  Tax  h  ero  (j)opMbi  (cneuxpaHa)  CBH3aHbi  c  itohh- 
MaHHeM  hx  MecTa  b  cncTeMe  pacnpocTpaHeHHfl  HH(J)opMau,HH,  b  CTpyKType  h 
XapaKTepe  OTHOHieHHH  MOKay  pa3JIHHHbIMH  nOJIHTHHeCXHMH  HHCTHTyTaMH  H 
o6mecTBOM,  noHHMaHHeM  pojiH  cneuxpaHa  b  cxjiaubraaioLUHXCfl  napaunriviax 
MaccoBoro  ncTOpnaecKoro  C03HaHH5i  n  o6pa30BaHna. 

063opHbix  cTaTen  no  ncTopnn  coBeTcxoro  6n6jiHOTeHHoro  cneuxpaHa 
Ha  cerouHaumnn  ueHb  He  Tax  y>x  h  MHoro.1  llocjieuHHe  CTaTbH,  hoc- 
aiune  6ojiee  y3XHH  xapaxiep,  noxa3biBaioT  axTyajibHocTb  h  HeH3yneH- 
HOCTb  3TOH  TeMbI  H  CCHHaC.2  OUHHM  H3  MeTOAOJIOTHHeCXHX  HeUOCTaTXOB 


3thx  CTaTen  aBjiaeTca  to,  hto  cneuxpaH  b  hhx  BocnpnHHMaeTCH  xax 
HenTo  Hepa3ueJibHoe,  xanecTBeHHO  HeuH(jxj)epeHUHpyeMoe  flBneHHe,  xotji 
OHO  CTpOTO  HepapXH3HpOBaHO,  MHOTO(j)yHXUHOHaJlbHO,  nOJIHTHnOJIOTHHHO. 
K  HeuocTaTxaM  (J>axTOjiorHHHOH  6a3bi  cymecTByioiueH  jiHTepaTypbi  cjieuyeT 
OTHecTH  He3HaHHe  nepBbix  3TanoB  cTaHOBJieHna  cneuxpaHa,  a  hmchho  mo- 
MeHTa  hx  nepBOHanajibHoro  cTaHOBjieHHH  b  20-30-x  rouax.  npH  3tom  cjie- 
uyeT  OTMeTHTb,  hto  ecjiH  HCTopna  cneuxpaHa  b  nySjiHHHon  6n6jinoTexe 
hm.  CajiTbixoBa-IHeupHHa  b  JleHHHrpaue  onncaHa  npocj)eccHOHajibHO  (HanH- 
Haa  ero  hctophk)  c  1935  r.),3  to  hctophh  cneuxpaHa  3HaMeHHTOH  JIchhhxh, 

1  Cm.:  UIukmcih  A  TI.  CoBepmeHHO  HeceicpeTHO  //  CoBeTCKaa  6H6jiHorpa(|)Ha.  1988,  N9  6, 
c.  3-12;  ro.iydoscKuii  MJJ.  Ha  nyTH  k  /meBHOMy  CBeTy  /  /  CoBeTCKaa  6H6jMorpa(})Hfl.  1989,  JN°  4, 
c.  10-16;  Kopneee  B.  nonyoTBopeHHaa  ^Bepb,  hjih  o  BeztoMCTBeHHOH  npHBepxeHHocTH  AenaTb 
TaHHoe  HBHbiM  //  BH6jTHOTeKapb.  1989,  No  4,  c.  19-21;  Kypeman  M.T.  CneuxpaHbi  o6nacTHbix 
6n6jiHOTeK  //  CoBeTCKaa  6H6jiHorpa(j)Hfl.  1989,  N°  5,  c.  23;  ‘PeaSHjiHTHpoBaHHbie  KHHrn’  // 
KoMMyHHCT  KHprH3CTaHa.  1989,  JSfo  6,  c.  60-61;  JJjh:um6uho6  C.  3nHTa(|)HH  cneuxpaHy?  //  Hobuh 
mhP.  1990,  No  5,  c.  243-252. 

2  Cm.:  Pomoiukuho.  T.A.  Bo3BpameHHoe  nponuioe  (6H6nHorpa(j)HHecKHe  H3,naHH5i,  HaxoAH- 
BUiHeca  b  ‘cneuxpane’  Xa6apoBCKOH  KpaeBOH  HaynHOH  6h6jihotckh)  /  /  KyjibTypa  Ha  UanbHeM 
BocTOKe  XIX-XX  bb.  C6.  HaynHbix  pa6oT.  XaSapoBCK.  1993,  c.  46-50;  Konatuee  M  E.  Bh6- 
jiHOTeKa  AKa^eMHH  HayK  b  KOHue  1920 — Han.  1930-x  rr.:  CeicpeTHbiH  (|)Oha  //  Cy^bObi  6h6- 
jiHOTeK  ztopeBOJHOHHOHHOH  Pocchh:  20-30-e  rr.  XX  b.  KoH^epeHuna  1-3  OKTflGpa  1996  r.  Te3HCbi 
cooSmeHHH.  CaHKT-neTep6ypr,  1996,  c.  50-51. 

3  Bap.iaMuaa  C.  ‘CneuxpaH’  6e3  Taim  //  BnOjiHOTeKapb.  1988,  No  12,  c.  24-25.  OHa  >Ke. 
K  hctophh  co3aaHH«  h  pa3BHTHB  cneu(j)OH,n,oB  rnE  hm.  CajrrbiKOBa-lUenpHHa  //  U,eH3ypa  b 
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ruaBHeHiueH  6h6jihotckh  CCCP,  He  onncaHa  npaKTHHecKH  HHKaK. 

B  /jaHHOH  3aMeTKe  CTaBHTca  3ajiaHa  noica3aTb,  KaK  (JjyHKUHOHHpoBaji 
cneuxpaH  b  JleHHHKe,  Ha  KaKHx  HopMaTHBHbix  aKTax  cTpoHJiacb  ero  ae- 
aTeabHOCTb,  /jaTb  o6hihh  o63op  nonaaaBmeH  b  Hero  JiHTepaTypbi,  noji- 
nepKHyTb  rjiaBHeHuiyio  (jiyHKiiHio  cneuxpaHa — ynpaBjieHHe  MaccoBbiM  hc- 
TOpHHeCKHM  C03HaHHCM. 

OT^ejibi  cneuHajibHoro  xpaHeHHa  noaBHJiHCb  3a^ojiro  no  1917  r.  Hanpn- 
Mep,  npn  oTKpbiTHH  HMnepaTopcicoH  FIy6jiHHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKH  b  1814  r.  b 
Hen  6biJi  o6pa30BaH  ‘cneuxpaH’  jyia  aHTHMOHapxHHecKOH  JiHTepaTypbi.  Ilocjie 
4>eBpaji5i  1917  r.  BpeMeHHoe  npaBHTejibCTBo,  npeAnpHHHB  pan  AeMOKpaTHH- 
ecKHX  rnaroB,  OTKa3ajiocb  MeHHTb  cjKOKHBuiyioca  LieH3ypHyio  CHCTeMy.  Ilocjie 
OKTfl6p5i  1917  r.  paHee  3anpemeHHaa  AeMOKpaTHHecKaa  h  peBOJnoiiHOHHaa 
jiHTepaTypa  CTana  .nocTynHoii,  ho  MOHapxHnecKaa,  pejiHTH03H0-MHCTHHecKaji 
h  aHTHGojibuieBHCTCKaa  JiHTepaTypa  nocTeneHHo  3anpemajiacb.  fljia  ee  xpa- 
HeHHa,  a  Taioice  nun  xpaHeHHfl  cexpeTHbix  H3jiaHHH  BoeHHbix  h  HHbix  Be^oM- 
ctb,  GbiJiH  coazjaHbi  ‘oT^ejibi  cneuHajibHoro  xpaHeHHfl’  (cneuxpaHbi,  hjih  HHane 
cneu(j)OHjibi).  CncTeMa  cneuxpaHOB  co3^aBajiacb  20  JieT. 

1920-1926.  Co3jxaHHe  cneuxpaHa  b  riyOjiHHHOH  EnOjinoTeKe  CCCP 
hm.  B.M.  JleiiHHa  b  Mockbc  h  oGecneneHHe  ero  jjenTejibHocTH 

HOpMaTHBHOH  JJOKyiVieHTaUHeH 

B  1917-20  rojiax  cexpeTHbie  H3jiaHHa  pa3JiHHHbix  bcjiomctb  He  nocTy- 
najiH  b  rocyAapcTBeHHbie  6n6jiHOTeKH,  a  ueHTpajnooBaHHoro  H3b5iTH5i  aH- 
TH6ojibmeBHCTCKOH  JiHTepaTypbi  noHTH  He  npOBojiHjiocb.  JleHHH  npexpacHo 
co3HaBaji  Heo6xoAHMOCTb  coxpaHeHHa  khh^khoto  6oraTCTBa  CTpaHbi  BHe  3a- 
bhchmocth  ot  ero  HjieojioTHHecKOTO  HanpaB jieHHa .  Ha  BTopoii  jieHb  nocjie 
ero  nncbMa  M.H.  noKpoBCKOMy  ot  15  aHBapa  1920  r.  o  hcoOxo^hmocth  co- 
6npaHH}i  GejiorBapaeHCKHx  ra3eT  b  rocyxiapcTBeHHbie  GhOjihotckh,* * * 4  Bbiuuio 
nocTaHOBJieHHe  CoBeTa  HapojjHbix  KoMHecapoB  (CHK),  otJiopMHBmee 
npocb6y  JleHHHa  3aKOHojiaTejibHo.5  Bojiee  toto,  Ha  ocHOBaHHH  3toto 
nocTaHOBJieHHH  HHpKyjiap  UK  JNIb  162  ot  13  Ho«6pa  1921  r.  o6H3biBaji  Bee 
ryOxoMbi,  oOjiacTKOMbi  h  ye3jiKOMbi,  a  Tax>Ke  Bee  OTjiejibi  h  nojioTjiejibi 
UK,  bck)  6ejiorBapjieHCKyK)  jiHTepaTypy — pyccxyio  h  3arpaHHHHyio — cjiaBaTb 
b  HapKOMnpoc  ‘^Jia  xpaHeHHa  h  o6mecTBeHHoro  Hcnojib30BaHHa  b  Tocy- 
j^apcTBeHHbix  6H6jiHOTeKax’.6 


uapcKOH  Pocchh  h  b  Cobctckom  CoK)3e.  MaTepnajibi  KOH(J)epeHUHH  24-27  Mas  1993  r.  MocKBa. 

MocKBa,  PyziOMHHO,  1995,  c.  161-167;  Ona  owe.  CnepxpaH  PHB:  npomnoe  h  Hacroamee  // 

BH6jiHOTeKOBe^eHHe.  1993,  2,  c.  74-82. 

4  JleHUH  B.M.  nojiHoe  coSpaHne  coHHHeHHH.  MocKBa,  1958-65,  t.  51,  c.  118. 

5  M3BecTHa.  1924,  24  aHBapa;  .HexpeTbi  CoBeTCKon  BjiacTH.  t.  7.  MocKBa,  1974,  c.  110-112. 

6  PoCCHHCKHH  UeHTp  XpaHeHHB  H  H3yHeHHa  ZlOKyMeHTOB  HOBeHLLieH  HCTOpHH  (xiajiee 

PUXM^HM),  (j).  17,  on.  84,  a.  151,  ji.  85. 
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riocne  1920  r.  nepen  GojibineBHxaMH  BCTaji  Bonpoc,  r ne  xpaHHTb  cexpeT- 
Hbie  H3,naHH5i,  KOTopbie  H3AaBajiH  BoeHHbie  h  apyrne  BenoMCTBa,  koh(|)hcko- 
BaHHbie  KHHrH  H  T.n.  BbIXOZI  H3  3TOH  CHTyaaHH  (xax  H  H3  MHOrHX  apyrnx) 
6biJi  HaiiaeH  b  Hcnojib30BaHHH  napcxoro  armapaTa,  npHcnocoGnB  ero  ana 
cbohx  uejieH,  h  nocTaBHB  bo  maBe  ero  xoMMyHHCTa.  Oziho  H3  CTapbix  neH- 
3ypHbix  BeaoMCTB — KHH>KHaa  najiaTa  (KFI) — GbiJia  coxpaHeHa  b  1917  r.,  h 
nocjie  OxTaGpji  b  a^MHHHCTpaTHBHOM  njiaHe  nonHHHjmacb  HapKOMnpocy.  Ee 
nepBeHiueii  3a^aaeH  6bijia  perHCTpauHfl  nenaTHOH  nponyxuHH,  pacnpocTpaHe- 
Hue  o6fl3aTejibHoro  3K3eMnjiHpa  h  coxpaHeHHe  Bcex  nenaTHbix  MaTepnanoB  b 
CBoeM  apxHBe.  3thm  o6bacHaeTC5i  tot  (jiaKT,  hto  nepBbiM  mcctom  xpaHeHHa 
jiHTepaTypbi,  0Ka3aBiueHca  no/j  3anpeTOM,  oKa3ajiacb  KFI. 

30  hk)h«  1920  r.  nocTaHOBJieHneM  CHK  o  nepenane  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKoro 
/lejia  b  HapKOMnpoc7  KHH^xHaa  najiaTa  aojxacHa  GbiJia  nojiynaTb  25  3K3eMnji- 
npoB  HeceKpeTHOH  JiHTepaTypbi  h  3  3K3eMnjiapa  cexpeTHon.  Rjin  ee  xpaHeHHH 
b  Heft  GbiJi  co3naH  ceKpeTHbiii  OTaeji,  KOTOpbiH  nojiyaaji  Ta K^ce  nenaTHbie  H3- 
ZiaHHH  H3-3a  rpaHHiibi.8  3tot  oT^eji  GbiJi  nepe/iaH  JlocTaHOBjieHHeM  CHK 
PC<t>CP  ot  12  nexaGpa  1921  r.  b  BeneHHe  roeynapCTBeHHoro  PyMHHueBCxoro 
My3ea  (TPM,  c  6  (jieBpajin  1925  r—  nyGjiHHHafl  GHGjiHOTeKa  CCCP  hm. 
B.H.  JleHHHa  (rBJI)).  OTHbme  GHGjiHOTeKa  KOMnjieKTOBajiacb  ‘nenaTHbiMH 
AoxyMeHTaMH  xax  ceKpeTHoro  h  cneunajibHoro,  Tax  h  oGmero  xapaxTepa’. 
HapKOMnpocy  cobmcctho  c  BHK  (BcepoecHHCKOH  Hpe3BbiaaHHOH  komhcchch 
no  GopbGe  c  KOHTppeBOjnouHeH  h  caGoTa^ceM)  nopynajiocb  pa3paGoTaTb  Mh- 
CTpyKUHio  o  nopanxe  xpaHeHHa  h  Hcnojib30BaHHa  cexpeTHbix  MaTepHanoB 
H  nOKyMeHTOB.  3Ty  JXSLTy,  BHnHMO,  MbI  H  MO>KeM  CHHTaTb  JXHQM  pO)KneHH51 
cnenxpaHa  b  GnGjmoTeKe. 

Ha  ocHOBaHHH  nocTaHOBJieHHH  CHK  ot  12  nexaGpa  1921  r.  3aBenyiomHH 
YnpaBjieHHeM  HaynHbix  ynpeacieHHH  AxaaeMHHecxoro  U,eHTpa  npH  HapxoM- 
npoce  h  3aBeayK>uiHH  TPM  co3najin  HHCTpyKnHio  ‘O  nopanxe  xpaHeHna 
ceKpeTHbix  noKyMeHTOB  b  rocy^apCTBeHHOM  PyMHHneBCKOM  My3ee  h  nop*mxe 
nojib30BaHHa  hmh\  Ee  ycnoBHO  mo>kho  aaTHpoBaTb  HanajiOM  1922  rona. 

CornacHO  3toh  HHCTpyxuHH  BeaoMCTBa  h  ynpe:>K,neHHfl  motjih  nepena- 
BaTb  b  TPM  Ha  BenHoe  xpaHeHHe  cexpeTHbie  MaTepnajibi  b  3anenaTaHHOM 
h  oTxpbiTOM  BHne.  3th  aoxyMeHTbi  xpaHHJiHCb  b  TPM  b  cnennajibHbix  3a- 
xpbiTbix  mxaijiax.  nojib30BaTbca  sthmh  MaTepHanaMH  mo>kho  Gbijio  TOJibxo 
b  CTeHax  TPM,  hto  perHCTpHpoBajiocb  b  cnenHajibHOM  peecTpe  EnGjiHOTexH. 
‘K  nojib30BaHHK>  cexpeTHbiMH  MaTepnanaMH  nonyexaioTCfl  HcxjiioHHTejibHO 

7  XleKpeTbi  CoBeTCKOH  BJiacTH,  t.  9.  MocKBa,1978,  c.  182-183.  PIpoeKT  6bui  rKwoTOBJieH  To- 
cyaapcTBeHHbiM  H3aaiejibCTBOM,  nocKOJibKy  Torjia  b  hcm  6biJiH  cocpe,noTOHeHbi  npaBa  ueH3ypbi 
Haji  nenaTbio. 

8  /JoKyivieHTbi  Khhjkhoh  najiaTbi  no  xpaHeHHK)  h  noJiyMeHHfo  6ejiorBap,neHCKOH  JiHTepaTypbi 
b  1921  rr.  Cm.:  HayMHO-6H6jiHorpacjiHHecKHH  apxHB  Pocchhckoh  Khhjkhoh  flajiaTbi  (jiajiee  HBA 
PKn),  on.  1,  a.  23. 
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jiHua,  CHa6)KeHHbie  cneunajibHbiMH  pa3peineHHaMH:  1)  npea.  CoBHapKOMa,  2) 
HapKOMa  no  npocBemeHHio  n  ero  3aMecTHTejien,  3)  U,K  PKFI  n  4)  ^Ijichob 
llpe3HflHyMa  B.H.K.  Ilpn  stom  b  pa3pemeHnn  BcaxnH  pa3  /jojDXHbi  6biTb 
tohho  nepeHHCJieHbi  /joxyMeHTbi,  nozuieacamHe  Bbi^ane  zuia  3aHaTHH,  hmh, 
OTHecTBO,  (J)aMHjiH5i  ynojiHOMOHeHHoro  Jinaa  n  no^nncb  ero  ot  pyKn’.9  TaKHM 
o6pa30M  bh^ho,  hto  /jocTyn  k  cneijxpaHy  6biji  oneHb  3aTpy^HeH,  a  caMH  Ma- 
Tepnajibi  npeACTaBJiajm  co6on  apxnBHbie  /lOKyMeHTbi  pa3JiHHHbix  bctjomctb 
(nenaTHbie  n  HenenaTHbie).  QzjHaxo  Bcxope  cneuxpaH  CTan  nonojiHHTbca  He 
TOJIbKO  apXHBHOH,  HO  H  XHH5XHOH  npOTjyXIJHeH,  O  HeM  CBH^eTeJTbCTByeT  HaH- 

6onee  paHHHH  H3  coxpaHHBumxca  HHBeHTapb  cneijxpaHa  TEJI  (HioHb  1923 

r.).10 

K  1924  r.  GbiJiH  co3#aHbi  Tpn  pa3JiHHHbix  no  (jiyHxijHHM,  ho  OTJHHaxoBbie 
no  (f)opMaM,  BH^a  cneuxpaHa:  )jjih  xpaneHHa  cexpeTHbix  MaTepHajioB  pa- 
3JiHHHbix  Be^oMCTB  b  TPM,  Ana  xpaHeHHa  HeneraiibHO  HaneHaTaHHbix  H3- 
ZtaHHH  h  cexpeTHbix  H3^aHHH  Bcex  Be^OMCTB  b  Khh^choh  najiaTe  h  .zjjia  xpa¬ 
HeHHa  H3baToil  (b  xozie  hhctok  11 )  jMTepaTypbi,  aocTynHoil  cnennajiHCTaM — b 
MaccoBbix  6n6jiHOTeKax. 

U,ejieHanpaBjieHHbie  hhctxh  3anpemeHHOH  k  pacnpocTpaHeHHK)  jiHTep- 
aTypbi  HanajiHCb  b  1923  r.  B  cneuxpaH  nona^ajiH  b  ochobhom  KHHrn  pe- 
jinrH03Horo  h  MOHapxHnecxoro  xapaxTepa,  a  Taxace  Ta  xy,zjo;>xecTBeHHaa  h 
HCTopHHecxaa  (HaynHaa  b  tom  HHCJie)  jiHTepaTypa,  xoTopyio  npHHHCnajiH 
k  TaxoBOH.  M3biMajiacb  xax  aopeBOJHOHHOHHaa  nojiHTHHecxaa  ny6jiHHnc- 
THxa,  Tax  h  oTnacTH  noneMHHecxHe  6pounopbi  nepBbix  nocjiepeBOjnoiiHOHHbix 
jieT.  HeoGxo^HMocTb  pacnpocTpaHeHHa  cthxhhho  co3aaHHoro  h  o6bexTHBHO 
o6ycjiOBJieHHoro  nojiHTHHecxon  CHTyaiiHeii  Tex  JieT  THna  3axpbiToro  xpa¬ 
HeHHa  jiHTepaTypbi  HacToaTejibHO  Tpe6oBana  pacuiHpeHHa  (jiyHXHHH  cneuxpa- 
hob  b  PyMaHueBexoM  My3ee  h  Khh>xhoh  najiaTe,  a  Taxace  hx  opraHH3a- 
HHOHHOH  nepeCTpOHXH. 

B  pe3yjibTaTe  3toto,  22  ceHTaOpa  1925  r.  nocTaHOBJieHneM  CHK  ‘O  nop- 
ajjxe  CHa6>xeHHa  rocynapCTBeHHbix  xHHroxpaHHJiHiu,  cexpeTHbiMH  H3jiaHH- 
»mh’  cncTeMa  cneuxpaHOB  6biJia  cymecTBeHHO  H3MeHeHa:  yHH(J)HnnpoBaHa 
h  pacnpocTpaHeHa  Ha  paa  ueHTpajibHbix  6H6jiHOTex.  B  HeM  roBopnjiocb, 
hto  npoH3Be^eHHa  nenaTH,  HMeioiUHe  noMeTXH  ‘coBepmeHHO  cexpeTHo’, 
‘cexpeTHo’  h  ‘He  nojyieacHT  orjiameHmo’  no/jjieacaT  jiocTaBxe  He  b  KHHacHyio 

9  ApxHB  Pocchhckoh  L ocyxiapcTBeHHOH  BH6jiHOTeKH  (PrE),  on.  17,  jx.  317,  ji.  2. 

10  IUukmcih  A.n.  (npHMenaHHe  1),  c.  3. 

11  riozipo6Hee  o  HHCTKax  cm.:  Wolfe,  Bertram  D.,  ‘Krupskaya  Purges  the  People’s  Libraries’, 
Survey:  a  Journal  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies, 'Ho.  72  (Summer  1969),  pp.  141-55.  PyccKaa 
BepcHfl  ‘KpyncKaa  hhctht  6H6jtHOTeKn’  //  HoBbiii  )KypHan.  N°  99  (MiOHb  1970);  pa3^ejibi  b 
KHnre  Raymond,  Boris,  Krupskaia  and  Soviet  Russian  Librarianship,  1917-1939  (Metuchen  N.J., 
London,  1979);  h  Gojibinoe  cneunajibHoe  HCCJie/tOBaHHe:  Korsch,  Boris,  The  Permanent  Purge  of 
Soviet  Libraries  (Jerusalem,  1983),  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem.  Soviet  and  East  European 
Research  Centre.  Research  Paper  No.  50,  pp.  2-39. 
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najiaTy,  a  b  I3y6jiHHHyio  EH6jiHOTeKy  CCCP  hm.  JleHHHa  (MocKBa),  ApxHB 
OKT«6pbCKOH  peBOJiiouHH  (MocKBa),  rocyxiapcTBeHHyio  I3y6jiHHHyio  Eh6- 
jiHOTeKy  (JleHHHrpa^)  b  KOJinnecTBe  1  3K3eMnjiapa.12  KpOMe  stoto,  HapKOM- 
npocy  nopynajiocb  pa3pa6oTaTb  nopimoic  xpaHeHHa  ceicpeTHbix  MaTepnajioB 
B  3THX  KHHrOXpaHHJIHmaX.13 

17  Hoa6pa  1925  r.  IIpe3HjmyM  HapKOMnpoca  yTBepjjHJi  pa3pa6oTaH- 
Hyio  PlHCTpyKUHK)  ‘O  nopajpce  xpaHeHHa  ceicpeTHbix  MaTepnajioB  b  3-x 
KHHroxpaHHJiHmax,  ycTaHOBjieHHOM  IlocTaHOBjieHHeM  CHK  ot  22/  IX — 25 
r.\  OHa  6bijia  nojnmcaHa  3aMecTHTejieM  HapKOMa  B.H.  ^kobjicboh  (1884- 
1941)  h  CexpeTapeM  KojiJierHH  HapKOMnpoca  KoBajibCKoil. 

nop^oK  xpaHeHHa  ceicpeTHbix  MaTepHajioB  nonTH  He  H3MeHHJica  no  cpaB- 
HeHHio  c  HHCTpyKUHeM  1922  r.  HecKOJibKO  ycjioacHHjiacb  TexHHHecicaa  CTOpOHa 
jjejia:  3aBe,nyiomHH  OT^ejiOM  cnennajibHoro  xpaHeHHH  (hjih  Apyroii  cne- 
HHajibHbiH  coTpy^HHK  oT^ejia)  perHCTpnpoBaji  nocTynjieHHa  ceicpeTHbix  H3- 
ziaHHH,  cocTaBJiaji  KaTajior  h  Ben  HHBeHTapHyio  onncb  nocTynjieHHH. 

HeoGxo^HMO  o6paTHTb  BHHMaHHe  Ha  H3MeHHBHiHHCJi  nopn^OK  AonycKa 
k  3thm  MaTepnanaM  Hccne^oBaTeneH:  ‘K  Hcnojib30BaHHio  cexpeTHbiMH  Ma- 
TepHanaMH  jionycicaioTca  HCKjiioHHTejibHO  jinna,  CHa6^ceHHbie  cneijHajibHbiM 
nHCbMeHHbiM  pa3peiueHHeM,  nojjnHcaHHbiM  HapKOMOM  no  npocBemeHHio, 
hjih  3aMHapKOMOM,  hjih  3aBe#yiomHM  TjiaBHayKOH  (TjiaBHbiM  ynpaBjie- 
HHeM  HayHHbIMH,  My3eHHbIMH  H  HayHHO-XyZlO>KeCTBeHHbIMH  ynpe>KJ3eHH5IMH], 
npHHeM  jionycKy  £OJi>KHbi  npeAuiecTBOBaTb  corjiacoBaHHe  c  HanajibHHKOM 
IIojiHTKOHTpojiH  OHiy  [06i>eAHHeHHoro  rocy^apcTBeHHoro  nojiHTHHecKoro 
ynpaBjieHHn]  h  npoBepKa  no  Tejie^oHy  no/yiHHHocTH  npe^cTaBJieHHoro 
pa3peineHHa.’ 14  B  pa3pemeHHH  yKa3biBajiocb  (Tax  >k e,  icax  h  b  1922  r.)  KaKHe 
tohho  MaTepnajibi  aojmHbi  Bbi/jaBaTbca,  h  Bee  peKBH3HTbi  jjonymeHHoro  k 
3aH«TH5iM  HHTaTejm.  Bee  BbijuaHH  H3  OTziejia  cnennajibHoro  xpaHeHHa  per- 
HCTpnpoBajincb  b  oco6oh  KHHre. 

KpoMe  3Toro,  b  HHCTpyKHHH  BnepBbie  6biJia  3aicpenjieHa  xoth  6bi 
rnnoTeTHHecKaii  B03M0>KH0CTb  h  nopanoic  pacceKpeanBaHna  HaxoAamnxca  b 
OT^ejie  MaTepnajioB:  ‘B  cnyaaax,  Korjja  no  HCTeaeHHH  3HaaHTejibHoro  Bpe- 
MeHH  cpeziH  MaTepnajioB,  nojuie>KainHx  cnennajibHOMy  xpaHeHHio,  oicaacyTca 
MaTepnajibi,  Moryinne  no  ycjiOBnaM  ncTopnaecicoro  MOMeHTa  6biTb  o6pameH- 
HblMH  K  ny6jIHHHOMy  n0JIb30BaHHK),  AHpeKTOpOM  KHHTOXpaHHJIHma  B036y>K- 
jiaeTca  o  tom  aepe3  HapKOMnpoc  cooTBeTCTByioinee  xoaaTancTBo  c  npe- 
aocTaBJieHneM  tohhoto  cnncKa.’ 15 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  jjonycic  k  MaTepnajiaM  cnenxpaHa  TEJI  6biji  HecKOJibKO 
o6jierneH  no  cpaBHeHHio  c  1922  r.,  hto  mo)kho  o6bacHHTb  pacuinpeHneM 

12  H3BecTHH,  1925,  17  OKTa6pa;  Co6panne  yaaKOHeHnn  PCOCP.  1925,  N°  65,  ct.  924. 

13  HEA  PKn,  on.  1,  n.  138,  ji.  91. 

14  ApxHB  PTE,  on.  17,  ji.  317,  ji.  1. 

15  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  1  06. 
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cocTaBa  OT^ejia  cneunajibHoro  xpaHeHHJi  (OCX),  H3MeHeHHeM  ero  (JiyHKriHH,  a 
TaK^e  y6e^czieHHocTbK)  b  tom,  hto  cexpeTHbie  MaTepnajibi  Bee  paBHO  HHKOMy 
Bbi^aHbi  He  6y^yT. 

Ha  ocHOBaHHH  nocTaHOBJieHH»  CHK  ot  8  hiojih  1926  r.  HapKOMnpoc  h 
Orny  BHOBb  pa3pa60TajiH  HHCTpyKUHio  ‘O  nopa^Ke  xpaHeHHH  cexpeTHbix 
MaTepHajiOB  b  ny6jiHHHOH  BH6jiHOTeKe  CCCP  hm.  B.H.  JleHHHa  b  Mockbc 
h  b  rocy^apcTBeHHOH  ny6jiHHHOH  BH6jiHOTeKe  b  JleHHHrpaae’.  Ee  no#- 
nHcajiH  HanajibHHK  niaBHayKH  O.H.  neTpOB  (1876-1973)  h  HjieH  KojurerHH 
h  HanajibHHK  CneunajibHoro  OT^ejia  npH  Orny  T.H.  Eokhh  (1879-1937). 

B  3toh  HHCTpyKUHH  Bee  ocHOBHbie  nojio>KeHH5i  MHCTpyKUHH  1925  r. 
6bIJIH  nOBTOpeHbl,  H3  He6oJIbUJHX  pa3HOHTeHHH  MO)KHO  Bbl^eJTHTb  TOJlbKO 
nyHKT  o  npoueziype  .uonycKa  Hccjie^oBaTejieH:  npOBepKa  no/yiHHHocTH  hx 
nHCbMeHHoro  pa3pemeHHH  npoxo^HJia  b  pe3yjibTaTe  Tene(j)OHHoro  pa3TOB- 
opa  He  c  HanajibHHKOM  OFny,  a  c  OT^ejioM  HH(|)opMaijHH  h  Hojihtkoh- 

Tpojia  orny  b  Mockbc  h  c  nozioT^ejioM  nojiHTKOHTpojia  orny  b 

JleHHHrpa/ie,  hto,  ecTecTBeHHo,  c  TexHHnecKOH  CTOpOHbi  o6jierHajio  npoBepKy 
npeziCTaBJieHHoro  .aoxyMeHTa.16 

KpOMe  3toto,  PBJI  h  TUB  pa3pa6oTajiH  nojio>KeHHfl  06  OT^ejiax  cne- 
UHajibHoro  xpaHeHHH  b  6H6jiHOTeKax.  B  JleHHHKe  3to  nojio>KeHHe  6biJio 
pa3pa6oTaHO  h  yTBepacieHo  b  Hon6pe  1926  r.17  3to  Hpe3BbinaHHo  Ba^cHbiH 
^oxyMeHT,  nocKOJibKy  oh  He  TOJibKO  BbinojiHaeT  (J)yHKUHH  no£3aicoHHoro  Hop- 
MaTHBHoro  aKTa,  pemaMeHTHpyeT  pa6oTy  OCX,  ho  h  ^onojiHHeT  Bbirnen- 
epenHCJieHHbie  ^OKyMeHTbi,  pacKpbiBaeT  cj)yHKijHOHHpoBaHHe  OCX,  nyTH  h 
MeTo^bi  ero  nonojiHeHHJi  KHHraMH. 

B  ‘nojio^ceHHH  o  CneuxpaHe  b  EH6jiHOTeKe’,  KOTOpoe  6bmo  pa3pa6oTaHo 
b  TBJI,  yTOHHHJiacb  nponeziypa  ^onycKa  Hccjie^oBaTejieH:  ohh  motjih  pa6o- 
TaTb  b  OCX  c  pa3pemeHHH  /JnpeKTopa  BH6jiHOTeKH  no  onpexiejieHHK)  Cex- 
Topa  HayKH  HapKOMnpoca  h  Omy,  a  b  OTHomeHHH  bochhoh  jiHTepaTypbi — 
Ha  ocHOBaHHH  cneuHajibHbix  pa3pemeHHH  PeBBoeHCOBeTa  PC<FCP.  B  cocTaB 
OCX  BKjHOHajiHCb:  ‘a)  jiHTepaTypa,  Bbime^maa  b  CCCP  h  H3bHTaa  H3  o6mero 
nojib30BaHHH,  6)  3apy6e>KHaa  pyccKan  JiHTepaTypa  (HMeromaa  HaynHoe  hjih 
nojiHTHHecKoe  3HaneHHe),  b)  H3AaHHH,  nepe^aBaeMbie  ApyrHMH  ynpe^KzieHH- 
hmh  b  ny6jiHHHyio  Bn6jiHOTeKy  Ha  oco6oe  xpaHeHHe,  r)  mnamisi  pyccKHe 
h  HHocTpaHHbie,  KOTopbie  no  nocTynjieHHH  b  BH6jiHOTeKy  Ha  o6uihx  ocho- 
BaHHflx  6y/iyT  npH3HaHbi  no/yie>KamHMH  nepe^ane  b  CneuxpaH’.18  TaKHM 
o6pa30M,  bh/jho  Kap^HHajibHoe  H3MeHeHHe  nyTen  nonojiHeHHH  cneuxpaHa 
b  JleHHHKe  no  cpaBHeHHio  c  1921  r.,  hto  Bbi3BaHO,  BO-nepBbix,  npHo6peTe- 
HHeM  OCX  (j)yHKii,HH  cneijxpaHa  Khh>khoh  najiaTbi  h  cjiyHKHHH  cneuxpaHOB 

16  Cm.:  ApxHB  PrB,  on.  17,  r.  317,  jl  3-3  06. 

17  AaTHPOBKa  aBTopa  pa6oTbi  no  npn3HaKaM  BHeuiHero  o(|)opMJieHH«  (cepna  HHCTpyKnnn  jjjia 
Zipyrnx  OT^enoB  6n6jiHOTeKH  HMena  TOHHyK)  ,naTy). 

18  ApxHB  PfE,  on.  17,  £.  522  ‘a’,  ji.  1. 
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MaccoBbix  6h6jihotck  (h,  cjie^oBaTejibHo,  nonojmeHHeM  cocTaBa  cneuH(|)HH- 
ecKOH  nHTepaTypoM,  o6o3HaneHHOH  3aecb  nyHKTaMH  ‘a’  h  ‘6’),  a  BO-BTOpbix, 
C03AaHneM  b  1922  r.  rjiaBjiHTa  h  pacuiHpeHHeM  ero  ueH3ypHOH  AeaTejibHOCTH 
b  1923  r.19  (hto  Bbi3Bajio  noHBJieHHe  nymcra  V).  Bh^hmo,  TaKOH  nopsmoK 
(jjopMHpoBaHHfl  cneuxpaHa  b  JleHHHKe  CTan  o(j)opMji5iTbCB  y)K e  b  1924-1925 
rr\,  ho  b  1926  r.  oh  npHHaji  y^e  HOpMaTHBHoe  oGecneneHHe. 

C  1926  r.  3aBe^yiomHH  OCX  Mor  caM  cocTaBJiHTb  cnncKH  no  6h6jih- 
orpa(j)HHecKHM  H3^aHHHM  h  3aKa3bmaTb  b  cboh  OT^eji  jiHTepaTypy.  IlocTy- 
naiomafl  JiHTepaTypa  perHCTpHpoBajiacb  b  KHHre  nocTynjieHHH  OCX  MHHya 
o6myio  perncTpaTypy  EhGjihotckh,  KpoMe  Tex  cjiynaeB,  Kor/ja  khhth  H3bi- 
MajiHCb  H3  Apyrnx  ceKTopoB  TBJI.  B  OCX  Bejincb  oco6bie  CHCTeMaTHnecKHH  h 
aji(J)aBHTHbiH  KaTajiorH  nocTynHBUiHx  khht.  npaKTHHecKH  Bee  khhth,  Haxojj- 
Bu^necB  b  cneuxpaHe  6biJiH  OTpa^ceHbi  b  cjiy^ce6HOM  KaTajiore,  ho  Ha  6h6- 
jiHorpa(j)HHecKOH  KapTOHKe  ctohji  rpncj)  ‘cneijxpaH\  Ho  b  pfl,ae  cjiynaeB,  no 
TpeSoBaHHio  Orny,  PeBBoeHCOBeTa  hjih  ^HpeKTopa  BnGjiHOTeKH  Ha  hcko- 
Topbie  H3AaHHB  KapTOHKH  ajih  cjiyaceGHoro  KaTajiora  He  3anojiH5ijiHCb.  3to 
He  Kacajiocb  ^cypHajioB,  KOTopbie  nonazjajiH  b  OCX  H3  oGmero  xpaHeHHH— hx 
mo)kho  6bijro  HaHTH  b  o6meM  KaTajiore.  Mo>KeT  6biTb,  Hcnojib3yn  Taxyio  Hop- 
MaTHBHyio  Jia3eHKy,  anpeKTop  EhGjihotckh  c  KOHua  1924  r.,  B.H.  Hcbckhh 
(1876-1937),  He  yKa3aji  hh  b  kbkhx  KaTajiorax  nacTb  pa3o6paHHbix  b  cepe^HHe 
20-X  rO^OB  nOCJie  peKBH3HH,HH  KHHT,  B  TOM  HHCJie  H3  JIHHHOH  6H6jIHOTeKH 
HHKOJian  II,  neM  cnac  hx  ot  yHHHTO>KeHH5i.  Cothh  tmchh  tomob,  nojiyneH- 
Hbie  6h6jihotckoh  nocne  pckbh3huhh,  Gbijin  HejjocTynHbi  HHTaTejniM,  xoth  h 
He  bxojihjih  b  cocTaB  cneijxpaHa. 

KpoMe  4nojio)KeHHB  o  cneuxpaHe’  b  TBJI  GbiJia  pa3pa6oTaHa  ‘MHCTpyK- 
hhb  3aBe,nyiomeMy  CneunajibHbiM  HHTajibHbiM  3ajioM’,  KOTopbiH  xiojmeH  6biJi 
3a60THTbCB  O  nonOJIHeHHH  OCX  HOBbIMH  H3,aaHH5IMH,  B  TOM  HHCJie  BbinHCbl- 
Ban  hx,  H3biMafl  H3  jjyGjieTHoro  (j)OHjia,  a  TaK^e  H3  ceKpeTHoro  apxHBa.20 
Oco6aa  HHCTpyKUHH  perjiaMeHTHpOBajia  pa6oTy  TexHHnecKHx  coTpy^HHKOB 
Cneu3ajia.21  BbiJin  pa3pa6oTaHbi  h  ‘flonojiHHTejibHbie  npaBHjia  juih  hh- 
TaTejien  CneunajibHoro  HHTajibHoro  3ajia’.  Ohh  npaKTHHecKH  He  hmchdt 
paCXO)KJieHHH  C  npaBHJiaMH  AJIJI  HHTaTeJieH  06iHHX  HHTaJIbHbIX  3aJIOB.  EflHH- 
CTBeHHOe,  HTO  BblJieJIHeT  HX  OT  OCTaJTbHbIX,  TO,  HTO  B  CneunaJIbHblH  HH- 
TajibHbiH  3aji  noceTHTejiH  ^onycKaioTCfl  Ha  onpeAejieHHbiH  cpox  no  ocoGoMy 
pa3peuieHHio  /JnpeKTopa  jxjih  BbinojiHeHHH  pa6oT  HaynHoro  xapaKTepa1.22 
Heo6xojiHMo  o6paTHTb  BHHMaHHe  Ha  to,  hto  HHKaKHx  ^pyrnx  orpaHHHeHHH 
Ha  pa6oTy  c  jiHTepaTypon  (KpoMe  KOJinnecTBa  3aKa30B,  hto  cbohctbchho  h 

19  FIo,npo6Hee  cm.:  Senenoa  M  B.  r uaBJiHT  h  HCTopnaecKafl  HayKa  20-30-x  to^ob  /  /  Bonpocbi 
HCTOpHH.  1997,  No  3. 

20  ApxHB  PrB,  on.  17,  jx.  492,  jt.  1. 

21  ApxHB  PTE,  on.  17,  jx.  458,  n.  2. 

22  ApxHB  PTE,  on.  17,  a.  514,  ji.  10. 
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npyrHM  OT^enaM  6h6jihotckh)  jinn  HHTaTejieH  OCX  noKa  HeT. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  1920-1926  rr. — ronbi  co3naHHJi  cneuxpaHa  KaK  opraHH3a- 
Uhohhoh  (J)opMbi  orpaHHneHHH  nonycKa  HHTaTejieH  k  khh^hwm  h  noKyMeH- 
TajibHbiM  co6paHH5iM  6h6jihotck.  Ha  npoTJDKeHHH  3thx  jiqt  C03naBajiHCb  h 
pa3pymajiHCb  pa3JiHHHbie  THnbi  OCX  (oco6chho  b  MaccoBbix  6H6jiHOTeKax). 
Bee  ohh  HMejiH  nojiHTHHecKoe  3HaneHHe.  Ho  b  3th  toubi  OCX  noxa  eme  He 
3aH5iji  ueHTpajibHoro  MecTa  b  6H6jiHOTeKax,  nocKOJibicy  nyTH  ero  nonojiHeHHfl 
6biJiH  /jocTaTOHHo  o^HOo6pa3Hbi.  TojibKo  c  1926  r.  ({J)opMajibHo)  OCX  b 
JleHHHKe  CTan  (jiopMHpoBaTbca  BceB03MO>KHbiMH  cnocoGaMH,  oxBaTbmaa  Bee 
nyTH  nona^aHHH  jiHTepaTypbi  b  43axpbiTbie  (j)OH^bi’,  KOTOpbie  cyinecTBOBajm 
Torna  b  CoBeTCKOH  Pocchh.  Pojib  cnenxpaHa  b  cbmoh  6H6jiHOTeKe,  h  6ojiee 
toto — b  oOinecTBe — HeHMOBepHO  B03pocjia.  OCX  nponojnxaji  npHo6peTaTb 
Bee  6ojiee  nojiHTHnecxoe  3HaneHHe,  h  cocTaB  ero  OTpa^can  BHyrpHnojiHTHH- 
ecxyio  6opb6y,  nocxojibxy  HneojiorHHecxHe  hhctkh  JiHTepaTypbi  OTpa>xajiH 
npe>xne  Bcero  (jiopMHpyjoinyiocfl  jihhhio  napTHH. 

He  noKa3biBaH  TpaHC(j)opMauHio  khh^choto  cocTaBa  OCX  JleHHHKH  b  1927- 
1932  rr.,  paccMOTpHM,  xax  H3MeHJUiC5i  nopjinox  ero  (jiopMHpOBaHHJi  hhoc- 

TpaHHblMH  H3^aHHHMH  HO  HCTOpHH  H  06ui,eCTBeHH0H  JIHTepaType. 

Ilopsi^oK  (jjopiviHpoBaHHH  cneuxpaHa  EnGjiHOTeKH  b  1927-1932  rr. 

HHOCTpaHHbIMH  H3iaHHH\1H 

C  MOMetua  cymecTBOBaHHa  cneuxpaHa  b  TBJI  h  co3naHHH  rjiaBJiHTa, 
OTHOUieHHB  3THX  CTpyKTypHbIX  eUHHHU  UeH3ypbI  6bIJIH  npy^eCKHMH,  na)Ke 
poncTBeHHbiMH.  floxyMeHTajibHbix  MaTepHanoB  06  oTHomeHHH  CTapmero  h 
MJianujero  6paTbeB  no  1927  r.  He  ocTanocb,  ho  3to  CBH3aHO  He  c  hx  yHHH- 
TO>xeHHeM  hjih  npona>xeH,  a  c  TeM,  hto  hx  nonra  He  cymecTBOBajio.  /Jejio 
b  tom,  hto  ‘nojio^ceHHeM  o  Pocchhckoh  UeHTpajibHOH  khh^khoh  najiaTe’ 
(yTBep)xneHHbiM  npe3HUHyMOM  Kojuicthh  HapKOMnpoca  14  aBrycTa  1924 
r.)  OHa  Hanenajiacb  npaBOM  o6MeHa  npoH3BeneHHJiMH  nenaTH,  H3naBaeMbiMH 
b  CCCP  Ha  HHOCTpaHHbie  H3naHHH.23  Ho  Taxon  nopanoK  cyinecTBOBan  h 
paHbrne.  C  npyroil  CTOpOHbi,  no  cyinecTByioineH  c  1923  r.  npaxTnxe  rjiaBJiHT 
peryjiHpoBaji  Bbinncxy  HHOCTpaHHOH  nepnonuKH,  a  khhth  ynpe>KneHH5i  motjih 
BbinncbiBaTb  caMOCTOHTejibHO.  nocTaHOBnenneM  CoBeTa  Tpyna  h  oGopoHbi 
(opraH  CHK  CCCP)  ot  1  hiohh  1926  r.  ttot  nopanox  6biJi  H3MeHeH.  Te- 
nepb  HHocTpaHHaa  jiHTepaTypa  nojoxHa  6bina  BbinncbiBaTbCH  JleHHHKOH  He 
nepe3  KHH^KHyio  nanaTy,  a  nepe3  rjiaBJiHT,  hto  noHCHHJiocb  b  cnennajibHon 
HHCTpyxnHH  HapxoMnpoca  O  nopanxe  npHo6peTeHHH  ot  3arpaHHHHbix  H3- 
naTenbCTB  JiHTepaTypbi  HaynHbiMH  ynpe^neHHHMH  h  By3aMH\ 

noaTOMy  Ha  npoTH>xeHHH  1927  r.  TEJI  nocbinajia  b  TjiaBjiHT  cnncoK  khht, 
nocjie  yTBep>KneHH5i  KOToporo  OHa  nojiynajia  TpeGyeMbie  khhth.  3aflBxa  Bbi- 

23  Cm.:  EiaceHe/iejibHHK  HapKOMnpoca.  1924,  19,  c.  8-9. 
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rjiaaejia  npHMepHo  TaK  ace,  KaK  h  3to  nncbMO  ot  9  MapTa  1928  r.:  ‘B  TjiaB- 
jiht.  Otjxqji  MHOCTpaHHOH  JiHTepaTypbi.  riy6jiHHHaH  EnGjinoTexa  Conm  CCP 
HMeHH  B.H.  J1EHHHA  npocHT  pa3peniHTb  BbinncaTb  H3-3a  rpaHnubi  nepe3 
KHHacHyio  (j)HpMy  J.  Baer  bo  OpaHK(j)ypTe  Ha  Maime  KHnrn  no  npnjiarae- 
MOMy  cnncKy  /yia  OT/tejia  Bceo6men  ncTopnn  h  ApxeonorHH.  nPHJIO)KE- 
HME:  cnncoK’.24  /Jajiee  cjie^OBaji  cnncoK  KHnr  no  BceoGmen  ncTopnn,  apxe- 
ojiornn  n  ncTopnn  Poccnn.  Cpean  hhx  3HaHnjincb:  ‘Baumgarten.  Genealogies 
et  manages  occientaux  des  Ruriki  des  russes  du  X  au  XIII  siecle.  Orientalia 
Christians.  Roma.  Vol.  IX,  1.  1927;  Loris-Melikoff.  La  Revolution  russe  et 
les  republiques  transcaucasiennes  pref.  Par.  A. Thomas.  Paris.  Alcan.;  Savin- 
sky.  Recollections  of  a  russian  diplomat.  London.;  Sazonov,  S.  Annees  fatales. 
Paris.;  Viroubova,  A.  Souvenirs  de  ma  vie.  Paris.  Payot.  1927/  Bcero  no  nc- 
Topnn  Poccnn  6biJio  yKa3aHO  24  KHnrn. 

Ho  BCKOpe  rEJI  Heo>KnaaHHO  nojiyanjia  nncbMO  cjie^yiomero  cozjepacaHna: 
TaaBUHT  pa3pemaeT  ny6jinHHon  EnGjinoreKe  hm.  JleHnHa  BbinncaTb  H3-3a 
rpaHnubi  KHnrn,  cornacHO  npeacTaBjieHHbix  BaMH  cnncKOB  jj, jth  cjieayiomnx 
OTaejiOB  E-xn:  1)  <f>njioco(j)Hn  n  ncnxojiornn.  2)  TexHOJiornn.  3)  Pyccxon 
anTepaTypbi.  4)  HcTopnn  peBOjnounoHHoro  aBnaceHna.  5)  06ntecTBeHHbix 
Hayx. 

no  npn6biTnn  03HaHeHHbix  KHnr,  KpoMe  KHnr  ^jia  OT^ejia  TexHOJiornn, 
KOTopbie  aonycKatoTca  6ecnpenaTCTBeHHO,  npocbba  nocTaBHTb  F jiaBjiHT  b 
H3BecTH0CTb  Ha  npe^MeT  onpexiejieHnfl  KHnr,  noajieacamnx  ceKpemoMy  xpa- 
HeHnto. 

HaaajibHnK  rjiaBJinTa  <JIe6eaeB-noji5mcKnn>  3aBea.  MHOT/jejiOM  <E. 
JIeBnH>’.25 

To  ace  TpeboBaHne  (no  Oraejiy  3kohomhkh)  6bijio  b  nncbMe  rjiaBJinTa 
ot  24  MapTa  1928  r.26  /JnpeKTop  TEJI  B.M.  HeBCKnh,  nojiynnB  3th  jxbsl 
nncbMa,  OTpearnpoBan  TaKHM  o6pa30M:  ‘3to  npeajioaceHne  rjiaBJinTa  abji- 
aeTca  HeBbinojiHHMbiM  /jjia  JleHHHCKon  En6jinoTeKH  no  cjie^yiomnM  coo- 
bpaaceHnaM:  1)  KHnrn  nojiynaioTca  En6jrnoTeKOK)  ot  3arpaHHHHbix  (|)npM 
b  TeneHnn  Bcero  roaa  OTaejibHbiMn  napmaMH,  KOTopbie  coaepacaT  b  ce6e 
KHnrn  ajia  pa3Hbix  Ot^cjiob  EnbjinoTeKH.  2)  npn  TaKOM  nopazuce  npeacTaBji- 
aeTca  3aTpyztHnTejibHbiM  BbiaejiaTb  n3  o6uteh  Maccbi  KHnrn,  no/yieacamne 
npocMOTpy  rjiaBJinTa,  TaK  KaK  3to  Bbi30BeT  HaKonjieHne  6ojibiunx  3ajieaceii 
n  noBJieneT  3a  co6oio  cnjibHyio  3aaepacKy  b  onncaHnn  amx  KHnr,  a  cjie- 
aoBaTejibHO  n  bo  BKjnoneHnn  nx  b  cocTaB  KHnacHoro  c|)OHaa,  hto  aBJiaeT- 
ca  coBepmeHHO  HeaonycmMbiM  c  6n6jinoTeHHon  tomkh  3peHna.  3)  npocToh 

24  ApxHB  PTE,  on.  14,  a.  32  ‘a’,  ji.  47.  3jiecb  n  najiee  ccbiJiKH  Ha  aBTopoB,  Ha3BaHna  KHnr  n 
>KypHajiOB  h  T.n.  npnBOjiHTCH  co  bccmh  tcmh  omH6KaMH,  KOTopbie  coaep^aTca  b  uHTnpyeMbix 
apxHBHbix  noKyMeHTax. 

25  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  62.  To  >Ke  nncbMO  cm.:  on.  14.  1928,  n.  34,  ji.  16. 

26  TaM  >Ke,  ji.  112. 
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Bbixoa  H3  3Toro  3aTpyaHeHHfl  anKTyeTca  npaKTHKOH  MHHyBiuero  roaa,  Koraa 
r naBJiHT  caM  OTMenaji  b  cnncKax  cooTBeTCTBeHHbix  OTaenoB  Te  khhfh,  ko- 
Topbie  noaJie>KajiH  npeaeapHTejibHOMy  npocMOTpy  ruaBUHTa,  a  He  Tpe6oBaji 
npeacTaBJieHHa  ecex  KHur  no  aaHHbiM  cnncKaM.  BH6jiHOTeKa  npocHT  no3TOMy 
h  b  TexymeM  roay  ycTaHOBHTb  aHaaorHHHbiii  nopaaoK,  eaHHCTBeHHO  yao6- 
Hbin  h  npHeMJieMbin  ana  BH6jiHOTeKH.  /l,HpeKTop  E-kh  B.  Hcbckhm’.27  Bojiee 
Toro,  b  aeKa6pe  1928  r.  HapKOMnpoc  OTnpaBHji  b  JleHHHKy  OTHonieHHe,  hto 
OTHbme  OHa  AOJi^cHa  BbinncbiBaTb  HHOCTpaHHyK)  jiHTepaTypy  nepe3  JIhth3- 
aaT  HKM/J  (HapoaHoro  KoMHCcapnaTa  MHocTpaHHbix  /Jen).  Ho  Hcbckhh  h 
b  aaHHOM  cjiynae  conpoTHBjiajica  H3MeHeHHio  nopaaKa  BbinncKH,  nocKOJibKy 
HOBbiH  BapnaHT  nonyneHHa  KHHr  aejiaa  hx  HaMHoro  aopo>Ke,  nojiyneHHe  hx 
MexmeHHee,  a  Tax>Ke  oTHacTH  jiHiuaji  6H6jiHOTeicy  caMOCToaTenbHOCTH,  BBoaa 
HOBbie  orpaHHHeHna.28 

B  pe3yjibTaTe  neperoBopOB,  c  1928  r.  ycTaHOBHJica  caeayiomHH  nopaaoK 
onpeaejieHna  ceicpeTHOCTH  xpaHeHHH  BbinncbiBaeMbix  H3-3a  rpaHHHbi  KHHr: 
nocjie  Toro,  KaK  BH6jiHOTeKa  nonynaaa  khhfh  H3-3a  rpaHHHbi,  OHa  OTCbiaaaa 
hx  cnncoK  b  TjiaBJiHT.  Oh  oTMenaa  b  cnncKax  rajiOHKOH  H3aaHHa,  KOTopbie 
xoTen  H3yHHTb  BH3yajibHO,  nocjie  aero  y ace  onpeaeaHTb  cnoco6  hx  xpaHeHHa. 
BH6jiHOTeKa  nocbiaaaa  eMy  3th  khhfh.  B  otbct  OHa  nojiynajia  TaKHe  nncbMa: 
‘Bo3Bpamaa  khhfh  (16  3K3.),  nojiyneHHbie  npn  B[ameM]  oTHomeHHH  coo6- 
maeM:  1.  Khhfh,  noMemeHHbie  noa  nop.  N°  JNTe  2.  Mehlis.  Die  Idee  Mussolinis 
und  des  Sinn  des  Faschismus,  5.  A.  Korff.  Autocracy  und  Revolution  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  7.  Leo  Posvolsky.  Russia  in  the  far  east,  9.  A.  Kerenski.  Errinnerungen, 
10.  PH.  Scheidemann.  Memoiren  eines  Sozial-demokraten.  I,  II.,  12.  W.  K. 
von  Kozostowetz.  Polnische  Anferstehung  aoaambi  xpaHHTbca  b  ceKpeTHOM 
OTaene  6n6jiHOTeKH. 

II.  OcTajibHbie  pa3pemaK>TC5f.29 

/Ipyrne  OTBeTbi  TjiaBJiHTa  6bian  THnHHHbiMH:  ‘Oihcok  KHHr,  npenpOBoac- 
aaeMbix  Ha  npocMOTp  OTaeaa  HHocipaHHOH  jiHTepaTypbi  rjiaBjiHTa  1.  Bejioe 
aeao.  JleTonHCb  6ejion  6opb6bi.  noa  pea.  A. A.  OoH-JIanne.  KHHroH3a.  ‘Mea- 
HbiH  BcaaHHK'.  Tt.  V  h  VI;  2.  C6opHHK  CTaTen,  nocBaLHeHHbix  neTpy  BepHrap- 
aoBHHy  CTpyBe  ko  aHio  TpHauaTHnaTHaeTHa  ero  HayHH0-ny6aHUHCTHHecK0H 
aeaTejibHOCTH.  1890-30  HHBapa  1925.  npara;  3.  T.B.  BepHaacKHH.  Hanep- 
TaHHe  pyccKOH  hctophh.  M.l-aa.  EBpa3HHCKoe  KHHroH3aaTeabCTBo.  1927; 
4.  Dr.  Edward  Benes.  Svetovy  Valka  a  nase  revoluce.  Vzpominky  a  uvahy  z 
boju  za  svobodu  naroda  dokumenty.  1928.  Obris  a  cin  v  Praze.  Ill;  5.  Rijen 
1918.  Predpoklady  a  vyvojnaseho  od  boje  do  maciho  v  cescoslovenske  rev- 
oluci  za  statni  samostatnost  naroda.  Napsal  Dr.  Frant.  Soukup.  Dbl.  1.  II; 

27  TaM  ace,  jt.  133-133  06. 

28  TaM  ace,  on.  14.  1928-1929,  £.  11/4,  ji.  2,  5-9. 

29  TaM  ace,  on.  14.  1929-1930,  a.  32,  jt.  67. 
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1928.  Obris  Praha. 

Bo3Bpamaa  KHuru  comacHO  B[amero]  cnucKa  coo6maeM:  1.  Khhfh  (nopan- 
KOBbie  No  No  1, 2,  3,  5)  nonjieacaT  xpaHeHHio  b  ceKpeTHOM  OTnene  EhOjihotckh. 
2.  KHHra  non  N°  4  nonycKaeTcn  k  o6meMy  nojib30BaHHK>\30 

CorjiacHO  n pyroMy  cnucKy  b  oTneji  cneuxpaHa  bbiJiH  OTnpaBjieHbi:  napu>K- 
CKoe  H3#aHne  1928  r.  khhfh  KepeHCKoro  ‘PeBOjnouHOHHaa  Pocchh’  (1917), 
TeBOJHOHHOHHaa  Pocchb’  James  Mavor,  MeMyapbi  6apoHa  M.  de  Taube 
o  nojiHTHKe  poccHHCKoro  uapH3Ma  b  1904-1917,  h  npyrue  khhfh  o  nojiH- 
THKe  (Bopnca  Hojibne  o  pocchhckoh  peBOJitounu,  KHHra  o  MyccojiHHH  h 
T.n.  OKC(j)op^CKoe  H3naHue  CobpaHHH  paboT  IlaBjia  BHHorpanoBa  (T.l  h 
2  nocBaineHbi  paboTaM  no  hctophh  h  lopHcnpyneHUHH)  bbijio  pa3pemeHO 
min  nojib30BaHHa  MaccaM  HUTaTeneu.31  B  nexabpe  1929  r.  b  cneuxpaH  cpa3y 
bbina  OTnpaBjreHa  eme  onHa  KHHra — ‘Bejioe  nejio’  (neTbipe  TOMa  npa>KCKoro 
H3^aHH5l).32 

B  cj)eBpajie  1930  r.  V jiaBjiHTOM  bbiJiH  onpenejieHbi  nepuoAHHecKue  H3naHHH, 
KOTopbie  nojDKHbi  bbiJiH  cpa3y  nocTynaTb  b  CneuxpaH  JIchkhkh:  ‘1.  La  Rev¬ 
olution  Proletarienne.  2.  Bulletin  Communiste.  3.  La  lutte  des  classes.  4. 
La  Veritee’.  5.  Le  Peuple.  6.  Volkswille  (Die  Fahne  des  Kommunismus).  7. 
Gegen  den  Strom.  8.  L’ouvrier  Communiste.  9.  Robotnik.  10.  Przedswit. 
11.  Nowy  Przeglad.  12.  Nasza  Walka.  13.  Humanite’.33  KaK  bhuho,  3to  Bee 
obiuecTBeHHO-nojiHTHHecKHe  >KypHajibi,  KOTopbie  ne  othocatca  k  aKaneMHH- 
ecKoil  HCTopunecKOH  Hayxe. 

3a  1930  r.  nepenncKH  c  T JiaBjiHTOM  no  KOMnjieKTOBaHHio  cneuxpaHa 
3apybe^Hou  uHTepaTypou  h  cooTBeTCTByioiuHx  cnucKOB  ocTauocb  HeMHoro. 
B  cneuxpaH  nocTynujiH:  ‘Zolmierz  Polski  na  Murmanie’,  ‘Woman  under 
fine’34  h  HeKOTopbie  npyrue.  Torna  )k e  bbui  onpeneneH  HOBbiit  nopanoK 
nojiyneHUH  HHonpeccbL  15  neKabpa  1930  r.  ruaBjiuT  OTnpaBHJi  b  TEJl  nucbMO 
C  npOCbbOH  K  BbICOKHM  pyKOBOUHTeJIflM  bub JIHOTeKH  3aHTH  B  r JiaBJTHT.  Pe- 
30JUOUHH  HeBCKoro  Ha  nucbMe  KpaTKa:  ‘Bonpoc  BbiacHeH;  Bopeit  byneT 
npucbijiaTb  cnucKH  3anpeiueHHou  jiHTepaTypbf.35 

CnucKH  3aTpeboBaHHon  ruaBJiuTOM  jiHTepaTypbi  b  1931  r.  uocTaTOHHO 
bojibuiue,  xotb  Mbi  He  3HaeM  otbctob  rjiaBjtHTa — ohh  He  coxpaHHJiHCb.  Ho 
coxpaHHJiocb  ouho  H3  nuceM  HeBCKoro,  KOTopoe  mo>kho  pacueHHTb  KaK  hcko- 
Topyio  BOJibHOCTb:  ‘npenpoBO)Kuaa  npu  ceM  3aTpeboBaHHyK)  na  npocMOTp 
KHury  HARPER  ‘Civic  training  in  soviet  russia’  ...  coobman)  OTHOCHTeubHO 
upyrux  UByx  H3naHHH  ...  1)  Gutenberg  Jahrbuch  1930;  2)  Jahrbuch  d.  Judisch 

30  TaM  ace,  ji.  13. 

31  TaM  ace,  ji.  14-14  06. 

32  TaM  ace,  ji.  48,  51  06. 

33  TaM  ace,  ji.  30. 

34  TaM  ace,  on.  14.  1930,  a.  33,  ji.  55,  57. 

3t>  TaM  ace,  on.  14.  1929-1930,  a.  32,  ji.  2. 
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literarisch  Gesellschaft.  1929,  1930.  hto  ohh  mhok)  jihhho  npocMOTpeHbi. 
Co/iep)KaHHe  nepBoro  npencTaBJiaeT  pan,  CTaren  hhcto  HaynHoro  xapaKTepa 
no  HCTopim  KHHroneHaTaHiia  b  repMamiH,  a  BTOpoe  co^ep^cuT  HaynHO- 
ncTopiiMecKHe  CBe^eHHH  o  eBpenx  b  EBpone  b  cpenHHe  BeKa.  A  noToxiy  chh- 
Taio  BnojiHe  B03\io>KHbiM  nonycTiiTb  3th  KHiirn  k  ooineiuv  nojib30BaHHK)\3t) 
Cvna  no  coxpaHHBmeiicH  nepenucKe,  rjiaBJiiiT  B03pa>KaTb  He  CTaji.  CnncKH 
3 a Tpeo o b a h h o n  JiHTepaTypbi  3a  1932  r.  He  nojiHbi,  ho  OTpa)KaK)T  BHiiMamie 
rjiaBJIHTa  K  3MHrpaHTCKHM  H3flaHHHM  (HanpilMep,  B3HTa  Ha  npOCMOTp  KHHra 
n.H.CaBHUKoro  TeorpaijuineeKiie  oco6eHHocTH  Pocchh'  3/  )  h  oomecTBeHHo- 
nojiHTHHecKOH  JiHTepaType. 

ripnBeaeHHbie  cmiCKH  OTCbiJiaeMoii  b  enenxpaH  HHocTpaHHon  JiHTepaTypbi 
xapaKTepHbi  nJia  riepenneKii  rjiaBJIHTa  n  JleHiiHKii.  Ohh  OTpa>KaioT  HHTepec 
ruaBjiHTa  k  nojniTHKe,  iineojioriiH  n  nepe3  hhx — k  hctophh.  HHane  HCTOpiiH- 
ecKne  KHiirn  He  BocnpHHHMajnicb  n  He  iiHTepecoBajin  rjiaBJim.  Ben  jniTep- 
aTypa  o  nojiHTHHecKOM  nojio)KeHHH  b  CCCP.  o  napTHHHOH  oopboe  n  na>Ke 
o  BHeuiHen  nojnmiKe  pyccKiix  napeii  nocbuiajiacb  b  enenxpaH.  khk  h  KHiirn 
O  COniian-neMOKpaTHHeCKOM  II  KOMMyHIICTHHeCKOM  pa3BHTHH  B  EBpone.  EIo 
HCTopiniecKiie  npoioBeneHiia  aKaneMHnecKoro  xapaKTepa  b  enenxpaH  noHTii 
He  noebijiajiHCb.  Bo  bchkom  cjiynae,  no  coxpaHHBuiHMeH  noKyMemaM  mo>kho 
enenaTb  thkoh  BbiBon. 

Xoth  (f>opMajibHO  b  TB JI  oTneji  enenxpaHa  He  hhcjiujicb  (b  EIojio^ceHHH  o 
Bn6jiHOTeKe  oh  He  ynoMHHajica  ).  oh  nponojDKaji  cymecTBOBaTb  n  OKa3bi- 
BaTb  B03neHCTBHe  Ha  npyme  OTnejibi  xpaHeHiia.  B  hoboh  MHeTpvKmni  jyia 
3aBenyK>uiero  HHTajibHoro  3ana  (1930)  roBopiuiocb,  hto  oh  jjojdkch  na- 
BaTb  enenna.nbHbie  pa3pemeHHH  Ha  nojib30BaHiie  KHHraMii  pennrno3Horo 
eonep)KaHHH  n  oenneTpucTHKon.  KpoMe  3Toro,  oh  \ior  naBaTb  pa3pemeHiia 
Ha  Bbinanv  khht  He  nepe3  oomnn  HHTajibHbiH  3aji,  a  nepe3  Cnenna.TbHbin 
HHTajibHbin  3aji  no-nepenjieTHbix,  poeKouiHbix  n  penKiix  ii3,ziaHHH.3Q  TaKHM 
o6pa30M  biuho,  hto  naHHbie  c|)opMbi  orpaHiineHiiH  6buni  CBioaHbi  He  TOJibKO 
C  nOJIHTIIHeCKHMH  II  imeOJIOrHHeCKIIMH  MOTHBUMH. 

1932-1935.  llojiHTHKa  Ha  VHHHTo>KeHne  enenxpaHa  b  MaccoBbix 
6n6.iHOTeKax  h  ero  eoxpaHeinie  b  JleHHHKe 

Pa3BHTiie  cnenxpaHOB  b  xiaceoBbix  6n6jniOTeKax,  Bbi3BaHHoe  oOBajioxi  niie- 
tok  c  1929  r..  npiiHHJio  HeoopaTHMbin  xapaKTep.  CoxpaHHBiiiHecH  cnneKii 
3anpeuieHHon  JiHTepaTypbi.  KOTOpaa  OTnpaBjiajiacb  b  enenxpaH  b  3to  Bpexia 
(a  ohh  obuni  cnjibHo  eoKpameHbi  noejie  1929-1931  rr.)  oTpa)KaioT  nepexieine- 

30  Ta\i  )Ke.  on.  23.  x.  24,  ji.  9. 

3/  Tum  >ke.  on.  42,  jx.  32  V,  ji.  4  06. 

Oho  onyojiHKOBaHO  b  E)KeHeaejibHHKe  HapKOMnpoca,  1929,  19  anpejia.  Marepna.ibi  no 
pa3pa6oTKe  riono^eHns  cm.:  ApxnB  PTE.  on.  14.  1928-1929.  3.  32. 

,0  ApxnB  PTE.  on.  14.  1929-1930,  n.  1/4.  n.  8. 
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Hue  aKueHTa  c  MeHbmeBHCTCKon  w  acepoBCKOH  JiHTepaTypbi  Ha  3MHrpaHTCKypo 
h  BHyTpHnapTHHHyK).  nojiHTHHecKaH  ny6jiHUHCTHKa  GojibiueBHCTCKHX  npona- 
raH/iHCTOB  h  pa6oTHHKOB  cpe^Hero  3BeHa,  BbiineAinafl  b  Hanane  h  cepeAHHe 
20-X  rOAOB,  AO  HaHaJia  KOAAeKTHBH3anHH  H  HHAyCTpnaAH3anHH  h  OTpa>KaK)- 
maa  noaTOMy  CTapbiH  xypc,  nona^ajia  b  cneuxpaH.  Be3rpaMOTHOCTb  HH3mero 
3BeHa  6H6AHOTeHHbIX  pa60THHK0B  H  pyKOBOAHTeAeH  MeCTHbIX  OpraHOB  UeH- 
3ypbl  npHBOAHJia  K  H3TJITHIO  He  TOJIbKO  ‘BpeAHOH’  no  TOrAaniHHM  nOHflTHHM 
jiHTepaTypbi,  ho  h  pa6oT  ‘KJiaccnKOB  MapKCH3Ma-neHHHH3Ma’  BKyne  c  jiha- 
epaMH  CoBeTCKoro  rocyAapcTBa.  B  pe3ynbTaTe  3Toro  6h6ahotckh  Ha  MecTax 
JIHUiaJlHCb  OCHOBHOrO  KHH5KHOTO  (|)OHAa.  MCXOAA  H3  3TOrO,  B  IloCTaHOBJieHHH 
KoAJiernH  HKn  ‘O  npocMOTpe  KHH)KHoro  cocTaBa  6H6jiHOTeK’  ot  4  ok- 
Ta6pfl  1932  r.  npH3HaBajincb  olhhGkh  h  H3BpameHHfl  b  nonuTHKe  GhG- 
JlHOTeHHblX  4HCTOK,  B  TOM  HHCJie  0LHH60HHbIM  npH3HaBaJ10Cb  C03AaHHe  (})OH- 
aob  ‘MaccaM  He  AaBaTb’  (oaho  H3  Ha3BaHnn  cneuxpaHOB  b  MaccoBbix  GhG- 
AHOTeKax).  B  pe3yjibTaTe  3Toro  Gbino  npn3HaH0  HeoGxoAHMbiM  ‘HeMeAneHHO 
npexpaTHTb  MaccoBoe  H3THTHe  khht  H3  GhGahotck’.40  CeKTopy  MaccoBoil 
nojiHTnpocBeTpa6oTbi  npeAJiaranocb  b  10-AHeBHbin  cpox  npeACTaBHTb  npoeKT 
npHKa3a  o  nopjiAKe  xpaHeHna  h  h3tbth5i  khht.  HanajibHHKy  rnaBAHTa  B.M. 
BojiMHy  (1886-1957)  nopynanocb  B03rAaBHTb  komhcchk)  AJifl  noAroTOBKH  b 
15-AHeBHbin  cpox  AOKAaAa  Kojinernn  HapKOMnpoca  o  khpdkhbix  ({)OHAax.  O 
Bcex  (|)aKTax  H3BpameHHH  b  npocMOTpe  khh^khmx  (|)ohaob  HeAaBHO  Ha3HaneH- 
Hbin  HapKOM  npocBemeHna  A.C.  ByGHOB  (1883-1940)  o6eman  aobccth  ao 
CBeASHHa  L(K  BKBKG).41 

ripHHHHbl  TAKOrO  KpyTOrO  nepeJIOMa  He>KaT  He  TOJlbKO  B  3KOHOMHHeCKOH 
cc|)epe  (b  CCCP  He  XBaTano  GyMarn),  ho  h  b  HAeojiorHHecKOH  nnocKOCTH, 
a  HMeHHO  C03AaHHH  HOBOH  rOCyAApCTBCHHOH  HACOAOTHH,  nOAHepKHBaiO- 
men  He  hacpo  pa3pbma  c  AopeBOJiPonnoHHbiM  npouiJibiM,  a  npOTHBonono>K- 

HypO  HAePO - 3aKOHOMepHOCTH  OKT5l6p5I,  HTO  TpeGOBaAO  nOKa3aTb  HCTOpHIO 

CTpaHbi  Kax  eAHHbin  npouecc.  Ulxona  FIoKpoBCKoro  He  Morjia  3to  CAenaTb. 
Heo6xoAHMbi  GbiJin  HOBbie  jipoah  h  HOBoe  HanpaBneHne  b  HCTopnorpa^nn. 
CTajiHHy  Hy>KeH  6biJi  hobwh  yaeGHHK  no  ncTopnn  CCCP  n  apoah,  KOTopbie 
motah  ero  HanncaTb  Ha  ocHOBaHnn  CTapon  HCTopnaecKon  AHTepaTypbi.  Tax, 
HanpnMep,  ‘GypvKya3HbiH’  hctophk  Tapne,  apecTOBaHHbin  no  ‘Aeny  AxaAeMHH 
HayC,  6biA  B03BpapneH  b  MocKBy  b  OKTaGpe  1932  r.  h  npnrjiameH  Ha  GeceAy 
c  A.C.  ByGHOBbiM  no  noBOAy  nepecTpoiiKH  npenoAaBaHna  ncToppin.  Mo>KeT 
GbiTb,  b  KanecTBe  tojimka  k  hoboh  noAHTHKe  Cbirpano  oGcy>KAeHne  nojiHTHKH 
HapKOMnpoca  b  LJK  25  ceHTHGpa  1932  r.,  Ha  kotopom  roBopnAoeb  o  Hexo- 
Topbix  KpynHbix  npOBanax  b  opraHH3annH  nojiHTHKH  npocBepneHHH. 

23  OKTflGpa  1932  r.  Ha  3aceAaHHH  HojihtGpopo  A.C.  ByGHOB  AOKJiaAbiBan 

40  BFOjmeTeHb  HapKOMnpoca,  1932,  JV»  61,  c.  6. 

41  TaM  >Ke. 
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Bonpoc  ‘O  ‘HHCTKe’  6H6jiHOTeK’.  Bbino  peiueHO  co3/iaTb  npn  UeHTpajibHOH 

KOHTpOJIbHOH  KOMHCCHH  (U,KK)  KOMHCCHK)  ‘jXJIfl  BblflBJieHHH  aeHCTBHTeJIbHblX 
bhhobhhkob  npecTyrmoro  npoBezteHHH  hhctkh  h  jx jih  pa3pa6oTKH  Meponpn- 
hthh’.42  (Ctoht  oOpaTHTb  BHHMaHne,  hto  y,nap  U,KK  6biji  HanpaBjieH  He  Ha 
HHHHHaTOpOB  npOBe^eHHfl  HHCTKH,  SL  Ha  TCX,  KTO  njIOXO  ee  npOBO^HJl.)  CoCTaB 
komhcchh  U,KK  6bui  onpexiejieH  b  Hojiht6k>po  30  OKTaOpn.43  8  hoh6ph  1932 
r.  UKK  coo6llihji  b  FIojiht6k>po  o  cbohx  HapaOoTKax,  h  3tot  Bonpoc  6bm 
HanpaBjieH  b  Opr6iopo  UK  jxjih  OKOHHaTejibHoro  pa3pemeHHH.44 

Ha  ocHOBaHHH  npoAeiiaHHOH  b  UK  BKn(6)  pa6oTbi,  nojiyHHB  cootbct- 
CTByioniHe  peKOMeHaaHHH,  HapKOMnpoc  o(j)opMHJi  hx  b  BHjie  npHKa3a  ot  2 
(j)eBpajiH  1933  r.  ‘O  nopa/iKe  KOMnjieKTOBaHHH,  xpaHeHHH  h  H3bHTH«  khht  H3 
OhOjihotck’,  onpeaejiHBuiHH  hobwh  nopa^OK  b  3toh  o6jiacTH  (3Ta  nojiHTHKa 
CTa6njiH3aHHH  cneuxpaHa  cobccm  He  cjiynaHHo  no  BpeMeHH  coBnajia  c  noflBjie- 
HHeM  nocTaHOBJieHHH  KojiJierHH  HKn  ‘O  CTa6HjibHOM  yne6HHKe  no  pyccKOH 

HCTOpHH). 

BblJIO  npH3HaHO  HeoOxOAHMblM  He  TOJIbKO  npeKpaTHTb  HHCTKH,  ho  h  jihk- 
BH^HpOBaTb  B  paHOHHbIX,  TOpO^CKHX,  CeJlbCKHX  h  o6jiacTHbix  GnOjiHOTeKax 
3aKpbiTbie  (j)OH^bi.45  JXjih  o6mero  pyKOBO/iCTBa  paGoTOH  no  npocMOTpy 
khh)khoto  cocTaBa  6h6jihotck  npn  rjiaBjiHTe  C03.aaBa.nacb  UeHTpajibHan  noc- 
tohhho  aeHCTByiomaa  komhcchh  noa  pyKOBoacTBOM  B.M.  BojiHHa.  AHa- 
jiorHHHbie  komhcchh  co3aaBaaHCb  h  npH  KpaeBbix  h  06jiacTHbix  OTaeaax 
Hapo/moro  o6pa30BaHHH  (OHO).  K  peryjiHpoBaHHK)  BonpocoB  hhctkh  h 
(j)yHKHHOHHpOBaHHH  cneuxpaHa  noaKJiioHHJicfl  h  UK.  B  ceKpeTHOM  unpKyji- 
ape  JN9  113/79  ‘O  cneuxpaHax  b  6H6jiHOTeKax\  noanncaHHOM  BbicoKoo6pa- 
30BaHHbiM  3aB.  KyjibTnponoM  UK  A.  Ctchkhm  (1896-1939)  npH3HaBajiocb, 

HTO  OCTaHOBHTb  BOJIHy  HHCTOK  He  y^aeTCH  HHKaKHMH  npHKa3aMH  HapKOM- 
npoca.  ‘Hapaay  c  3thm,  no  Jiynn  BinaH  mnpoKoe  pacnpocTpaHeHHe  npaKTHKa 
opraHH3anHH  “3aKpbiTbix  cjioHaoB'’  b  OnOjinoTeKax  npHBejia  k  TOMy,  hto 
3HaHHTeJlbHaH  HaCTb  KHHHCHOTO  (j)OHaa  cj)aKTHHeCKH  6bIJia  H3bHTa  H3  o6pa- 
Hj.eHHH/  B  pe3yjibTaTe  napTHHHbiM  opraHaM  npea-naranocb  B3HTb  CHTyannio 
noa  CBOH  KOHTpOJIb,  C03^aTb  KOMHCCHH  £JIfl  HHCTKH  no  aHaJIOTHH  C  UeH- 
TpaJIbHOH  KOMHCCHeH  H  BbinOJTHHTb  ee  pemeHHH,  B  TOM  HHCJie:  ‘b)  khhth 
TpouKoro  h  3HHOBbeBa  aoa>KHbi  6biTb  nepeaaHbi  H3  cejibCKHx  OhOhhotck  h 
MejiKHx  panoHHbix  b  o6jiacTHbie  6n6jiHOTeKH  hjih  6n6jiHOTeKy  npn  OOkomc. 
Bbiaana  3thx  khht  aojmHa  6biTb  KpaHHe  orpaHHHeHa  h  pa3pemaeTca  hckjiio- 
HHTejibHo  no  corjiacoBaHHio  c  napTopraHH3auHeH;  r)  BocnpemaeTcn  opraHH- 
3auHH  b  6n6jiHOTeKax  ‘cneuHajibHbix’  hjih  ^aKpbiTbix’  (JioHaoB.  CymecTByio- 

42  PUXHAHM,  4).  17,  on.  3,  jx.  904,  ji.  4. 

43  TaM  >Ke,  jx.  905. 

44  TaM  >Ke,  906,  ji.  14. 

45  EtojLneTeHb  HapKOMnpoca,  1933,  N°  6,  c.  11.  To  >Ke  cm.:  C6ophhk  .nnpeicTHB  no  6n6jinoTeH- 
hoh  paOoTe.  Mxjx.  2-e.  ncnpaBneHHoe  h  jionojiHeHHoe.  Mockbb,  JleHHHrpaji,  1935,  c.  36. 
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mue  ‘3aKpbiTbie’  h  cneuHajibHbie  4>0H^bi  HeMenjieHHO  jiHKBHUHpoBaTb,  bb ena 
bck)  jiHTepaTypy  b  KaTanor  6H6jiHOTeK\  B  uHpKyjmpe  TaK^ce  onpenejiaji- 

ca  BHHOBHHK  BCeX  6H6jIHOTeHHbIX  6eU - ‘OTBeTCTBeHHOCTb  3a  npaBHJlbHOCTb 

Hcnojib30BaHHH  KHH)KHbix  (J)oh^ob  6h6jihotck  B03JiaraeTC5i  Ha  3aBenyK>mero 
6H6jiHOTeKOH\46  npu  3tom  ctoht  oTMeTHTb,  hto  cneuxpaHbi  o6pejiH  Tenepb 
HOByto  KBapTHpy — bmccto  MaccoBOH  GhGuhotckh  ohh  nepeMecTHJiHCb  b  6h6- 
jiHOTeKH  napTKOMOB.  3to  eme  6onee  cy3Hjio  Kpyr  jihu,  KOTopbie  MorjiH  hmh 
n0JIb30BaTbC5I. 

nocne  MaiiCKoro  1934  r.  peiueHua  LJK  BKI1(6)  h  CHK  CCCP  o6  oTKpbiTHH 
HCT(j)aKOB  B  yHHBepCHTeTaX  H  HOBOH  KOHUenUHH  H3yneHHH  HCTOpHH,  9  aBryCTa 
1934  r.  A.C.  Ey6HOB  H3naji  IlpHKa3  ‘06  yue6HHKax  no  hctophh’,  KOTopbiH 
6biji  pa30cnaH  b  6h6jihotckh,  b  tom  uncjie  h  b  JleHHHKy.  B  HeM  npenJiaranocb 
noHMeHOBaHHbie  b  npnjiaraeMOM  cnncKe  yneOHHKH  C.O.  lljiaTOHOBa,  K.B. 
EjinaTbeBCKoro,  H.H.  KapeeBa,  n.  MejibryHOBa,  M.B.  /JoBHap-3anojibCKoro, 
OcTporopcKoro,  C.  KapeeBa,  CTaciojieBHHa  h  npyrnx  B3HTb  Ha  yueT  h  ‘Bbi- 
naBaTb  hx  uj m  nojib30BaHHJi  TOJibKo  yuHTemiM  hctophh  HenojiHoil  cpeuHeii  h 
cpe/men  uiKOJibi  h  npeno^aBaTejiHM  hctophh  nenBy30B  h  nenTexHHKyMOB’.47 
(Bbi^ejiHTb  3th  khhth  H3  6biBuiero  cneuxpaHa  6bino  nocraTOHHO  TpynHO  b 
Phuoboh  6H6jiHOTeKe,  Tax  xax,  HanpHMep,  ‘apxHB'  (cneuxpaH)  TaM6oBCKOH 
6n6jiHOTeKH  HacuHTbiBan  60  Tbic.  khht  h  6biJi  coBepmeHHO  He  pa3o6paH48  ). 
Ha  cjienyioiuHH  >Ke  neHb  CoBeiuaHHe  pa6oTHHKOB  Kpau-  h  06jioho  npHH- 
hjth  pe30JiK>uHK)  c  ocy>KneHHeM  npaKTHKH  co3,aaHHa  cneu(j)OH^oB,  KOTopaa  He 
6biJia  eu^e  HCKopeHeHa.49 

Bo  Bcex  nocTaHOBjieHHax  TuaBjiKTa,  HapKOMnpoca  h  LJ,K  penb  uuia  o 
3aKpbiTHH  cnenxpaHOB  b  MaccoBbix  6n6jiHOTeKax,  a  He  b  6H6jiHOTeKax, 
rue  cneuxpaHbi  6buiH  opraHH30BaHbi  nocTaHOBjieHHBMH  CHK.  B  JleHHHKe 
cneuxpaH  6jiaronojiyHHO  (JiyHKUHOHHpoBaji  h  peiuaji  cboh  TexHunecKue  npo6- 
ueMbi:  5  Tbican  BoeHHbix  khht  b  hcm  eiue  He  6biJio  3aHHBeHTapu3upoBaHO, 
10  Tbicaa  rpa>KuaHCKux  khht  He  npouuio  KaTajiorH3auHio,  500  KOMnjieKTOB 
CTapbix  ra3eT  He  6bijiH  noniuHTbi.  O  pa6oTe  cneuxpaHa  roBopHT  h  kojihh- 
ecTBo  khht,  KOTopbie  6bijiu  3anjiaHHpoBaHbi  k  Bbiuane  HHTaTejuo  b  TeneHHe 
1933  r. — 10  TbicflH.  B  peanbHOCTH,  kohchho,  BbiuaHO  6biJio  HaMHoro  MeHbiue: 
3a  anpeub-Mau  1933  r.  6buio  BbinaHo  TOJibKo  133  khhth,  Ha  cjienyioiuHH 
KBapTau  6buio  3anjiaHHpoBaHO  BbinaTb  250  khht.50 

TaKHM  o6pa30M,  OTMeHa  cneuxpaHa  b  MaccoBbix  6H6uHOTeKax  b  1932  r. 
njiaHHpoBajiacb  KaK  panuKajibHaa  Mepa,  HanpaBJieHHaa  OTaacTH  Ha  uneo- 


46  PUXH/1HH,  (J).  17,  on.  120,  jx.  87,  ji.  27-28. 

47  BfOJUieTeHb  HapKOMnpoca,  1934,  N?  28,  c.  2-4.  Othct  TBJ1  o  npoziejiaHHon  pa6oTe  cm.: 
ApxHB  PTE,  on.  52,  £.  44,  ji.  2. 

48  ynoMHuaHne  06  3tom  cm.:  SiojuieTeHb  HapKOMnpoca,  1934,  N°  25,  c.  6-7. 

49  BiojiJieTeHb  HapKOMnpoca,  1934,  JN?  26,  c.  7-8. 

50  ApxHB  PTE,  on.  43,  jx.  105,  ji.  2,  2  o6„  4. 
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jiorHHecKoe  yKpemieHHe  CHCTeMbi  (npenynpoKneHHe  hhctok  pa6oT  CiajiHHa, 
JleHHHa  h  T.n.),  oTnacTH  Ha  (J)opMHpoBaHne  6a3bi  jxjw  HOBoro  noBOpOTa  b 
o6jiacTH  HMeHHo  HCTopHHecKOH  HayKH — b  uejiax  co3aaHHa  CTa6HJibHoro  yne6- 
HHKa  no  HCTopHH  CCCP.  Ho  cneuxpaHbi,  HecMOTpa  Ha  bck)  rp03H0CTb  H3- 
naBaeMbix  npHKa30B  rjiaBJiHTa,  HapKOMnpoca  h  UK  BKn(6),  HeB03M0>KH0 

6bIJ10  yHHHTO^KHTb,  nOCKOJIbKy  OHH  y yKQ  CTaJIH  HaCTbK)  He  TOJIbKO  nOJIHTHKH 
B  o6jiaCTH  KyjIbTypbl,  HO  nOJIHTHHeCKOH  CHCTeMbi  B  HeJIOM.  C  HX  nOMOLHbK) 
peryjiHpoBajica  noTOK  hojihthhcckoh  (h^cojiothhcckoh  h  HCTopHnecKOH)  hh- 
(j)OpMaUHH  B  o6meCTBe.  MmCHHO  3THM  OHH  H  6bIJIH  Hy^CHbl  aJlB  nOJIHTHH¬ 
eCKOH  H  BHyTpHnapTHHHOH  6opb6bI,  nOCKOJIbKy  XpaHHJIH  OpHTHHaJIbHyiO  HH- 
(J)OpMaHHK>  O  nOJIHTHHeCKOH  n03HH,HH  napTHHHbIX  JIHaepOB  B  npOIHJlbie  TOUbl. 
Mx  HCB03M0)KH0  6bIJIO  yHHHTO)KHTb  nOTOMy,  HTO  6H6jIHOTeHHa5I  HHCTKa— 
ochobhoh  nyTb  pacuiHpeHHJi  cneuxpaHa — He  GbiJia  npeKpauieHa,  xoth  ee 
npeKpameHHe  neKJiapHpoBajiocb.  BenHbiH  Bonpoc — Kyna  HanpaBHTb  khhth, 
KOTOpbie  H3biMajiHCb  H3  6h6jihotck,  He  pemajica  b  3to  BpeMH  hhkhkhmh  hh- 
CTpyKHHJIMH,  HO  Ha  npaKTHKe  OH  CTOHJI  BO  BCeH  CBOeH  eepbe3HOCTH  (Beab 
nocTaHOBJieHHeM  CHK  onpenejiajiacb  yrojiOBHaa  OTBCTCTBeHHOCTb  3a  He- 
coxpaHeHne  GhGjihotchhoto  c()OHaa). 

CTOHT  o6paTHTb  BHHMaHHe  Ha  TO,  HTO  HHKaKHX  nOCTaHOBJICHHH  CHK, 
nocBJHneHHbix  cneuxpaHaM,  He  6buio  ony6jiHKOBaHO.  C  ouhoh  CTOpoHbi,  3to 
GbiJio  onpaB^aHo  TeM,  hto  cneuxpaHbi  b  MaccoBbix  6H6nHOTeKax,  CTpacTH 
no  KOTOpbIM  H  pa3TOpeJ!HCb  B  3TH  TOUBI,  6bIJIH  C03UaHbI  He  peiUeHHHMH 
CHK  h  Bcerna  ynpaBJiajiHCb  oT/jejiaMH  HapKOMnpoca.  C  npyroii  CTopoHbi, 
cbohm  HeynacTHeM  b  nponecce  ‘yHHHTOKeHHfl’  cneuxpaHOB  b  6H6jiHOTeKax, 
CHK  noKa3aji  cbok»  no3HUHio:  cneuxpaHbi  HeoGxouHMbi  oGbeKTHBHO  ujih  Bbi- 
nojiHeHua  npucyiuHx  jno6oMy  rocyuapcTBy  (jiyHKUHH  (coxpaHeHHe  BoeHHbix, 
TeXHHHeCKHX,  3KOHOMHHCCKHX  THHH  H  T.n.),  n03T0My  CIieUXpaHbl  B  JleHHHKe, 
JleHHHrpancKOH  ny6jiHHKe,  h  HexoTopbix  npyrnx  6H6jiHOTeKax  HenpHKoc- 
HOBeHHbl. 

3tot  nepnou  opraHH3auHOHHoii  HeonpeuejieHHOCTH,  KOTopyio  hhkto 
HaBepxy  He  xotcji  3aMenaTb,  6biJi  BCKope  npeKpaiuen  no  npHHHHe,  jie>KaiH- 
ben  BHe  6h6jihotchhoh  uojihthkh. 

1935-1938.  KapuHHajibHoe  H3MeHeHHe  pyKOBoucTea  cneuxpaHa. 

r JiaBJlHTOBCKHH  BapHaHT  Yim(|)l1KaHH!i 

YGhhctbo  KnpoBa  6bijio  ncnojib30BaHo  CTajiHHbiM  no  BceM  HanpaBJieHH- 
hm.  3to  npHBejio  k  HOBOMy  BcnjiecKy  b  opraHH3auHH  hhctok,  b  ueH3ypHOH 
pa6oTe  TjiaBJiHTa  h  T.n.  B  (|)eBpajie  1935  r.  Ha  nojiHT6iopo  6buio  npHH- 
hto  peuieHne  06  H3bHTHH  Bcex  khht  3nHOBbeBa,  KaMeHeBa  h  Tpouxoro  H3 
Bcex  6h6jihotck  CTpaHbi.  npo6jieMa  cneu(J)OHua  B03HHKJia  onaTb,  nocKOJibKy 
c  1935  r.  Hanajica  OHepeuHOH  oGBaji  hhctok,  Tenepb  y>Ke  b  ochobhom  penpec- 
CHpoBaHHbix  BparoB  Hapoua.  nojiHoe  yHHHTo>KeHHe  3thx  khht  He  njiaHHpOBa- 
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nocb.  Ho  BCTana  npo6jieMa  hx  coxpaHeHHn.  KpoMe  3toto,  hco6xo,uhmo  6bijio 
peuiHTb,  kto  >xe  OTHbme  6yueT  xoMaHuoBaTb  cneuxpaHaMH:  CHK  y>xe  p*m 
neT  He  H3uaBan  HHxaxnx  3aKOHOB  o  nopfluxe  xpaHeHHH  cexpeTHbix  H3uaHHH, 
HapKOMnpoc  (b  kotopom  TOJibKo  hto  npoLUjia  KpynHaa  opraHH3auHOHHaa 
nepecTpoHKa)  He  Mor  cnpaBHTbca  c  CHTyaunen  b  nocjieuHHe  roubi,  UK 
BKn(6)  no  p*my  npHHHH  HanpHMyio  HHxorua  He  3aHHMajica  pemeHHeM  thkhx 
3auan,  uoBepafl  3Ty  LuexoTjiHByK)  pojib  cbohm  rocyuapcTBeHHbiM  ueoHHHxaM. 
3a  nepnou  c  1935  no  KOHen  30-x  tojxob  TOJibKo  rjiaBHHT  H3uaBaji  KaKHe-JiH6o 
HopMaTHBHbie  aKTbi,  peryjmpyioiuHe  pa6oTy  cnenxpaHa.  nocTaHOBjieHHH 
CHK,  HapKOMnpoca  h  UK  BKn(6)  3a  stot  nepnou  He  h3bcctho.  OTHbme  xax 
TeMH  cneuxpaHaMH,  kotopmmh  Beuaji  (xoth  6bi  (j)opMajibHo)  CHK  PCOCP 
(b  nyGjiHHHOH  6H6jiHOTeKe  CCCP  hm.  JleHHHa,  b  JleHHHrpaucxoH  IIJeupHHxe, 
b  BH6jiHOTeKe  KoMaxaueMHH,  pnue  upyrnx),  Tax  h  tcmh,  KOTOpbie  nou- 
HHHHjiHCb  HapxoMnpocy  (b  MaccoBbix  6H6jiHOTeKax),  CTaji  pacnopjDxaTbcn 
TOJlbKO  r JiaBJIHT.  3T0  MO^CeT  6bITb  o6l>aCHeHO  HeCXOJIbXHMH  MOMeHTaMH. 

npe>xue  Bcero  cneuyeT  HMeTb  b  BHuy,  hto  uo  1933  r.  rjiaBjiHT  HaxouHjicn 
b  CTpyKType  HapxoMnpoca.  B  1933  r.  HanajibHHX  rjiaBJiHTa  CTaji  ouHOBpe- 
MeHHo  ynojiHOMOHeHHbiM  CHK  CCCP  no  oxpaHe  BoeHHbix  Taim  b  nenaTH, 
B03TjraBjiH5i  BoeHHyK)  ueH3ypy.  TaxnM  o6pa30M,  T JiaBJIHT  OTHacra  CTaji  nou- 
HHHHTbca  CHK.  31  HHBapa  1936  r.  OprGiopo  UK  paccMaTpHBajio  Bonpoc 
o  nepeuane  rjiaBJiHTa  H3  BeueHHH  HapxoMnpoca  b  cocTaB  CHK  CCCP. 
BbiJio  perneHO  peopraHH30BaTb  r JiaBJIHT  b  TjiaBHoe  ynpaBJieHHe  no  uejiaM 
ueH3ypbi  npn  CHK  h  jiHKBHunpoBaTb  uojoxHOCTb  ynoJiHOMOHeHHoro  CHK 
no  oxpaHe  BoeHHbix  Taim  b  nenaTH,  nepeuaB  ero  (j)yHKunn  TiiaBHOMy  yn- 
paBjieHHio  no  uejiaM  bochhoh  ueH3ypbi.51  Ho  3toto,  no  pa3HbiM  npnHHHaM, 
cuenaHo  He  6bi.no.  r jibbuht  ocTaBajica  noxa  CTpyxTypHbiM  noupa3uejieHneM 
HapxoMnpoca.  CocpeuoToneHHe  ynpaBJieHHH  cneuxpaHaMH  b  ouhhx  pyxax 
motjio  Tax>xe  npoH30HTH  no  yxa3aHHio  UK  (xoth  nHCbMeHHoro  pemeHHH  He 
H3BeCTHO). 

15  (j)eBpajiH  1935  r.  ocHOBonojiaraioiHHM  (hmchho  Tax  oh  BOcnpHHHMajica 
b  r jiaBJiHTOBCXOH  nepenHcxe)  Hpnxa30M  JN°  40  no  rjiaBJiHTy  ‘06  H3bHTHH 
XOHTppeBOJIIOUHOHHOH  TpOUXHCTCXO-3HHOBbeBCXOH  JIHTepaTypbl’  B.M.BOJIHH 
onpeuejiHJi  1  3X3eMnjiap  sthx  xhht  ocTaBjiaTb  b  oco6bix  (jxmuax  6n6jiHOTex. 
3thm  caMbiM  cneu(j)OHUbi  6bijm  pea6HJiHTHpOBaHbi  h  3axoHOMepHOCTb  (h 
o6bexTHBHOCTb)  hx  cymccTBOBaHHH  onpaBUbiBajiacb  nojiHOCTbK). 

B  OTJiHHHe  ot  nocTaHOBjieHHH  CHK,  onpeuejiHBmero  HajiHHHe  cneuxpaHOB 
TOJibxo  b  5  ueHTpajibHbix  6n6jiHOTexax,  h  b  otjihhhc  ot  HapxoMnpoca,  onpe- 
uejiHBmero  cneuxpaHbi  bo  Bcex  xpynHbix  6n6jiHOTexax,  rjiaBHHT  H36pan  cpeu- 
hhh  BapnaHT.  Oh  nepeHHCjmji  Te  ynpoxueHHH,  b  xoTopbix  uojdxch  6bijr  6biTb 

51  rocynapcTBeHHbiH  ApxHB  P occhhckoh  (t>enepauHH  (nanee  FAP<t>),  ({).  9425,  on.  1,  jx.  1, 
ji.  32-33. 
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co3uaH  cneuxpaH:  EnGjiHOTexa  AH  CCCP,  Hhcthtyt  Mapicca-3Hrejibca- 
JleHtma  (HM3JI),  ny6jiHHHaa  GnGjiHOTeKa  CCCP  hm.  B.H.  JleHHHa,  To- 
cy^apCTBeHHaa  ny6jinHHaa  EnGjiHOTeica  hm.  CanTbiKOBa-meupuHa  (TnE), 
EH6jiHOTeKa  MHCTHTyTa  KpacHOH  npo(|)eccypbi  (HKn),  EnGjiHOTeicH  KoMMy- 
HHCTHnecKHx  yHHBepcHTeTOB  MocKBbi  h  JleHHHrpaua,  a  TaiGKe  LteHTpajibHbie 
Eh6jihotckh  rjiaBHbix  ropouoB  corc>3Hbix  pecny6jiHK,  KpaeB,  o6jiacTeH  h  yHH- 
BepCHTeTCKHX  ropouoB.52 

19  hioha  1935  r.  Bojihh  nounncaji  (a  21  hiohb  ero  cexpeTapnaT  ocjiopMHji) 
npHKa3  1323/cc  no  rjiaBJiHTy,  b  kotopom  cnncoK  cneu(j)OHUOB  6biJi 

HecKOJibKO  H3MeHeH.  npe>K,ae  Bcero,  b  cneuxpaH  uojDKHbi  GbiJin  nocTynaTb 
2  3K3eMnjiapa  KHHr  (bmccto  ouhoto).  Bo-BTopbix,  cnncoic  cnenxpaHOB  6bui 
pacuiHpeH:  b  Hero  bouijih  EH6jiHOTeKH  U,K  h  MK  BKn(6),  a  TaiGKe  npaBH- 
TejibCTBeHHaa  6H6jiHOTeica  npH  U,HK  CCCP.  nocKOJibKy  BHOBb  H3BHTaa  jtht- 
epaTypa  nocTynana  Tenepb  He  b  LJeHTpajibHyio  KpaeByio  (OGnacTHyio)  6h6- 
jiHOTeKy,  hjih  b  OHO,  a  b  06uacTHbie  ynpaBJieHna  HKB/C  to  hx  6H6jiHOTeKH 
TaK)Ke  HBJi5uiHCb  cneuxpaHOBCKHMH,  Kax  h  6n6jiHOTeKa  rjiaBjiHTa  h  hckoto- 
pbie  upyrne.53 

B  OHepeUHOM  npHKa3e  no  H3B51THK>  TpOUKHCTCKO-3HHOBbeBCKOH  JIHTep- 

aTypbi  7  OKT5i6p»  1936  r.  HanajibHHK  rjiaBjiHTa  C.E.  HHryjioB  (1893-1938) 
pacuiHpHji  cnncoK  cneuxpaHOB:  ‘§5.  OcTaBHTb  no  UBa  3K3eMnji5ipa  H3biMae- 
Mbix  H3uaHHH  b  oco6bix  (jiOHuax  cjieuyiomHx  ynpe^cueHHH:  U,K  BKn(6), 
HKKH,  MK  BKn(6),  AH,  HM3JI,  KHH^Haa  nauaTa,  npaBHTejibCTBeHHafl 
6H6jiHOTeKa  npH  CHK  CCCP,  peuaKUHH  ‘npaBua’,  ‘M3BecTHH\  TACC, 
EH6jiHOTeKa  hm  B.H.  JleHHHa,  HKn,  Bbicmaa  niKOJia  napTHHHbix  npona- 
raHUHCTOB  h  Bbicuiaa  uiKOJia  napTHHHbix  opraHH3aTopoB  (MocKBa),  mE 
(JleHHHrpau),  UeHTpajibHbie  GhGuhotckh  cjieuyioLUHx  ropouoB:  KneB,  T6hji- 
hch  (THcjuiHc),  Mhhck,  TauiKeHT,  Amxa6au,  CTajiHHa6au,  ApxaHreubCK, 
KaJIHHHH,  CMOJieHCK,  HBaHOBO,  r OpbKHH,  KHpOB,  CBepUJIOBCK,  MeJI5l6HHCK, 
KyiiGbimeB,  OpeH6ypr,  Kypcx,  BopOHe>K,  CapaTOB,  CTajiHHrpau,  PocTOB-Ha- 
^OHy,  nuTHropcK,  Omck,  Hoboch6hpck,  MpKyTCK,  KpacHoapcK,  XaGapoBCK, 
Ycjia,  Ka3aHb,  CHMtjieponojib,  AjiMa-ATa,  ^pocnaBjib,  Ouecca,  ^HenponeTpo- 
BCK,  BHHHHHa,  XapbKOB,  CTaJIHHO,  HepHHTOB,  BnaUHBOCTOK,  ToMCK,  nepMb, 
Eaxy,  CaMapxaHu,  EpeBaH’.54 

EhGjIHOTCKH  6o5IJIHCb  BblUaBaTb  HHTaTeJIUM  TO,  HTO  0())HHHaJIbHO  He 
H3biMauocb,  ho  couep>Kajio  ynoMHHaHHJi  o  ‘Bparax  Hapoua’,  BbixouHJio 
nou  hx  peuaKuneii,  h  T.n.  Tax,  HanpHMep,  En6jiHOTeKa  hm.  JleHHHa  b 
MocKBe  He  BbiuaBana  HHTaTejiflM  KOMnneKTbi  ‘KoMMyHHCTHHecKoro  HHTep- 

52  rocy/iapcTBeHHbiH  ApxHB  HmKeropojicKOH  06jiacTH  (.nanee  TAHO),  (|).  1457,  on.  2,  jx.  10, 
ji.  41. 

53  TaM  )Ke,  ji.  97.  ny6iiHKauHK>  cm.:  Fainsod,  Merle,  ‘Censorship  in  the  USSR — A  Docu¬ 
mented  Record’,  Problems  of  Communism,  5  (March-April  1956),  p.  18. 

54  TAHO,  (j).  1457,  on.  2,  £.  18,  ji.  36-37. 
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HauHOHajia’,  ‘EojibmeBHKa’,  LY\ojx  3HaMeHeM  MapKCH3Ma’,  CTeHorpaMMbi  nap- 
THHHblX  Cbe3aOB,  KOH({)epeHHHH  H  KOMIIJieKTbl  MHOrHX  ra3CT,55  nOCKOJlbKy  B 
hhx  BCTpenajiHCb  HMeHa  h  CTaTbH  apecTOBaHHbix  aBTopoB,  ‘BparoB  Hapoaa’. 

CucTeMa  cneuxpaHOB  Tpe6oBajia  CBoero  norHaecKoro  3aBeprueHH5i.  IlpHKa- 
30M  JYo  10  YnojiHOMOHeHHoro  CHK  CCCP  no  oxpaHe  BoeHHbix  TanH  b 
nenaTH  n  HaaajibHHKa  rjiaBjiHTa  CX.  CazpmKOBa  ot  25  oKTaGpa  1938  r. 
b  CCCP  BBOAHJiacb  3aKOHHeHHa5i  cncTeMa  oco6bix  (})OHaoB  nepnoAHHecKnx 
n  HenepnoxuiHecKHX  H3aaHnn  ‘c  uejibio  ynopaaoneHHH  yaeTa,  xpaHeHHB  n 
nojib30BaHHB  MaTepnanoB  Oco6bix  (|)OH,aoB  npn  6n6jmoTeKax  CCCP’.56  Oc- 
o6bie  (j)OHabi  o6pa30BbiBajincb  b  ropoaax  coio3Hbix,  aBTOHOMHbix  pecny6- 
jihk  n  oGjiacTen,  a  Tax^ce  b  ropoziax  KpaeBoro  n  o6jiacTHoro  3HaaeHH5i.  Oc- 
o6bin  (j)OHa  opraHH30BajTCH  TaK«e  n  b  Khh^choh  FlajiaTe.  B  Hero  BxoaHjiH  He 
TOJibKo  KHnrn,  ho  h  KapTOTexa  H3AaHHH,  KOTopaa  nepecTajia  6biTb  aocryn- 
hoh  HHTaTejiaM.  B  MocKBe  Oco6bie  (j)OH,zjbi  cymecTBOBajiH  b  6H6jiHOTeicax  LJK 
BKFI(6),  MK  BKn(6),  MKKH,  AxaaeMHH  Hayx,  ra3eTbi  TIpaBaa’,  b  FIy6jiHM- 
hoh  BnOjiHOTeKe  CCCP  hm.  B.M.  JleHHHa,  BbicmeH  uiKOJie  nponaraH^HCTOB, 
McTopHnecKOH  6H6jiHOTeKe,  Khh>khoh  najiaTe,  ripaBHTejibCTBeHHOH  6h6- 
jiHOTeKe,  BH6jiHOTeKax  MTY,  HKB,H,  HM3JI,  U,eHTpajibHoro  ynpaBJieHHJi 
HapoaHO-xo3flHCTBeHHoro  yneTa  npn  TocnjiaHe  CCCP,  rjiaBjiHTa,  h  b 
Mockobckoh  o6jiacTHOH  GHOjiHOTeKe.57  B  JleHHHrpaae  cnncoK  cneuxpaHOB 
6biji  Taioice  3HaHHTejibHbiM.  3Ta  CHCTeMa  cymecTBOBana  no  1991  r. 

TaKHM  o6pa30M  6H6jiHOTeHHbin  cnepxpaH  He  Tepjui  CBoero  hojihthh- 
ecKoro  3HaneHHa  Ha  npoTfl:»ceHHH  Bcero  CBoero  cymecTBOBaHHJi,  xota  3Haae- 
HHe  ero  noaco6HOH  pojiH  b  nojiHTHaecKOH  6opb6e  Ha  pa3Hbix  ee  3Tanax 
He  6biJio  oaH03HaHHbiM.  Oh  He  6biji  co3^aH  ana  ynpaBJieHHa  HayKOH,  ho 
cbirpaji  orpoMHyK)  pojib  b  CHCTeMe  pacnpocTpaHeHHJi  h  xpaHeHHa  3HaHHa. 
/l,03HpoBaHHa5i  HH(J)opMauH5i  o  npoiHJioM  CTpaHbi  H3BJieKajiacb  hjih  norpy)Ka- 
Jiacb  B  Hero  B  3aBHCHMOCTH  OT  nOJIHTHKH  napTHH  B  oOjiaCTH  HCTOpHH- 
ecKoro  o6pa30BaHHa,  ot  HaKajia  h  HanpaBJieHHOCTH  (JipaKUHOHHOH  6opb6bi  b 
BKFI(6).  IlpHo6peTeHHbie  3HaHHH  b  cneuxpaHe  yaeHbiH  He  Mor  Hcnojib30BaTb 
nyGjiHHHO,  ‘KyxHfl’  HayaHoro  TBopaecTBa,  pacnpocTpaHeHHe  HCTopHaecKoii 
HH(j)opMauHH  3aaacTyK>  npoxoaHJiH  b  GaHajibHbix  KyxHax  KBapTHp  cobctckhx 
yaeHbix. 

CneuxpaH  cTaji  npocTpaHCTBeHHO-BpeMeHHbiM  HCKjnoaeHHeM  H3  o6men 
KyjibTypbi  CTpaHbi,  npHHaAJiOKa  hmchho  k  stoh  KynbType.  Oh  abjiaji- 
CB  JIOKaJIbHbIM  npOCTpaHCTBeHHbIM  MeCTOM  COCpeaOTOHeHHB  KOJIJieKTHBHOH 
naMATH  o6mecTBa  o  npotunoM.  MacTb  npouiJioro  icaic  6bi  HcmnoHajiacb 
H3  HCTOpHH  CTpaHbi,  HO  6bIJia  KaK  6bl  B  .HpyTOM  H3MepeHHH - aOCTynHOe 

55  TAP<t>,  (j).  9425,  on.  1,  a.  5,  ji.  36. 

56  TaM  >Ke,  on.  1,  n.  2,  ji.  32. 

57  TaM  xe,  ji.  33. 
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yneHbiM  jinn  HayaHon  pa6orbi  npomaoe  ncKjnoaajiocb  H3  iioctohhho  ax- 
THBH3npyeMoro  MaccoBoro  ncTopnaecxoro  co3HaHna.  CnenxpaH  hbjihjich 
npH  3TOM  CpeaCTBOM  ynpaBJieHHH  He  TOJIbKO  MaCCOBbIM  C03HaHHeM,  HO  H 
HayHHOH  aeaiejibHOCTbK)  yaeHbix.  CneuxpaH  nrpaji  poab  He  TOJIbKO  co3- 
J\ aHHB  HeCKOJIbKHX  npOCTpaHCTBeHHO-BpeMeHHbIX  nJiaCTOB  B  o6meCTBeHHOM 
co3HaHHH,  ho  h  CTporo  nH(j)(j)epeHnHpoBaji  co3HaHHe  Ha  MaccoBoe  h  Haya- 
Hoe,  nrpaa  npn  3tom  conHajibHyK)  pojib.  Bbmy^naa  yaeHbix  B03BpainaTbca 
b  penpeccHposaHHoe  nponuioe,  cnenxpaH  3anpemaji  hm  pacnpocTpaHATb 
nojiyaeHHbie  b  HeM  3HaHna  (BHe  3aBHCHMOCTH,  HCTHHHbie  ohh  hjih  jio>x- 
Hbie,  HayaHbie  hjih  hct).  3to  po>xnajio  coBepmeHHO  HOBbiH  noBeneHaecxHH 
CTepeoTHn,  H3BecTHbiH  b  MHpe  Kax  ‘eoBeTCKHH  yaeHbiH’.  YnpaBJiaa  MaccoBbiM 
HCTopnaecKHM  co3HaHHeM  h  pacnpocTpaHeHHeM  HayaHoro  3HaHHa,  cnenxpaH 
HBJlflJICB  H  enoeo60M  C03UaHH5I  pa3JTHHHbIX  THnOB  KapTHH  MHpa.  MhOTOCJIOH- 
HOCTb  h  npoTHBopeanBOCTb  co3HaHHa  Kax  o6biBaTejia,  Tax  h  yaeHoro,  6buia 
3ano)KeHa  nejibiM  panoM  nojiHTHaecxHx  HHCTHTyTOB,  b  tom  ancjie  h  cnenxpa- 
hom.  W  ero  pojib  b  stom  eine  He  no  KOHna  BbiacHeHa.  OTpaacaa  xon  nojiHTHa- 
ecKHx  penpeccHH,  ‘khhjkhhh  ryjiar,  KOTOpbiM  no  cyra  h  CTan  cnenxpaH,  CTan 
HacTbto  cjio>KHBLueHCH  nojiHTHaecKOH  cncTeMbi.  Mmchho  noaTOMy  rnGejib 
cnenxpaHa  h  rn6ejib  nojiHTHaecxoii  cncTeMbi  TecHo  B3aHMOCBa3aHbi. 


The  Soviet  Publishing  Industry 

l 

in  the  Service  of  Gorbachev 

Boris  Korsch 


This  article  discusses  the  role  of  the  Soviet  publishing  industry  in  the  creation 
of  the  image  of  Mikhail  Sergeevich  Gorbachev.  It  also  sets  out  to  compare 
Gorbachev’s  use  of  publishing  and  libraries  with  that  of  previous  top  office¬ 
holders  of  the  CPSU.  Gorbachev  was  the  darling  of  all  the  mass  media.  No 
political  figure  during  such  a  short  span  of  time — barely  six  years — was  so  of¬ 
ten  portrayed,  described,  acclaimed  and  appreciated  as  Gorbachev.  Compared 
with  his  predecessors,  he  was  photogenic  on  television  and  had  an  engaging 
voice  on  radio.  He  sent  messages  which  the  West  was  eager  to  receive  and  soon 
found  that  the  Western  media  were  keen  to  promote  his  popularity.  However, 
being  a  relative  newcomer  among  the  CPSU  elite,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Politburo  for  less  than  five  years  and  a  member  of  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  for  only  ten  years,  he  needed  above  all  the  support  of  the  Soviet  people. 
During  the  period  of  succession,  authority  had  to  be  bid  for  and  won,  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  organisational  and  social  cohesion  while  forging  a  new  Party 
line  and  adapting  the  Party  to  a  changed  political  and  social  environment.  Au¬ 
thority  depended  on  relations  inside  the  Party,  but  equally,  in  the  mid-1980s, 
the  support  of  the  people  at  large  was  also  needed.  One  of  the  main  tools  in 
accomplishing  all  this  was  the  Soviet  publishing  industry. 

The  Soviet  Publishing  Industry’s  Treatment  of  Gorbachev 

An  elaborate  network  of  publishing  houses,  designed  to  promote  the  political 
socialisation  of  the  entire  population,  had  been  one  of  the  key  features  of  the 
regime  since  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power,  and  the  overriding  aim  of  their 
publishing  programme  had  been  to  inculcate  the  people  with  current  political 
values  and  practices  and  to  instil  in  them  political  loyalty  to  the  policies  of  the 
current  leader.  I  would  argue  that,  although  Gorbachev’s  glasnost  and  pere¬ 
stroika  required  a  novel  approach,  the  policies  relating  to  the  publication  of 
his  works  were  the  same  ones  that  had  been  developed  and  enforced  during 
seventy  years  of  Soviet  rule.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  exam¬ 
ple  to  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  methods  used  to  promote  the  Party  leader 
than  the  publishing  industry  and,  specifically,  its  mass-circulation  publications 
of  the  leader’s  political,  ideological  and  social  works.  When  examining  these, 
it  becomes  clear  that  a  striking  feature  of  the  Gorbachev  period  is  precisely  its 
similarity  to  the  previous  era  (although  some  slight  changes  begin  to  appear 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  1980s). 
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Traditionally,  the  Soviet  publishing  industry  had  been  called  upon  to  take 
account  of  every  pronouncement  of  the  leader  and  to  build  up  a  mass- 
produced  literature  around  it.  The  printed  output  by  and  about  a  public  figure 
was  always  an  important  indicator  of  the  status  of  that  person  in  the  eyes  of 
others  and  a  very  significant  factor  in  the  CPSU  leadership.  Each  leader  was 
concerned  about  the  accessibility  of  his  works  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 
Thus,  his  books,  literature  about  them,  about  him  and  his  policies  were  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  state,  translated  into  all  its  languages, 
issued  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  sometimes  in  millions  of  copies  at  very 
low  prices.  Anticipation  of  an  event  of  importance  to  Party  or  State,  or  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  work  by  the  leader  affected  the  planning  and  output  of  a  publishing 
house  and  led  to  a  modification  of  its  usual  procedures. 

Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gorbachev  period,  less  than  a  year  after  his 
appointment  as  General  Secretary,  the  publication  of  the  concluding  volumes 
of  the  multi-volume  ‘History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union’ 
was  postponed  to  make  way  for  a  mass-circulation  production  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Gorbachev’s  forthcoming  Twenty-Seventh  Party  Congress  (held  early 
in  1986),  in  order  to  ‘bring  to  public  knowledge  the  historical  meaning’  of 
the  Congress.1  At  the  same  time  an  effort  got  under  way  to  build  up  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  corpus  of  printed  works.  A  perusal  of  all  issues  of  the  national  biblio¬ 
graphical  weekly  Knizhnaia  letopis'  (a  publication  which  scrupulously  registers 
every  pamphlet  and  book  by  first  and  even  second  and  third-ranking  Party 
officials)  from  1967  (three  years  before  Gorbachev  became  Party  leader  in  the 
Stavropol  Region)  to  1984  revealed  that  Gorbachev’s  name  had  appeared  only 
three  times.  In  1976  he  featured  as  one  of  the  authors  of  an  article  in  a  col¬ 
lective  publication,2  and  in  1983  two  pamphlets  were  registered — a  Russian 
and  a  Belarusian  version  of  an  address  which  he  had  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  1 13th  anniversary  of  Lenin’s  birth.3  However,  in  1985,  on  the  basis  of  six 
speeches  delivered  and  one  interview  given  between  May  and  July  1985,  seven 
titles4  were  inflated  into  61  bibliographical  citations  in  Knizhnaia  letopis'  and 

1  ‘Resheniia  XXVII  s"ezda — v  zhizn'.  Nekotorye  itogi  i  nasushchnye  problemy  razvitiia 
istoriko-partiinoi  nauki’,  Voprosy  istorii  KPSS,  1986,  no.  7,  p.  46. 

2  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  M.  T.  Navchuk  et  al.,  Sel'skie  trudovye  kollektivy  (Moscow,  Kolos,  1976). 

3  Lemmzm — zhwoe  tvorchestvo,  uchenie,  vernoe  rukovodstvo  k  deistviiu.  Doklad  na  torzhestvennom 
zasedanu  v  Moskve  posviashchennom  1 13-oi  godovshchine  so  dnia  rozhdeniia  V.  I.  Lenina,  12  aprelia 
(Moscow,  Politizdat,  1983).  Ibid,  [in  Belarusian]  (Minsk,  Belarus',  1983). 

4  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Bessmertnyi  podvig  sovetskogo  naroda.  Doklad  na  torzhestvennom  sobranii 
v  Kremlevskom  dvortse  s'ezdov  posviashchennom  40-letiiu  Pobedy  sovetskogo  naroda  v  Velikoi  otech- 
estvennoi  voine,  8-ogo  maia  1985  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1985).  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Korennoi  vopros 
ekonomicheskot  politiki  partn.  Doklad  v  soveshchann  v  TsK  KPSS  po  voprosu  uskoreniia  nauchno- 
tekhnicheskogo  progressa,  11  hulia  1985  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1985).  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Nastoichivo 
dvigat'sia  vpered.  Vystuplenie  na  sobrann  aktiva  Leningradskoi  partiinoi  organizatsii,  1 7  maia  1 985 
(Moscow,  Politizdat,  1985).  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Zhivoe  tvorchestvo  naroda.  Doklad  na  Vsesoiuznoi 
nauchno-prakticheskoi  konferentsn  ‘Sovershenstvovanie  razvitogo  sotsializma  i  ideologicheskaia  rabota 
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resulted  in  publications  totalling  more  than  7.5  million  copies,  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  foreign  languages.  Coverage  in  Knizhnaia 
letopis  was  increased  by  using  the  device  of  classifying  these  slender  works  un¬ 
der  a  number  of  different  headings,  such  as  ‘History  of  the  USSR’,  ‘Interna¬ 
tional  Communist  Movement.  General  Problems’,  ‘Programme  and  Statutes 
of  the  CPSU’,  ‘Communist  Parties  of  the  Union  Republics’,  ‘Metallurgy  of 
Ferrous  Metals’,  ‘The  International  Democratic  Youth  Movement.  Youth  Or¬ 
ganisations’,  ‘International  Relations.  Present  Political  Inter-State  Relations’. 
The  efforts  made  by  the  Soviet  publishing  industry  to  promote  Gorbachev  in 
this  way  surpassed  even  its  promotion  of  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev  during 
their  periods  of  office.  The  industry  sought  to  enhance  his  earlier  reputation 
from  that  of  an  obscure  Stavropol  official  to  a  much  more  significant  thinker 
and  writer  by  issuing  (as  they  had  also  done  for  Andropov  and  Chernenko) 
volumes  of  ‘selected  speeches  and  articles’.  The  word  ‘selected’  in  the  title 
was  designed  to  give  the  impression  that  these  works  had  been  culled  from  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  publications.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  Andropov,  virtu¬ 
ally  every  speech  he  had  ever  delivered  was  included,  and,  even  then,  in  view 
of  his  brief  tenure  of  office  as  General  Secretary,  the  ‘Selected  speeches’  did 
not  progress  beyond  a  single  volume.5  Gorbachev’s  tenure  of  office  was  much 
shorter  then  Khrushchev’s  or  Brezhnev’s,  but  by  dint  of  assiduously  including 
his  every  pronouncement  in  the  ‘Selected  Speeches  and  Articles’,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Marxism-Leninism  managed  to  expand  his  literary  output  to  overtake 
theirs  in  volume.  The  first  four  volumes,  comprising  nearly  2000  pages,  were 
published  in  1987,  while  three  more  volumes  (each  of  around  600  pages)  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  next  three  years.6  Each  volume  was  widely  and  favourably 
reviewed  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  Gorbachev  was  eulogised  in  print  along 
the  lines  of  previous  Soviet  personality  cults. 

Cult  of  the  Personality 

The  cult  of  the  leader  had,  of  course,  been  a  recurring  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  CPSU,  but  Gorbachev,  in  an  interview  with  L’Humanite  on  4  February 
1986,  stated  that  the  CPSU  and  its  Central  Committee  demanded  from  the 
holders  of  leading  posts  ‘modesty  . . .  intolerance  towards  flattery  and  toady- 


partii  na  svete  reshenii  iiunskogo  (1983)  Plenum  a  TsK  KPSS,  lOdek.  1984’  (Erevan,  Aiastan,  1985). 
M.  S.  Gorbachev,  ‘Aktivno  deistvovat' ,  ne  teriat'  vremeni’.  Vystuplenie  na  vstreche  s  kollektivom  Dne- 
propetrovskogo  metallurgicheskogo  zavoda  i  rech'  na  Sobranii  aktiva  Respublikanskoi  partiinoi  organi- 
zatsii  Ukrainy,  26,  27  iiunia  1985  (Kiev,  Politizdat  Ukrainy,  1985).  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Vystuplenie 
General' nogo  sekretaria  TsK  BCPSS  M.  S.  Gorbacheva  na  torzhestvennom  otkrytii  XII  Vsemirnogo  fes- 
tivalia  molodezhi  i  studentov,  Moskva,  27  iiulia  1985  (Moscow,  Molodaia  gvardiia),  1985.  M.  S. 
Gorbachev,  Beseda  s  redaktorom  gazety  Pravda  (Moscow,  Novosti,  1985). 

5  Iu.  V.  Andropov,  Izbrannye  rechi  istad  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1982). 

6  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Izbrannye  rechi  istad  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1987-90),  7  vols. 
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ism’.7  He  demonstrated  his  modesty  by  forbidding  the  editor  of  Pravda  to 
quote  him  every  day  in  editorials  and  telling  him  not  to  refer  to  him  always 
by  his  title.8  In  effect,  the  tradition  of  flattering  the  Party  leader  continued 
much  as  before,  with  Gorbachev’s  picture  and  lengthy  quotations  from  his 
speeches  appearing  with  monotonous  regularity  in  the  pages  of  Pravda.  Such 
pre-Gorbachev  personality  cult  features  as  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  notes 
indicating  ‘enthusiastic  applause’  punctuating  the  leader’s  speeches  also  con¬ 
tinued  to  appear  in  printed  versions  of  Gorbachev’s  own  speeches.  The  policy 
of  publishing  letters  allegedly  written  to  the  editorial  board  of  a  newspaper  or 
journal  by  grateful  members  of  the  public  was  continued.  Kommunist  reported 
that,  during  the  first  three  months  of  1987,  its  editorial  office  had  received 
the  same  number  of  letters  as  during  the  whole  of  1984. 9  When  the  journal 
Izvestiia  KPSS  was  revived  in  1989  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years  the  editorial 
board,  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism,  received 
many  emotional  letters  of  gratitude  to  the  Party  and  its  leader  for  opening  up 
important  archival  documents  on  the  country’s  political  history. 

Gorbachev’s  reforming  ideas  soon  became  the  staple  diet  of  readers  of  pub¬ 
lications  ranging  from  Izvestiia  to  the  library  journal  Bibliotekar ,  and  readers 
were  encouraged  to  debate  the  issues  raised  by  the  Party  leader,  though  care 
was  always  taken  to  present  his  ideas  in  the  most  favourable  light.10  Eulogies 
to  Gorbachev  were  similar  in  tone  and  style  to  those  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  his  predecessors,  but  a  new  element  was  the  use  of  support  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  West.  Reviews  of  letters  from  abroad  welcoming  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  Gorbachev’s  ‘new  thinking’  started  to  appear  in  Pravda 11  and  other 
newspapers.  Thick,  illustrated  books  appeared,  such  as  ‘The  Americans  write 
to  Gorbachev’12  and  a  collection  of  articles  by  American  journalists  entitled 
‘Changes  in  the  Soviet  Union’.13 

A  number  of  new  series  were  also  launched  to  promote  the  ‘new  think¬ 
ing’:  for  example,  XXVII  s'ezd  KPSS:  pravo,  demokratiia ,  sotsialisticheskaia 
spravedlivost'  (published  by  ‘Iuridicheskaia  literatura’),  and  Kursom  XXVII 
s'ezda  KPSS ,  issued  by  the  military  publishing  house  ‘Voenizdat’  and  intended 
to  publicise  the  new,  democratic  officer-soldier  relations  supposedly  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Red  Army.  Two  new  journals  ( Publitsistika  perestroiki  and 

7  M.  S.  Gorbachev  (note  6),  vol.  3,  p.  162. 

8  A.  Astrakhanov,  Ot  Andropova  do  Gorbacheva  (Paris,  YMCA  Press,  1986),  p.  212. 

9  Kommunist ,  no.  7,  p.  113. 

10  M.  Begun,  ‘Literatura  perestroiki.  Ot  osmysleniia  k  deistviiu’,  Bibliotekar ',  1989,  no.  2,  pp. 
42-43. 

11  N.  Baragin,  ‘“Za  vami  pravda”.  Pis'ma  M.  S.  Gorbachevu  iz  za  rubezha’,  Pravda,  21  July 
1987;  D.  M.  Barutton,  ‘  “Zemlia  bol'she  ne  ploskaia”.  Pis'ma  iz  SShA  M.  S.  Gorbachevu’,  Pravda, 
11  July  1988. 

12  Amerik antsy  pishut  Gorbachevu  (Moscow,  Progress,  1988). 

13  Peremeny  v  Sovetskom  Soiuze  glazami  amerikanskikh  zhurnalistov  (Moscow,  Novosti,  1988). 
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Press-klub  perestroiki)  were  initiated,  the  first  to  underline  the  continuity  of  de- 
Stalinisation  under  Gorbachev  and  the  second  to  demonstrate  the  changes 
and,  specifically,  the  process  of  democratisation  of  the  state  engendered  by 
the  ‘new  thinking’,  as  reflected  in  the  pages  of  foreign  journals.  The  Central 
Committee  journal  Agitator  introduced  a  new  section,  ‘Political  Biographies’, 
for  Party  personalities  rehabilitated  by  Gorbachev.  The  Historical  Section  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  held  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  of 
how  the  Twenty-Seventh  Party  Congress  and  perestroika  should  be  reflected 
in  its  historical  journals.  As  a  result,  Voprosy  istorii  opened  a  new  section  ‘Za 
strokoi  dokumentov  XXVII  s"ezda  KPSS’,  while  the  journal  Istoriia  SSSR  in¬ 
structed  that  ‘perestroika  should  be  expressed  by  planning  articles  in  the  spirit 
of  the  resolutions’  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress,  and  Novaia  i  noveishaia 
istoriia  directed  historians  to  publish  articles  on  the  basis  of  materials  on  the 
problematics  brought  forward  by  that  Congress.14 

Preconditioned  Criticism 

Along  with  his  protestations  against  flattery,  Gorbachev  also  emphasised,  as  an 
important  feature  of  glasnost,  the  need  to  criticise  Party/Government  officials, 
regardless  of  their  status.  From  Stalin’s  time  onwards,  criticism  of  the  current 
General  Secretary  had  been  unheard-of.  Gorbachev,  however,  put  out  hints 
that  such  criticism  could  be  contemplated.  In  April  1986  Literaturnaia  gazeta 
reprinted  a  piece15  which  had  originally  been  published  on  the  occasion  of 
Lenin’s  fiftieth  birthday  in  Pravda  on  April  22  1920,  entitled  ‘Trial  on  Lenin’. 
The  commentary  in  Literaturnaia  gazeta  noted  that  Lenin  had  been  pleased  by 
this  criticism,  thus  suggesting  that  criticism  of  the  leader  was  a  correct  Lenin¬ 
ist  trend  favoured  by  Gorbachev.  Soviet  citizens,  two  generations  away  from 
Stalin’s  terror,  did  indeed  begin  to  dare  to  express  critical  opinions  about  high- 
ranking  Party/ Government  officials,  including  the  General  Secretary  himself. 
Was  this  an  indication  that  Gorbachev’s  New  Thinking  inaugurated  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  attitude  towards  criticism  of  the  leader?  In  practice  this  was  not 
so.  Gorbachev  reacted  strongly  to  personal  criticism  and  in  attempting  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  boundaries  and  to  draw  a  new  line  between  acceptable  criticism 
and  unacceptable  dissent,  it  could  be  argued  that  he  drew  the  line  between 
criticism  of  members  of  the  Party  and  Government,  deemed  to  be  acceptable, 
and  criticism  of  the  General  Secretary,  which  was  not.  A  classic  example  is 
his  reaction  to  a  survey  which  Argumenty  i  fakty  conducted  among  its  read¬ 
ers  in  1989,  in  order  to  rank  the  deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  order  of 
popularity.  At  this  stage  of  his  period  in  office,  Gorbachev’s  rating  was  so  low 
that  he  did  not  even  feature  in  the  final  ‘league  tables’.  His  reaction  was  to 

14  V.  G.  Ovchinnikov,  ‘V  Otdelenii  istorii  AN  SSSR’,  Novaia  i  noveishaia  istoriia ,  1987,  no.  1, 
pp.  219-30. 

15  Literaturnaia  gazeta ,  2  April  1986,  p.  8. 
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demand  the  resignation  of  the  newspaper’s  editor,  Vladislav  Starkov,  for  con¬ 
ducting  an  ‘unscientific’  poll  of  readers’  opinions.  Starkov,  however,  with  the 
support  of  all  his  staff,  taking  his  lead  from  Gorbachev’s  declared  liberalisa¬ 
tion  policies,  refused  to  resign.16  Gorbachev  must  be  given  credit  for  creating 
circumstances  under  which  a  Soviet  editor  could  take  the  unprecedented  step 
of  defying  a  General  Secretary,  even  if  the  consequences  were  not  those  that 
he  had  envisaged  when  initiating  his  reforms!  However,  following  the  barrack¬ 
ing  from  the  crowd  which  caused  Gorbachev  to  leave  the  Red  Square  podium 
during  the  May  Day  parade  of  1990,  a  law  was  promulgated  banning  criticism 
of  the  Soviet  President  and  making  it  punishable  by  up  to  six  years’  impris¬ 
onment.17  Gorbachev’s  ambivalence  was  evident — on  the  one  hand  he  eased 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  expression,  while  on  the  other  he  subjected  the  So¬ 
viet  publishing  industry  to  warnings  about  overstepping  the  mark. 

Library  Policies:  Rehabilitations  and  Purges 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Congress  and  the  implementation  of  its  resolutions  was 
also  the  theme  of  an  all-union  conference  of  Soviet  librarians  which  took  place 
in  Moscow  in  1986. 18  As  was  customary,  topics  connected  with  the  ‘success¬ 
ful  promotion’  of  the  latest  Party  congress  or  the  current  Party  leader  could 
be  discussed  in  print  only  in  ways  which  did  not  deviate  from  the  line  laid 
down  from  above.  During  the  period  of  perestroika,  discussion  was  guided  by 
directives  and  recommendations  on  how  to  solve  questions  of  the  organisation 
of  libraries’  book  stocks  in  the  light  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress.19  As 
in  the  past,  librarians  received  ‘recommendations’  as  to  how  to  propagate  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress20  and  how  to  rewrite  textbooks  on  librarianship 
in  the  light  of  its  resolutions.21  As  Gorbachev-era  publications  flooded  into 
libraries,  the  traditional  Soviet  policy — that  the  new  thinking  should  replace 

16  Argumenty  i  fakty,  1989,  no.  40,  front  page. 

17  Celestine  Bolden,  ‘Insulting  Gorbachev.  Now  Illegal,  but  it  Depends  on  the  Time’,  New  York 
Times,  22  May  1990,  p.  10. 

18  ‘Glavnyi  kriterii — dela:  V  Moskve  sostoialos'  Vsesoiuznoe  soveshchanie  aktiva  bibliotech- 
nykh  rabotnikov,  posviashchennoe  problemam  realizatsii  reshenii  XXVII  s"ezda  KPSS.  Obzor 
raboty’,  Bibliotekar ,  1987,  no.  1,  pp.  2-4. 

19  XXVII  s"ezd  KPSS  i  aktual'nye  voprosy  formirovaniia  bibliotechnykh  fondov  (Leningrad,  Go- 
sudarstvennaia  publichnaia  biblioteka  im.  M.  E.  Saltykova-Shchedrina,  1987). 

20  I.  Ganitskaia,  ‘I  slovom  i  delom’,  Bibliotekar ,  1986,  no.  4;  E.  O.  Maio-Znak  and  V.  A.  Fo- 
keev,  ‘Propaganda  materialov  XXVII  s"ezda  KPSS  v  universal'nykh  nauchnykh  bibliotekakh’, 
Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ,  1986,  no.  3,  pp.  36-46;  E.  I.  Berezkina,  ‘Propagande  materialov  XXVII 
s"ezda  KPSS — vnimanie  bibliotek’,  Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie  biblioteki  SSSR ,  1987,  no.  4,  pp.  3, 
4;  XXVII  s"ezd  KPSS  i  aktual'nye  voprosy  formirovaniia  bibliotechnykh  fondov.  Sbornik  nauchnykh 
trudov  (Leningrad,  Gosudarstvennaia  publichnaia  biblioteka  im.  M.  E.  Saltykova-Shchedrina, 
1987). 

21  A.  S.  Chachko,  ‘Sistema  izdanii  po  bibliotechnomu  delu  v  SSSR.  Problemy  izucheniia  i 
sovershenstvovaniia  v  svete  reshenii  XXVII  s"ezda  KPSS’,  Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie  biblioteki  SSSR, 
1986,  no.  12,  pp.  9-13. 
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the  old,  rather  than  co-existing  with  it  on  library  shelves — was  maintained. 
Stalin,22  Khrushchev23  and  Brezhnev24  had  each  in  their  turn  given  instruc¬ 
tions  that  library  holdings  should  be  replenished  with  publications  reflecting 
the  current  Party  line,  and  for  Gorbachev  too  this  priority  overrode  any  pref¬ 
erence  the  reading  public  might  have. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  downfall  of  political  lead¬ 
ers,  writers  and  other  public  figures  had  been  accompanied  by  the  withdrawal 
of  their  published  works  from  libraries  and  their  transfer  to  the  spetskhrany 
which  had  been  set  up  at  the  instigation  of  Lenin  in  January  19  20. 25  Rehabil¬ 
itation  of  individuals  after  Khrushchev’s  denunciation  of  Stalin  at  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Party  Congress  in  1956  began  the  process  of  a  quiet  rehabilitation  of 
repressed  books  and  their  return  to  the  shelves  of  public  libraries.  Brezhnev, 
however,  broadened  Stalin’s  parameters  of  censorship,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  rehabilitated  books  were  returned  to  the  spetskhrany ,26  The  scale  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  books  which  ensued  from  Gorbachev’s  policy  of  glasnost  was 
on  an  unprecedented  scale  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which  it  was 
achieved  represented  a  continuation  of  the  policies  of  previous  leaders.  The 
commission  which  was  set  up  to  decide  which  books  should  be  restored  to 
the  reading  public  was  composed,  like  all  such  pre-Gorbachev  commissions, 
of  representatives  of  the  Main  Administration  for  the  Protection  of  State  Se¬ 
crets  in  the  Press  (Glavlit),  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and  the  Lenin  Library,  i.e. 
of  those  institutions  which  had  been  responsible  for  deciding  that  the  books 
should  be  locked  away  in  the  first  place.  There  was  no  representative  of  any 
learned  institution  and  no  member  of  the  general  public.27  A  Glavlit  official 
expressed  a  fear  that  implementation  of  the  commission’s  general  guidelines 
might  cause  difficulties  for  librarians  who  had  to  make  decisions,  ‘either  be¬ 
cause  of  a  certain  inertia  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  because  of  a  particular 
psychological  timidity’.28  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  days  of 
Stalin,  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev,  instructions  and  guidelines  issued  centrally 
by  the  Ministry  of  Culture  hampered,  if  not  paralysed  local  library  authorities 
when  it  came  to  making  decisions  about  books  in  local  spetskhrany. 

In  my  research  paper  The  Brezhnev  Cult ,  written  before  the  Twenty- Seventh 
Party  Congress,  I  wrote:  ‘The  written  works  of  Brezhnev,  Andropov  and  Cher¬ 
nenko  will  remain  on  the  shelves  of  Soviet  libraries  till  the  day  they  are  crit- 

22  ‘Resheniia  XIX  s"ezda  partii  i  zadachi  bibliotek’,  Bibliotekar ,  1952,  no.  12,  p.  1. 

23  T.  Aizenburg,  ‘Osnovnye  voprosy  komplektovaniia  bibliotek’,  Bibliotekar,  1956,  no.  11, 
pp.  14-15. 

24  A.  Pashin,  ‘Bogatstva  bibliotek  narodu’,  Bibliotekar ,  1974,  no.  8,  p.  7. 

25  V.  I.  Lenin,  Polnoe  sobranie  sochinenii,  5-e  izd.  (Moscow,  1958-65),  55  vols,  vol.  51,  p.  118. 

26  See  Shikman,  ‘Sovershenno  ne  sekretno’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ,  1988,  no.  6,  p.  6. 

27  Shikman  (note  26). 

28  V.  Solodin,  ‘Spetsfondov  bol'she  ne  sushchestvuet’,  Izvestiia,  26  October  1988  (Moscow 
evening  edition). 
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icised  or  condemned  by  the  current  leader.  Then  we  can  expect  a  purge  in 
the  libraries.’29  This  proved  to  be  correct.  In  the  Ministry  of  Culture’s  1986 
‘Instruction  on  the  procedure  for  the  withdrawal  of  outdated  publications’  li¬ 
brarians  were  ordered  to  dispose  of  many  publications  issued  in  the  Brezhnev 
period.30  In  spite  of  the  criticisms  which  appeared  in  print  about  the  ‘de¬ 
personalisation’  ( obezlichivanie )31  and  ‘depopulating’  ( obezliudevshii )32  of  his¬ 
torical  research  on  the  Soviet  period,  new  ‘white  spots’  were  quietly  created, 
notwithstanding  Gorbachev’s  pledge  that  ‘we  must  not  forget  names’  and  that 
there  would  be  no  more  ‘blank  pages’  in  history.33  Librarians  in  the  Crimea 
(and  all  over  the  USSR)  were  instructed  ‘to  withdraw  from  collections,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  highest  instructions,  the  works  of  Brezhnev,  Grishin,  Cher¬ 
nenko  and  a  number  of  other  authors,  and,  likewise,  all  political  and  economic 
literature  published  before  1985,  as  being  out-of-date  in  content  and  having 
lost  its  topicality’.  Thus,  says  the  author  of  a  letter  to  Izvestiia ,  ‘while  opening 
up  archival  materials  of  half  a  century  ago,  are  we  not  creating  new  “white 
spots”  in  our  most  recent  history?’34 

Gorbachev,  like  his  predecessors,  also  used  the  security  forces  to  confiscate 
publications.  KGB  agents  continued  to  search  private  libraries  and  confiscate 
‘anti-Soviet  literature’.35  In  May  1989  one  of  the  new  ‘informal’  libraries,  the 
Moscow  Independent  Public  Library,  was  raided  and  all  photocopied  books 
and  journals  were  withdrawn.36  There  were  also  instances  of  privately-owned 
manuscript  journals  being  confiscated.37 

Treatment  of  Former  Party  Leaders  in  Publications 

of  the  Gorbachev  Era 

One  ticklish  problem  in  editing  the  collected  works  of  various  Party  leaders, 
from  Stalin  onwards,  had  been  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  positive  sen¬ 
timents  expressed  earlier  about  those  of  his  former  colleagues  who  had  now 


29  Boris  Korsch,  The  Brezhnev  Personality  Cult  (The  Librarian’s  Point  of  View)  (Jerusalem,  1987), 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  Marjorie  Mayrock  Center  for  Soviet  and  East  European  Re¬ 
search,  Research  Paper  65,  p.  41. 

30  N.  Zagal'skaia,  ‘Minus  doverie’,  V  mire  knig,  1986,  no.  3,  p.  54. 

31  ‘Doklad  ...  E.  V.  Ligacheva.  (Vsesoiuznoe  soveshchanie  zaveduiushchikh  kafedrami  obshch- 
estvennykh  nauk)’,  Kommunist,  1986,  no.  15,  p.  14. 

32  ‘Knigi  k  iubileiu  Oktiabria’,  Kommunist ,  1987,  no.  10,  pp.  1 16-20. 

33  Pravda,  14  Feb.  1987. 

34  I.  Zavgorodnaia,  ‘Novye  belye  piatna’,  Izvestiia ,  17  August  1988,  p.  6.  See  also:  Boris  Ko¬ 
rsch,  The  Permanent  Purge  of  Soviet  Libraries  (Jerusalem,  1983),  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 
Soviet  and  East  European  Research  Center,  Research  Paper  50,  pp.  24-46. 

35  Hedrick  Smith,  The  New  Russians  (New  York,  Avon,  1991),  pp.  xxiv-xxv. 

36  Nezavisimyi  bibliograf,  no.  5,  p.  13. 

37  Ibid.,  no.  3,  p.  [7]. 
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fallen  from  favour.  In  the  cases  of  Khrushchev38  and  Brezhnev,39  this  problem 
was  solved  simply.  In  Khrushchev’s  collected  works  only  post- 1953  writings 
and  speeches  were  included,  so  any  previous  adulatory  remarks  about  Stalin 
were  not  a  problem,  and  Brezhnev’s  collected  works  were  taken  exclusively 
from  the  post-Khrushchev  period  (from  1964  to  June  1982).  In  Stalin’s  col¬ 
lected  works,  on  the  other  hand,40  early  works  were  included.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  volume  one,  Stalin  states  that  ‘only  in  some  articles  has  the  author 
introduced  slight  changes  of  a  purely  stylistic  nature’.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  misleading  statement.  For  example,  Stalin’s  homage  to  Trotskii’s  role 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Smolny  uprising,  which  was  originally  published  in 
an  anniversary  article  in  Pravda  in  1918,  is  omitted41  as  well  as  passages  from 
answers  given  to  the  German  writer  Emil  Ludwig  in  1931 . 42  As  if  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lack  of  material  in  Stalin’s  collected  works  (in  contrast  with  Lenin’s 
prolific  output),  the  publisher’s  introduction  suggests  that  not  all  previous 
published  articles  have  been  included  and  that  some  unpublished  works  have 
also  been  omitted.  As  was  mentioned  above,  Gorbachev’s  seven-volume  ‘Se¬ 
lected  Speeches  and  Articles’  included  all  his  works,  so  the  first  volume  con¬ 
tained  articles  and  speeches  from  the  Brezhnev  period,  in  which  Gorbachev 
praised  and  flattered  the  former  leader.  However,  glasnost  notwithstanding,  all 
Brezhnev  quotations  are  systematically  and  thoroughly  obliterated.  Although 
Brezhnev’s  Party  congresses  and  plenary  sessions  are  mentioned,  his  name 
is  erased.  Some  of  Brezhnev’s  sentences,  which  in  earlier  editions  had  been 
given  by  Gorbachev  in  quotation  marks,  now  appear  as  Gorbachev’s  own,  as 
a  kind  of  political  plagiarism.  In  cases  where  obliteration  of  Brezhnev’s  name 
or  a  quotation  by  him  would  have  caused  unacceptable  and  obvious  distor¬ 
tion,  then  parts  of  the  speech  or  the  article  are  omitted,  and  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  original  place  of  publication.  From  thirty-nine  items  included  in 
volume  one,  twenty-one  are  in  this  category.  The  attached  facsimiles  (see  be¬ 
low,  pp.  93-98)  illustrate  this.  Similar  examples  can  be  found  from  the  period 
of  the  interregnum  between  Brezhnev  and  Gorbachev:  a  1983  publication  of 
selected  documents  from  Brezhnev’s  Twenty-Fourth  Party  Congress  does  not 

38  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  StroiteV stvo  kommunizma  v  SSSR  i  razvitie  sel'skogo  khoziaistva  (Moscow, 
Politizdat,  1962-64),  8  vols.  Publication  of  the  projected  ninth  volume  was  cancelled  under  Brezh¬ 
nev. 

39  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  Leninskom  kursom  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1973-82),  9  vols. 

40  I.  V.  Stalin,  Sochineniia  (Moscow,  Stanford,  1946-67).  Publication  in  Moscow  ceased  in 
1947  after  the  publication  of  volume  13  (which  ends  with  an  item  dated  1  February  1934).  Three 
supplementary  volumes  covering  the  period  1934-1953  were  published  by  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace. 

41  Stalin  (note  40),  vol.  4,  p.  54;  I.  Stalin,  ‘Oktiabr'skii  perevorot’,  Pravda,  6  Nov.  1918;  Leon 
Trotsky,  The  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution  (New  York,  Simon  and  Shuster,  1937),  vol.  3  (‘The 
Triumph  of  the  Soviets’),  appendix  1,  p.  373. 

42  See  Robert  Payne,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Stalin  (London,  W.  H.  Allen,  1966),  pp.  389-90. 
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even  mention  his  name,43  and  the  book  ‘For  the  Sake  of  Peace  on  Earth’,  a 
collection  of  documents  from  January  1982  to  May  1983  demonstrating  how 
‘the  Twenty-Fourth  [Brezhnev’s]  Congress  resolutions  for  the  1980s  were  be¬ 
ing  implemented’,  obliterates  Brezhnev  and  substitutes  quotations  from  An¬ 
dropov’s  speeches  and  interviews.44 

Gorbachev  also  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  making  use  of 
Soviet  history  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  position  and  to  legitimise  his 
policies.  Each  Party  leader  had  manipulated,  tempered  and  modified  Lenin¬ 
ism  for  his  own  political  ends,  and  Gorbachev  was  no  exception.  He,  like 
Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Brezhnev,  Andropov  and  Chernenko,  used  Leninism  as 
a  synonym  for  the  ultimate  doctrinal  and  political  authority.  He  also  claimed 
Lenin’s  posthumous  blessing  for  his  New  Thinking,  having  particular  recourse 
to  utterances  from  the  later  years  of  Lenin’s  life.  This  was  explicitly  stated  in 
guidelines  issued  in  August  1986  to  the  new  editorial  board  of  Kommunist , 
specifying  that  the  journal  should  emphasise  the  works  of  his  last  few  years.45 
The  historian  E.  Plimak  published  a  long  article,  ‘The  Last  Works  of  V.  I. 
Lenin:  a  Testament  for  the  Party  and  the  People’,  discussing  Lenin’s  letters 
written  between  23  December  1922  and  2  March  1923  which  touched  on 
inner-Party  problems.  A  long  unsigned  review  of  Gorbachev’s  book  on  pere¬ 
stroika,  published  in  Partiinaia  zhizn\  observed  that  ‘the  appeal  to  V.  I.  Lenin’s 
ideological  heritage,  especially  to  his  last  works,  which  in  essence  constituted 
a  political  testament,  served  as  the  direct  ideological-historical  basis  of  per¬ 
estroika.’46  ‘Unknown’  Lenin  letters  from  the  years  1919-1921  were  ‘discov¬ 
ered’,47  a  revised  eighth  edition  of  Lenin’s  biography  was  published  in  200,000 
copies,48  and  special  ‘methodological  recommendations’  on  the  revelation  of 
documents  in  State  and  Party  archives  of  Lenin,  Krupskaia,  members  of  the 
Ulianov  family,  and  materials  about  their  lives  and  activities,  were  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers.49  A  special  compila¬ 
tion  of  axioms  on  democracy  from  the  classics  of  Marxism-Leninism,  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Gorbachev,  was  published  by  Politizdat,50  and  there  were  even 
compilations  of  Lenin’s  pronouncements  on  glasnost51  and  perestroika.52  A 

43  Ob  ideologicheskoi  rabote  KPSS.  Sbornik  dokumentov  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1983). 

44  Radi  mira  na  zemle.  Sovetskaia  programma  mira  dlia  80-kh  gg.  v  deistvii.  Dokumenty,  materialy 
(Moscow,  Politizdat,  1983). 

45  See  Pravda,  22  Aug.  1986. 

46  ‘Perestroika  myshleniia  i  deistviia.  K  vykhodu  v  svet  knigi  M.  S  Gorbacheva  “Perestroika, 
novoe  myshlenie  dlia  nashei  strany  i  dlia  vsego  mira”  ’,  Partiinaia  zhizn ,  1988,  no.  1,  pp.  6-10. 

47  ‘Novye  dokumenty  Lenina’,  Izvestiia  TsK KPSS,  1989,  no.  1,  pp.  213-17. 

48  Vladimir  Il'ich  Lenin.  Biografiia  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1987),  2  vols. 

49  Nerazyskannye  dokumenty  V  I.  Lenina.  UkazateV ,  vol.  1:  1987-fevr.  1917  (Moscow,  Institut 
markizma-  leninizma  pri  TsK  KPSS,  1987). 

50  K.  Marks,  F.  Engel's,  V.  I.  Lenin  o  demokratii  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1988). 

51  VI.  Lenin  o  glasnosti  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1988). 

52  Kak  zhivoi  s  zhivymi  govoria  . .  .  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1989). 
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selection  of  excerpts  from  Lenin’s  works  on  the  economy  were  linked  up  with 
Gorbachev’s  policies  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Twenty- Seventh  Congress  on 
the  restructuring  of  the  economy.53  Entire  issues  of  Nauchnyi  kommunizm  were 
devoted  to  articles  combining  Leninism  with  goals  promoted  by  Gorbachev,54 
and  successive  issues  of  Kommunist  published  long  editorials  reinforcing  this 
connection.55 

Apart  from  recourse  to  Lenin,  as  the  highest  possible  authority,  the  views 
of  other  communists  of  the  early  Soviet  period  were  also  used  to  support 
Gorbachev’s  line.  Because  of  Gorbachev’s  lack  of  involvement  with  Stalinist 
purges,  he  could  afford  to  be  more  sweeping  than  Khrushchev  in  the  scale  of 
the  rehabilitations  which  he  set  in  motion.  He  started  his  programme  of  re¬ 
habilitations  with  a  widely  reported  official  campaign,  and  set  up  a  Politburo 
fact-finding  commission  on  the  purges,  which  was  to  complete  the  work  be¬ 
gun  by  Khrushchev  and  interrupted  in  the  mid-60s.56  His  campaign  ranged 
far  wider  than  Khrushchev’s,  including  the  intelligentsia,  the  army.  Party  and 
Government  members.  However,  Gorbachev’s  campaign  of  large-scale  reha¬ 
bilitation  had  its  priorities  and  was  influenced  by  his  need  to  find  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  his  policies.  Bukharin,  having  been  an  advocate  of  a  mixed  economy 
was,  predictably,  singled  out  by  Gorbachev.  As  early  as  the  sixties,  during  the 
debates  on  Khrushchev’s  reforms,  there  had  been  talk  of  the  official  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  Bukharin,  connected  with  discussions  about  ‘NEP’  and  ‘Bukharin’s 
other  initiatives’,57  but  nothing  had  come  of  it.  Bukharin  was  legally  rehabili¬ 
tated  in  February  1988  by  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court.  After  a  hint  from  above, 
writers  and  publishing  houses  started  to  pour  out  publications  of  his  works, 
works  about  him  and  his  Party  activities  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  works 
on  other  rehabilitated  personalities.  Study  of  the  bibliography  of  journal  ar¬ 
ticles  ( Letopis  zhurnaTnykh  state i)  covering  the  last  months  of  1988  reveals 
that  out  of  thirty-six  articles  by  or  about  rehabilitated  Party  officials,  six  are 
by  Bukharin  and  eight  are  about  him.  Zinov'ev,  Kamenev,  Kviring,  Bogdan 
Kuniants,  Rykov  and  Shaumian  each  received  one  registration  only.  A  bibli¬ 
ography  of  Bukharin’s  works  appeared  in  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia 58  which  can 
be  seen  as  being  of  a  ‘recommendatory’  nature,  and  as  giving  an  indication  of 
which  of  his  works  could  be  considered  to  have  been  rehabilitated. 

53  V.  I.  Lenin,  KPSS  ob  upravlenii  narodnym  khoziaistvom  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1989). 

54  For  example,  Nauchnyi  kommunizm,  1988,  no.  4  (nine  articles). 

55  ‘Krupneishee  dostizhenie  sovremennoi  marksistsko-leninskoi  mysli’,  Kommunist,  1986,  no. 
6,  pp.  3-16,  no.  7,  pp.  3-17,  no.  8,  pp.  3-17,  no.  9,  pp.  3-17. 

56  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  ‘Oktiabr'  i  perestroika.  Revoliutsiia  prodolzhaetsia’,  Kommunist,  1987,  no. 
17,  p.  15. 

57  See:  Moshe  Levin,  From  Bukharin  to  the  Modern  Reforms  (Princeton,  1974);  Literaturnaia 
gazeta,  22  July  1 987,  p.  1 1 . 

58  ‘Proizvedeniia  Bukharina.  Bibliograficheskii  ukazatef’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia,  1988,  no.  3, 
pp.  58-60. 
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It  was  not  only  in  the  economic  sphere  that  Bukharin  was  used  to  reinforce 
Gorbachev’s  views;  in  the  ideological  sphere  it  was  his  opposition  to  Trotskii 
that  was  underlined59  and  also  his  support  for  views  expressed  by  Lenin  in  his 
last  years.60  A  special  conference  was  organised  by  the  Institute  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Bukharin’s  birth,  at 
which  he  was  praised  with  reference  to  Gorbachev’s  words61  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics — the  rule  of  law,  democracy,  glasnost,  the  fight  against  bureaucracy, 
Bukharin’s  friendship  with  Lenin,  his  plans  on  co-operatives,  the  transition  to 
NEP,  etc.62  The  Institute  of  Marxism-Leninism  also  published  a  collection  of 
papers  researching  Bukharin  from  the  Gorbachev  angle,  said  to  be  ‘especially 
topical  under  conditions  of  perestroika,  socialist  renewal  in  the  USSR.’63 

Trotskii,  one  the  few  significant  Party  figures  not  to  have  been  rehabilitated, 
was  treated  more  ambivalently.  Accusations  made  against  him  by  Gorbachev 
in  198764  differed  very  little  from  those  made  by  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev,65 
but  Gorbachev’s  needs  of  the  moment,  as  well  as  his  policy  of  glasnost,  led 
to  a  selective  reassessment  and  a  partial  restoration  of  Trotskii’s  role  in  Soviet 
history.  The  ground  for  this  about-turn  was  prepared  from  above,  couched 
in  the  usual  ideological-political  phraseology.  A  significant  step  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  Kommunist  of  a  declaration,  by  a  history  professor  at  Leningrad 
University,  that  the  Soviet  people  were  now  capable  of  evaluating  indepen¬ 
dently,  without  undue  guidance,  what  Trotskii  wrote  and  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  pretend  that  the  books  which  he  wrote  did  not  exist.66 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  statement  was  authorised  by  the  Party  leader 
and  that  the  subsequent  publication  of  Trotskii’s  articles  in  Molodoi  kommu- 
nist 67  responded  to  Gorbachev’s  needs  for  reinforcement  in  his  confrontations 
within  the  Party.  These  articles,  originally  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twenties,  are  directed  against  the  Party  apparatus  and  its  bureaucrats,  and  call 
for  free  discussion  and  opinion  forming  within  the  CPSU. 


59  Gorbachev  (note  56),  p.  11;  G.  Vodolazov,  ‘Vybor  istorii  i  istoriia  al'ternativ.  N.  Bukharin 
protiv  Trotskogo’,  Problemy  mira  i  sotsializma,  1988,  no.  10,  pp.  61-66;  N.  I.  Bukharin,  ‘Novoe 
otkrovenie  o  sovetskoi  ekonomike  ili  kak  mozhno  pogubit'  raboche-kresti'anskii  blok’,  Voprosy 
ekonomiki ,  1988,  no.  9,  pp.  138-52;  L.  K.  Sharenkov,  ‘Nikolai  Ivanovich  Bukharin’,  Voprosy  istorii, 
1988,  no.  7,  pp.  59-78. 

60  Kommunist,  1988,  no.  2,  pp.  93-102. 

61  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  Izbrannye  rechi  i  stat'i  (note  6),  vol.  5,  p.  402. 

92  Iu.  K.  Aksenov  and  L.  K.  Vinogradov,  ‘Vostanovlenie  pravdy’,  Voprosy  istorii  KPSS,  1989, 
no.  1,  pp.  145-52. 

62  N.  I.  Bukharin,  Ideino-teoreticheskie  vzgliady  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1989). 

64  Gorbachev  (note  56),  p.  1 1. 

65  N.  A.  Vasetskii,  Sovremennyi  trotskizm.  Komu  on  sluzhit?  (Moscow,  Novosti,  1984). 

66  M.  Sobolev,  ‘Vozrashchenie  k  chitateliu’,  Kommunist,  1989,  no.  3,  pp.  124-26. 

67  L.  Trotskii,  ‘Novyi  kurs’,  Molodoi  kommunist,  1989,  no.  8,  pp.  51-68. 
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The  Rewriting  of  the  History  of  the  CPSU 

The  rewriting  of  history,  and  in  particular  the  history  of  the  Party,  is  probably 
the  most  striking  recurrent  illustration  of  continuity  in  the  behaviour  of  general 
secretaries.  A  new  version  of  Party  history  was  regarded  by  each  new  leader 
as  one  of  the  most  important  components  in  the  marking  of  the  culmination 
point  of  his  regime.  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  published  their  versions  after  years 
in  power.  Stalin,  although  he  had  been  securely  entrenched  in  his  position 
since  the  late  1920s,  published  his  Istoriia  Vsesoiuznoi  kommunisticheskoi  partii 
(boT shevikov) .  Kratkii  kurs  only  in  1938.  Khrushchev’s  version  was  published 
in  1959  after  his  denunciation  of  Stalin  in  1956.  Each  version  eroded  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  previous  one.  Stalin  could  not  erode  the  authority  of  Lenin,  the 
founder  and  permanent  infallible  leader  of  the  Party,  so  he,  in  Khrushchev’s 
words,  ‘impregnated’  it  with  the  cult  of  the  individual,68  was  hailed  as  the 
‘Lenin  of  today’,  and  presided  over  a  decision  of  the  Politbiuro  on  5  Au¬ 
gust  1938  virtually  prohibiting  any  publication  of  works  on  or  memoirs  about 
Lenin.69  The  fourth  edition  of  Lenin’s  ‘Selected  Works’  published  in  194670 
was,  unlike  earlier  editions,  arranged  according  to  Stalin’s  ‘scientific  periodis- 
ation’71  of  Party  history.  Stalin’s  Kratkii  kurs  was  purged  and  withdrawn  from 
Soviet  libraries  by  Khrushchev;  all  mention  of  the  show  trials  of  the  1930s 
which  feature  so  prominently  in  it  were  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  books  on 
Party  history  published  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Twentieth  Congress.  The  first 
version  of  Party  history  to  be  published  under  Khrushchev  (. Istoriia  Kommunis¬ 
ticheskoi  partii  Sovetskogo  Soiuza )  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  5  million  copies 
in  eighteen  languages.72  However,  the  most  illuminating  example  of  how  the 
wheels  of  Party  history  turn  with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  publishing  industry  is 
the  multi-volume  work  (. Istoriia  Kommunisticheskoi  partii  Sovetskogo  Soiuza  v  6 
tomakh )  which  was  begun  during  the  Khrushchev  era,  continued  in  the  Brezh¬ 
nev  era  and  not  finished  even  during  Gorbachev’s  time.73  The  first  volume  was 
cleared  for  printing  in  a  record  time  of  twenty-three  days  after  being  sent  to 
press  (4-27  August  1964).  Its  54-page  preface  centres  on  Khrushchev’s  thesis 
on  the  need  for  a  ‘correct  Leninist’  version,  praises  his  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
Second  Party  congresses  and  their  resolutions,  and  underlines  the  beginning 
of  a  new  ‘Leninist’  era.  There  are  four  references  to  Stalin — all  disparaging.74 

68  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Khrushchev  and  Stalin’s  Ghost  (New  York,  Praeger,  1957),  pp.  220-22. 

99  Spravochnik  partiinogo  rabotnika ,  1957,  p.  4. 

70  V.  I.  Lenin,  Izbrannye  proizvedeniia.  Izd.  4-e  (Moscow,  1946),  2  vols. 

71  I.  A.  Levin  and  R.  M.  Stavitskaia,  Izdaniia  proizvedemi  klassikov  marksizma-leninizma  v  SSSR 
(Moscow,  1955),  p.  68. 

72  Pechat'  SSSR  v  1959  godu.  Statisticheskie  materialy  (Moscow,  Vsesoiuznaia  knizhnaia  palata, 
1961),  p.  5. 

73  Istoriia  Kommunisticheskoi  partii  Sovetskogo  Soiuza  v  6  tomakh  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1964-80). 
Ceased  publication  after  t.  5,  kn.  2. 

74  Istoriia  .  .  .  (note  73),  vol.  1,  pp.  vii,  xxviii,  xl-xli. 
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No  more  volumes  were  published  under  Khrushchev.  The  second  volume  had 
to  undergo  changes  inspired  by  Brezhnev,  and  even  after  it  had  been  sent  for 
printing  it  was  not  cleared  for  four  months  (14  September  1965-4  January 
1966).  Its  short  preface  makes  no  mention  of  Khrushchev.  Later  volumes  in¬ 
flate  Brezhnev’s  dual  role  as  leader  and  ideologist.  As  indicated  above,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  final  volume  was  ‘postponed’  by  Gorbachev  in  order  to  include 
material  from  his  Twenty-Seventh  Congress  and  was  never  published. 

Gorbachev  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  began  to  prepare 
his  version  of  Party  history,  but,  unusually,  he  outlined  the  blueprint  after 
only  a  year  in  office,  within  the  framework  of  his  Twenty- Seventh  Congress. 
In  his  approach  he  broke  with  tradition;  instead  of  the  usual  straightforward 
command  rewriting,  he  called  for  a  step-by-step  method,  involving  investi¬ 
gation  into  separate  events,  together  with  a  promise  that  all  painful  subjects 
would  be  included  and  an  exhortation  to  writers  to  fill  in  forgotten  names  and 
blank  spots  in  previous  histories  of  the  Party.  In  a  speech  made  at  the  Central 
Committee  Plenum  in  October  1987  he  called  for  a  thorough  re-examination 
of  already  known  and  newly  discovered  facts  about  important  events  in  Soviet 
history,  and  a  restoration  and  completion  of  the  process  of  reassessment  begun 
by  Khrushchev  but  later  abandoned.75  A  debate  was  launched  on  the  need  for 
reevaluation  of  the  October  Revolution.  Academician  S.  L.  Tikhvinskii  pro¬ 
posed  that  work  should  begin  on  a  new  ‘History  of  the  Great  October’,  criti¬ 
cising  Soviet  historians  for  their  ‘psychology  of  complacency’  and  lack  of  orig¬ 
inality  of  scientific  thought  and  of  courage,  and  accusing  them  of  playing  safe 
and  being  unwilling  to  join  in  creative  discussions.76  The  Soviet  publishing 
industry  duly  obliged  with  an  avalanche  of  publications  devoted  to  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution,  heavily  larded  with  references  to  Gorbachev’s  continuation  of 
Leninist  traditions.77  In  line  with  Gorbachev’s  guidelines,  the  Red  Army  elite 
destroyed  by  Stalin  was  rehabilitated,  while  Stalin  himself  was  heavily  criti¬ 
cised  by  the  influential  historian  D.  A.  Volkogonov  at  a  conference  of  histori¬ 
ans  held  in  Moscow  in  April  1988./8  A  whole  series  of  articles  on  military  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  a  second,  revised  edition  of  the  Soviet  Military  Encyclopaedia, 
reflected  Gorbachev’s  line  of  reassessing  the  country’s  military  past./9  Many 

75  M.  S.  Gorbachev  (note  56),  pp.  15,  19-20. 

76  S.  L.  Tikhvinskii,  ‘Zadachi  dal'neishego  sovershenstvovaniia  koordinatsii  istoricheskikh  issle- 
dovanii’,  Novaia  i  noveishaia  istoriia,  1987,  no.  2,  pp.  13-25. 

77  I.  I.  Mints,  ‘O  perestroike  v  izuchenii  Velikogo  Oktiabria’,  Voprosy  istorii,  1987,  no.  4,  pp. 
3,  4;  Istoricheskii  opyt  trekh  rossiiskikh  revoliutsii  (Moscow,  Politizdat,  1985-87),  vol.  3:  Korennoi 
povorot  v  istorii  chelovechestva.  Velikaia  Oktiabr  skaia  revoliutsiia. 

78  Voprosy  istorii,  1988,  no.  6,  p.  53. 

19  Sovetskaia  voennaia  entsiklopediia  v  8  tomakh  (Moscow,  Voenizdat,  1990-  ).  It  appears  to 
have  ceased  publication  after  volume  1  in  1990.  In  1994  a  volume  2  (with  a  preface  indicating 
a  relationship  with  the  previous  volume  1)  appeared,  but  with  the  title  Voennaia  entsiplopediia, 
followed  by  a  vol.  3  in  1995  and  another  vol.  1  (with  the  shorter  title)  in  1997. 
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more  publications  could  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  new  approach  to  history. 
My  main  point  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  Gorbachev’s  approach 
and  the  genuine  reassessment  of  history  which  was  reflected  in  these  publica¬ 
tions,  the  impetus  for  this  change  were  the  directives  issued  from  above,  both 
written  and  verbal,  just  as  in  previous  ‘administrative-command’  regimes. 

Conclusion 

Gorbachev  continued  all  the  methods  used  by  his  predecessors  in  order  to 
promote  his  ideas,  including  that  of  changing  tactics  as  demanded  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation.  The  basic  slogans  which  underlay  glasnost  and  perestroika,  im¬ 
posed  from  above  on  Soviet  publishing,  were  ‘criticism’  and  ‘self-criticism’. 
In  contrast  with  the  unquestioning  obedience  characteristic  of  earlier  times, 
the  reaction  to  Gorbachev’s  reforms  was  less  predictable.  Change,  initiated 
from  above,  gained  momentum  from  below.  At  the  same  time,  Gorbachev, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  was  far  from  wishing  to  challenge  the  status  of  the 
CPSU.  On  the  contrary,  time  and  time  again  he  stressed  its  indisputable  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  life  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  principle  of  Party  supremacy 
had  to  remain  intact,  although  Gorbachev  demonstrated  genuine  readiness 
to  undertake  changes,  striving  for  democracy  and  liberalism  of  a  kind,  and 
relying  on  persuasion  rather  than  compulsion.  The  unprecedented  changes 
and  achievements  brought  about  by  Gorbachev  during  his  short  regime  are 
undeniable,  but  his  tenure  of  office  was  nevertheless  characterised  by  a  conti¬ 
nuity  in  the  policy  of  the  leader,  as  dictated  to  the  Soviet  publishing  industry, 
towards  publication  of  his  works,  which  he  viewed  as  a  key  factor  in  strength¬ 
ening  his  status.  While  he  claimed  to  disapprove  of  the  personality  cults  of  the 
past,  he  was  more  tolerant  when  the  cult  was  applied  to  himself.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  earlier  Party  leaders,  especially  his  erstwhile  mentor  Brezhnev,  whose 
name  he  frequently  deleted  from  historical  accounts  and  from  his  own  publi¬ 
cations,  raises  the  question  of  how  open  his  glasnost  really  was.  In  summing 
up  the  Gorbachev  era,  no-one  should  discount  the  important  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe.  He  set  his  own  people  thinking  and  awakened  public 
opinion  from  apathy.  The  admission  of  a  schoolteacher:  ‘Do  you  think  it  is 
easy  to  promote  initiative  when  many  people  have  to  look  this  word  up  in  a 
dictionary?’80  speaks  for  itself.  However,  some  of  the  deep-rooted  practices 
of  general  secretaries  of  the  CPSU  continued  under  Gorbachev,  albeit  in  a 
milder  form.  Public  opinion  was  still  manipulated  by  mass  publications  which 
were  based  on  those  political  and  ideological  criteria  that  suited  the  prevailing 
requirements  of  the  leader  of  the  moment,  which  were  ordered  from  above  and 


80  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Perestroika:  New  Thinking  for  Our  Country  and  th&'ygo 
Harper  and  Row,  1988),  p.  71. 
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implemented  by  a  submissive  and  accommodating  Soviet  publishing  industry. 


Edited  by  Ray  Scrivens  and  Christine  Thomas 
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List  of  authors  and  works  published  in  1953-1991  (calculated  in  number  of  volumes). 


Year 

Khrushchev 

Brezhnev 

Andropov 

Chernenko 

Gorbachev 

1953 

5 

1954 

14 

1955 

11 

1956 

124 

2 

1957 

126 

2 

1958 

221 

— 

1959 

385 

17 

1960 

328 

2 

1961 

178 

1 

1962 

294 

13 

1964 

192 

2 

1965 

6 

54 

1966 

- 

60 

1970 

— 

100 

1971 

— 

113 

1972 

- 

76 

1974 

— 

256 

1975 

— 

121 

1976 

— 

166 

1977 

— 

168 

1 

1978 

- 

326 

— 

1979 

- 

291 

- 

1980 

— 

184 

1 

5 

— 

1981 

— 

239 

1 

9 

— 

1982 

— 

240 

6 

10 

— 

1983 

- 

92 

102 

14 

2 

1984 

- 

18 

61 

65 

— 

1985 

— 

5 

18 

130 

61 

1986 

— 

— 

— 

4 

131 

1987 

— 

— 

— 

— 

162 

1988 

- 

— 

— 

— 

233 

1989 

- 

— 

— 

— 

136 

1990 

— 

— 

— 

— 

115 

1991 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

Data  calculated  from  Knizhnaia  letopis  for  the  respective  years. 
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AKTYAAbHblE  BOnPOCbl 
CEAbCKOrO  X033HCTBA 
H  ErO  300EKTHBH0CTH 


M.  TOPBAHEB 

KaHgugar  b  vAenbi  noAur6/opo  L(K  KTICC, 
ceKperapb  L(K  KTICC 


KoMMynHCTHHecKaa  napTHa  CoBeTCKoro  Coi03a,  pyKOBOflCTBya’cb 
MapKCMCTCKO-AeHMHCKMM  yneHMeM,  Bbipa6oTaAa  m  nocAe^oBaTeAbHo  ocynje- 
CTBAaeT  COB peMeHH bill  nOAHTMMeCKMM  Kypc,  OTBe^aiOIUHIl  06'beKTHBHbIM  no*; 
TpeSHOCTBM  pa3BMTOro  coi4MaAM3Ma,  3a4aqaM  HevKAOHHoro  no^-beMa  MaTe- 
pnaAbHQro  H  KVAbTVPHOrO  VPOBHB  >KH3HM  HapOAa.^TOT  Kypc  C(j)OPMHP<>' 
BaAca  no#  TAy6oKMM  B03fleficTBMeM  HcropimecKoro  oxTa6pbCKoro  ( 1 964 
ro#)  riAeHyMa  LfeHTpaAbHoro  KoMMTeTa,  noAymiA  cBoe  BonAOiijeHHe  Hi 
pa3BMTne  b  peuieHHax  XXIV  h  XXV  cbe340B  napTHH.  OnepeaHoii  XXVf 
Coe34  KnCC,  KOTOpbiH  co3biBaeTca  b  HanaAe  6y4yujero  ro^a,  onpeaeXwT 
cTpaTermo  m  TaKTHxy  6opb6bi  Ha  npeflCToau^MH  nepHOfl  KOMMyHMCTMHecKo-3 
ro  CTPOMTeAbCTBa.j 

Ba>KHoii  cocTaBHOM  MacTbio  o6ujenoAHTMHecKoro  Kypca  KPICC  aBAa- 
eTca  arpapHaa  noAHTMKa.  HacTOMHHBo  peuiaa  3a4any  rroBbiweHHa  Hapofl- 
Horo  6AarococToaHHa,  napraa  oco6biii  ynop  ^eAaeT  Ha  ycKopeHHbiw  pocT 
ceAbCKoxoaaiicTBeHHoro  npon3B04CTBa,  Ha  ^ocTHaceHMe  Ba>KHeHUinx  3KO- 
HOMMHecKMx  m  coLjuaAbHbix  bjeAeii.  PlHTepecbi  BcecTopoHHero  nporpecca 
CoBeTCKoro  o6n;ecTBa  Tpe6yioT,  HTo6bi  y  Hac  6bixa  He  TOAbKo  MoujHaa  npo^ 
MbIIlIAeHHOCTb,  HO  M  BbICOKOpa3BMTOe  CeAbCKOX03aiiCTBeHHOe  npoH3- 
BOflCTBO. 

1 

ArpapHaa  Teopna  h  noAWTHKa  3aHHMaK)T  Ba?KHoe  MecTO  b  H/(eHHO- 
TeopeTHnecKOM  apceHaAe  achhhh3m a.  Orwpaacb  Ha  H4en  ocHOBonoAOJKHH- 
kob  HayHHoro  KOMMyHM3Ma,  B.  PI.  Achhh  co34aA  pa3BepHyToe  yneHMe  no 
arpapHO-xpecTbaHCKOMy  Bonpocy,  BcecTopoHHe  pacxpbiA  ero  noAHTHne' 
CKne,  3KOHOMHHecKHe  h  coqHaAbHbie  acneKTbi.  Achhhv  npuHa^AOKHT  or- 
poMHaa  3acAyra  b  HayiHOM  o6ocHOBaHHM  pOAH  m  3HaHeHwa  xoonepaijMH  b 
COIjHaAHCTMHeCKOM  CTpOMTeAbCTBe,  OCHOBHbIX  HanpaBACHMM  paSBHTHa  Ma 
TepMaAbHo-TexHHHecKoii  6a3bi  ceAbCKoro  xo3aMCTBa.  nyTeft  c6AH>xeHHa  ro- 
po^a  h  4epeBHM. 

Pa3pa6aTbiBaa  arpapHyio  Teopmo.  K/accMKH  Mapxc  w3Ma-AeHHHH3Ma 
yKa3biBaAw  Ha  oco6yio  poAb  ceAbcxoro  xo3awcTBa  b  aKOHOMniecKOM  h  co- 
IJHaAbHOM  pa3BMTHH  o6l!ieCTBa.  «...rip0M3B04CTB0  npo^yKTOB  nMTaHHa.  " 


Excerpt  from  Kommunist,  1980,  no.  1 1 
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AKTYA.TbHblE  BOnPOCbl  CE/lbCKOrp  X03HIICTBA  H  EfO  3<t><t>EKTHBH0CTH  •  37 


nMcaA  K.  MapKc,—  jjBAaeTca  caMbiM  nepBbiM  ycAOBneM  xhbhh  Henocpe^cT- 
seHHbix  np0M3B04MTCAeM  m  bcbkoto  npon3B04CTBa  BOo6uje...»  ( K .  MapKC  VI 
<p.  SmeAbc.  Com.,  t.  25,  m.  II,  cTp.  184—185).  3to  MapKcncrcKoe  noAO- 
^ceHMe  Bcer^a  ynHTbiBaAOCb  h  ynuTbiBaeTca  Hainew  napTHeii  b  ee  arpapHoii 
noAHTHKe.  HaMenafl  nporpaMMy  coL}naAbHO-3KOHOMMMecKMx  npeo6pa30Ba- 
hhh,  Aei-uiH  no^nepKHBaA,  hto  co34aHne  npo^oBOAbCTBeHHoro  cJjoH^a  co- 

CTaBABeT  O^Hy  H3  Ea>KHeHIL!MX  OCHOB  COLJHaAMCTHMeCKOrO  X03flilCTBa. 

KoMMyHucTMMecKaB  napTHB  Hameft  cTpaHbi  b  xo^e  xo3aiicTBeHHoro  h 
KyAbTypHOro  CTpowTeAbCTBa  npoBe.\a  orpoMHyio  pa6oTy  no  npaKTHMecKon 
pea.\H3a4nn  achhhckom  arpapHoii  nporpaMMbi  h  ee  4aAbHeiiiiieMy  pa3Bn- 
TMio.  OHa  Bnepsbie  b  HCTopmi  peimiAa  3a4aMy  KopeHHoii  o6uj,ecTBeHH0n 
nepecTpoMKH  MeAKHx  KpecTbBHCKHx  XQ3HMCTB  h  o6ecneHHAa  no6e4V  co- 
LjnaAM3Ma  b  4epeBHe.  |(<AeiiHHCKoe  yMemie  no  arpapHOMy  Bonpocy,  H4en  n 
npum-nnw  ero  KooneparaBHOro  nAaHa,—  roBOpnA  TOBapmi;  A.  M.  Bpe>K- 
HeB,—  6biAH  h  ocTaioTCB  Ha  Boopyx<eHnn  Hauieft  nap-run.  KFICC  Hen3MeH- 
HO  pyKQBO^CTByeTCB  HMH  H  C  yneTOM  KOHKpeTHbIX  HCTOpHMeCKHX  VCAOBHH 
pa3BMBaeT  4aAbiue».  | 

nporpeccwBHOCTb  w  JKM3HeHHaa  cnAa  coijna a hctumcckom  cncTeMbi 
ceAbCKcro  xo3aiicTBa  ySe^nTeAbHO  no^TBepx</ieHbi  BceM  X040M  pa3Bnrna 
coBeTCKoro  o6ujecTBa.  Oco6enHo  6oAbwaH  pa6oTa  no  pa3BHTmo  koaxo3- 
Horo  w  coBxo3Horo  npon3B04CTBa  npo^eAaHa  nocxe  MapTOBCKoro  (1965 
ro^)  riAenyMa  L(K  KflCC.  Coi;naAbHbie,  aKOHOMimecKne  m  opraHM3a4H- 
OHHbie  Mepbi,  npnHBTbie  napTwen,  Bbi3BaAH  orpoMHbin  npHAHB  oOiijecTBeH- 
HOH  M  Tpy^OBOM  aKTHBHOCTU  paGOTHHKOB  CeAbCKOrO  X03HHCTBa.  PeilieHMH 
riAeHyMa,  ero  noAHTMHecKne  n  TeopeTMMecKne  BbiBOflbi,  umpoTa  n  Mac- 
uiTa6nocTb  Bbi^BHHyTbix  npo6AeM  OKa3aAn  orpoMHoe  B034eiicTBne  Ha  Becb 
nocAe^yroiBHH  coL}naAbHO-3KOHOMMMecKnn  nporpecc  b  ^epeBHe  n  oOujecT- 
Be  b  qeAOM. _  ■  _ 

B  paspa6oTKe  coBpeMeHKOro  noAHTHMecKoro  xypca  h  aKTyaAbHbix 
npo6AeM  arpapHoii  noAHTHKH  Bb^aioujaaca  poAb  npnHa^AexoiT  TeHepaAb- 
;  HOMy  ceKpeTapio  I4K  KIICC,  npe^ce^aTeAK)  ripe3H4nyMa  BepxoBHoro 
CoBera  CCCP  TOBapmijy  A.  PI.  Bpe^HeBy.  Ero  ^oKAa^bi,  craTbH  w  Bbi- 
CTynAeHHB  no  arpapHbiM  BonpocaM,  KHwra  «LI,eAHHa»  w  4pyrne  Tpy^bi  bb- 
AHJOTCB  MOryMHM  M^eHHO-nOAHTMHeCKHM  apeeHaAOM,  BOOpy>KaH3T  H3ILIH 
Ka^pbi  MeTKoIi  nporpaMMOn  npaKTHHecKnx  4eiicTBnii.  A.  PI.  Bpe>KKeB  npo- 
flBAaer  HeycTaHHyio  3a6oTy  o  BceMepHOM  no^beMe  ceAbcxoro  xo3ancTBa, 
eMy  npUHa^AOKMT  MHWLJMaTHBa  B  nOCTBHOBKe  KpynHbIX  BOnpQCOB  Da3BH- 
.--J^liA^APHoro  ceKTOpa  CTpaHbi  h  ee  OTfleAbHbix  pernoHOB.f 

HeyKAOHHO  CAe^ya  HaMeMeHHbiM  KypcoM,  Haiua  napma  3a  ro^bi  noc- 
Ae  MapTOBCKoro  FlAeHyMa  LI.K  pernnAa  m Horne  KpynHOMacmTa6Hbie  npo6- 
AeMbi.  3tot  nepno^  oTAMMaeTca  rAyGoKiiMn  nepeMeHawn,  KOTopbie  3axBa- 
thah  Bee  cc})epbi  jkh3hh  ceAa  —  npon3BOflcTBeHHyio,  coLjnaAbHyio  n  ^y- 
xoBHyro. 

CeAbCKOe  X03BMCTB0  npOLUAO  6oAblIIOH  nyTb  pa3BHTHB,  CT3AO  6oAee 
BBICOKOnpOH3BO/lMTeAbHbIM,  4)0H400CHail|eHHbIM  H  3HeprOHaCbIIi;eHHfcIM, 
no4HBAocb  HbiHe  Ha  KaMecTBeHHo  HOBbin  ypoBeHb.  Pl3MeHHACB  xapaxrep 
ceAbcKoxo3BiicTBeHHoro  npoH3BQ4CTBa,  HaMHoro  B03poc  ero  MaTepnaAb- 
Ho-TexHHM er.KviH  noTeHunaA.  fOcnoBHbie  npoHBBOocTBeHHbie  (bonabi  ceAb- 
C!:oro  xo3HMCTBa  k  HanaAy  1980  ro^a  npeBbienAH  220  MMAAnap^oB  pyGAen, 

yBeAHMMAMCb  no  cpaBHeHUfo  c  1965  toaom  b  2.9  pa3a,  a  SHePreTMMe- 

CKHe  MOmHOCTH  BQ3POCAM  B  4Ba  C  nOAOBHHOH  pa3a.{ 

Bee  3Tn  ro4bi  uieA  npoi4ecc  pa3BMTn>i  OTpacAew,  o6ecneMHBaK)iijnx 
TexHMHecKoe  nepeBoopyxcenne  ceAbcxoro  xo3HHCTBa.  FIocTpoeH  p«4  ho- 
Bb|x  3aso40B  TpaKTopHoro  h  ceAbCKOxo3aiicTBeHHoro  MauinHocTpoeHna,  pe- 
xoHcTpynpoBaHO  6oAee  noAOBiiHbi  npe4npnHTMM  stux  OTpacAen,  hto  4a- 
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AKTYAJIbHblE  BOIIPOCbl 
CEJIbCKOFO  X03HWCTBA 
H  ErO  3<E(EEKTMBHOCTH 

CrarbH, 

onyCiAUKoeaHHaa 
e  McypnaAe  «KoMMyuucr» 

M  11  3a  1980  eod 


KoMMynHCTHMecnafl  napTHH  CoBeTcnoro  CoK>3a,  py- 
KOBOACTByHCb  MapKCHCTCKO-jiCHHHCKMM  yneHneM,  Bbipa6oTa;ia  h  nocae- 
AOBaTCJTbHO  OCymeCTBaflCT  COBpCMeHHblH  nOJIHTHHeCKHH  Kypc,  OTBe- 
MaiomHH  o6'bCKTHBHbiM  noTpc6nocTHM  pa3BHToro  copHajiM3Ma,  3aAanaM 
neyKJiOHHoro  noA'beMa  MaTepnajibnoro  h  KyjibTypHoro  ypoBHH  >kh3hh 
HapoAa. 

Ba>KHOH  cocTaBHOH  HaoTbio  oSmenojiHTHqecKoro  nypca  KFICC 
hbjihgtch  arpapnan  non  hth  na .  HacTOHHHBO  peman  3aAaMy  noBbiuieHHH 
napoAHoro  6jiarococTonnnH,  napTHH  ocoSbiii  ynop  AenaeT  Ha  ycKopeH- 
HblH  pOCT  CejlbCK0X03HHCTBeHH0r0  npOH3BOACTBa,  Iia  AOCTHWeHHe  Ba>K- 
HeHUIHX  3KOHOMHHeCKHX  H  COUHaJIbHblX  IjeJieH.  MHTepeebI  BCeCTOpOH- 
Hero  nporpecca  coBeTCKoro  o6mccTBa  Tpe6yiOT,  htoSh  y  Hac  6bijia 
ne  TOjibKO  Momnan  npoMbiiujieHHOCTb,  ho  h  BbicoKopa3BHToe  cejibCKO- 
X03HHCTBeHH0e  npOH3BOACTBO. 


ArpapHan  TeopHH  h  nojiHTHKa  3aHHMaioT  Ba>«Hoe 
MecTo  b  HAOHHO-TeopcTH HecKOM  apceHaae  jieHHHH3Ma.  Onnpancb  Ha 
MACH  OCHOBOnOJIO/KHHKOB  HayHHOrO  KOMMyHH3Ma,  B.  W.  JleilHH  C03AaJl 
pa3BepnyToe  yneuHe  no  arpapno-KpecTbHHCKOMy  Bonpocy,  BcecTopoH- 
hg  pacKpbiji  ero  nojiHTHqecKne,  OKOHOMHqecKHe  w  conwajibHbie  acneK- 
Tbi .  JlenHHy  upHHaAJiewMT  orpoMHaa  3acayra  b  naywnoM  o6ocHOBaHHH 
pOJIM  M  3liaMGHHH  KOOIiepaUHM  B  COU,HaJlMCTMMeCKOM  CTpOHTeJlbCTBe, 
OCHOBIlblX  HaiipaBJlCHHH  pa3BHTHH  MaTGpnaJIbHO-TeX  H  MMeCKOH  6a3bl 
cejibCKoro  xo3HHCTBa,  ri yxoM  cSjihwghhh  ropoAa  m  AcpeBHH. 

Pa3paoaTbiBaa  arpapHyio  Teopmo,  KJiaccMKH  MapKcn3Ma-JieHHHH3- 
Ma  yKa3biBajin  na  ocoSyto  ponb  cejibCKoro  xo3hhctb3  b  3kohomh- 
MCCKOM  H  COpnaJlbHOM  pa3BHTHH  o6u;eCTBa.  « . . .  FI p0H3B0ACTB0  npOAyK- 
tob  n MTa iihh,  —  iiHcaji  K.  Mapnc,—  hbjihgtch  caMbiM  nepBbFM  ycnoBH- 
GM  >KH3HH  HeHOCpCACTBGHHbl  X  lipOMBBOAHTCJlGM  H  BCHKOPO  IlpOH3BOACT- 
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Ba  Boo6ine...»  1  3to  MapKcncTCKoe  noaomenne  Rccr/ia  y«mTMBaaocb 
h  y^HTbiBaeirn  naiuoii  napTiteii  b  ee  arpapnoii  iiojiuthko.  lla.MO- 
Man  nporpaMMy  connaa biio-OKOHOM imcc kmx  npeoGpaaoBaiiitn,  Jlonnn 
noaqepKMBaji,  mto  co3Aanne  npoAHBoabCTBennoro  <})oiiAa  cot  ianji>icT 
OA»y  H3  Ba>KflCHIUHX  OCFIOB  COUMaJJHCTU'IOCKorO  XOBJliicTBa. 

KoMMyHHCTHqecKaH  napTun  iiaiueii  cTpaHbi  b  xoao  xoinincTBennoro 
h  KyabTypnoro  cTpoiiTeabCTBa  npoBOJia  orpoiunyio  paooTy  no  npaKTH- 
MecKoii  pea.TH.iauHH  jichhuckom  arpapnon  nporpaM.vn.i  u  co  Aaabueii- 
mcMy  pa3BHTHK).  Ona  BnepBbie  b  HCTopwn  pomwjia  aaAany  Kopennoii 
ofimeCTBeHHOM  ITepCCTpOHKH  MO.TKMX  KpCOTbH IICKII X  XOBHlieTB  M  of)(>C- 
neMHJia  no6eAy  couHaaii.aMa  b  Aepemie. 

FlporpercHBHocTb  n  >KH3neiinaH  cnaa  oonnaanoTnMocKoii  <  hotomu 
cejibCKoro  xoaniicTBa  yoeAMTOJibHo  noATBep>KAeni»i  boom  xoaom  paaBM- 
thh  coBeTCKoro  oGmecTBa.  OcoGenno  Goabinan  paGoTa  no  paaiinTtuo 
KoaxoaHoro  n  coBxoanoro  npon3BOACTBa  npoAeaana  nocjie  MapTOBcuoro 
(1965  roAa)  IlaeHyMa  IJ,K  KOCC.  Connajibiibic,  okoiiomm'icckmo 
h  opraHH3aiuioHnbie  Mepbi,  npMHHTbie  napTnen,  BbiaBajin  npnjinB  oG- 
meCTBeHHOH  H  TpyAOBOH  aKTMBHOCTU  paGoTIIMKOB  CCabCKOrO  X()3H MCT- 
Ba.  PeuieHHfl  IlaeHyMa,  ero  nojinm  woe  kmc  h  tcopothmcckhc  bi>iboai>i, 
LiiHpoTa  h  MacuiTaGnocTb  buabh nyTiw x  npoGaeM  oicaaaan  orpoMnoe 
B03AGiicTBHe  »a  Becb  noc^CAywiUHH  con,na;ii.no-3KonoMMm»cixHH 
nporpecc  b  AepeBne  h  oGipecTBe  b  ucjiom. 

HeyKJionno  caeAyn  naMCMemibiM  nypcoM,  naina  na prn>i  aa  toabi 
iiocae  MapTOBCKoro  riaenyiua  L(K  peninaa  Miiorne  KpynnoMacniTaGiibic 
npoGaeMbi.  3tot  nepwoA  OTanMaeTca  ray6oKHMH  nepcMcnaMn,  KOTopbie 
3axBaTHJin  bco  c(|)epbi  >KH3mi  ceaa  —  npon3BOACTBonnyfo,  coipiaabnyio 
m  AyxoBiiy JO. 

CeabCKoe  xo3hhctbo  npomao  Goabinoii  nyTb  paaBUTiia,  cTaao  Goaee 
BbicoKonpon3B07iHTcabn  biM,  (|)OHAoocHH[uennb!M  n  anepronacbiinen- 
HbiM.  Mbmoiihjich  xapaKTep  ceabOKOxoamteTBennoro  upon aBOAOTBa, 
HaMHoro  Boapoc  ero  MaTepnaabno-TexnHMecKMM  noTenunaa. 

Bee  3th  roAbi  mea  npopecc  paaBMTM  h  oTpacaen,  oGeenoMHBaioinHx 
Tex HHMecKoe  nepeBoopywenne  ceabcnoro  xobhhctbb.  IlocTpoen  p«A 

HOBbIX  33BOAOB  TpaKTO pHOTO  H  CeabOKOXOaHHCTBeHUOrO  MaillHHOCTpoe- 
hhh,  peKOHCTpywpoBaHO  Goaee  noaoBHUbi  npeAnpufiTun  othx  OTpacaen, 
hto  AaJio  B03M0>KH0CTb  noMTM  nojiHocTbK)  oGhobmtb  b  Koaxoaax 
H  C0BX03ax  MauinnHO-TjjaKTopFn.iH  napK.  B  ero  corTHBO  noBbicnaacb 
Aoa«  Moupibix  coBpeMennbix  Manrnn,  oGaaAaFoinnx  Goaee  bwcokoh 
n poH3BOAHTea bHOCTbio.  Ho  cyipeeTBy,  3anoBO  oprannaonano  npoH3- 
BOACTBO  MaUIHH  M  MexaHH3MOB  JIJIH  WHBOTHOBOACTBa  H  KOpMOIIpOH3- 
BOACTBa.  Co3AaHI,I  KOMGHKOpMOBaH  M  M  H  KpoGwOJIOrHMOCKaH  lipOMblLU- 
aeHHoeTb,  CTpoiiTeabHan  HHAycTpnn  na  ceae. 


1  Mapxc  !(.,  SmeAbc  <t>.  Com.,  t.  25,  m.  II,  r..  \H/i  - 185. 
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M.  TOPBAHEB,  HAen  noxuT6K>po  U,K  KF1CC,  cexperapb  IgK  KT1CC 


nPOAOBOAbCTBEHHAfl 

nporPAMMA 

H  3AAAHH  EE  PEAAM3AL1I4H 


CoBeTCKMe  AIO4H  C  rAy60KHM  y40BAeTB0peHHeM  BCTpeTHAH  htoi* 
Mawcicoro  (1982  ro4)  FlAeHyMa  L[K  KFICC.  3to  h  iiohstho:  Ha  FlAeHyM' 

paCCMOTpeH  O4HH  H3  JKW3H6HHO  BaJKHbIX  BOnpOCOB  —  rtpOflOBOAbciy 
BeHHbifi.  YcneiiiHoe  perueHne  ero  WMeeT  orpoMHoe  noAMTHnecKoe,  okohct 
MimecKoe  h  coijHaAbHoe  3HaneHne.  Oho  OTKpbiBaeT  HOBbie  B03M0>KH0CTf 
AAa  npOBe^eHHH  aKTHBHOM  BHyTpeHHeft  H  BHeiUHew  nOAHTHKM  —  nOAHTI$ 
kh  KQMMyHHCTHHCCKoro  CQ3H4aHHH,  MHpa  h  nporpecca. 


n AaTc|)opMOH,  Ha  KOTopoii  npouiAO  pa3BepHyToe,  BcecTopoHHee  00 

oyjK^eHMe  npo^oBOAbCTBeHHoii  npo6AeMbi  b  CTpaHe,  hbmacb  £OKAa$  TeH^ 
paAbHoro  cexpeTapa  LfK  K11CC  TOBapmija  A.  14.  E>pex<HeBa.  3to  ocho^ 
HOM  pyKOBO^BIIJMM  /[OKyMeHT  £AB  nOHMMaHMB  MTOrOB  MailCKOrO  riAeHyMS 
ero  nporpaMMHoro  xapaKTepa,  cao>khocth  m  MacuiTa6HOCTH  npe4CToaujej[ 
paSoTbi  no  peaAH3agnn  noeTaBAeHHbix  3a4an.  FImchho  b  .aoKAa/te,  a  Ta 

...  J  _ _  4  T-~r  ^  _  T— r  u  _  /->  /~s  r> 


23B  o^oGpeHHOH  n AeHyMOM  FIpo^OBOAbCTBeHHOM  nporpaMMe  CCCP  h.. 
nepno4  40  1990  ro4a  w  yTBepxc^eHHbix  nocTaHO  bach  wax  IfK  KFICC  m  Cc& 
BeTa  MuHHcrpoB  CCCP  BbipaxceHa  cyTb  arpapHOH  noAMTMKH  napTMH  hS' 
80-e  ro^bi,  #aHO  ee  HayHHoe  o6ocHOBaHne(  onpe^eAeHbi  ee  npuHijHriMaAij^ 
Hbie  HanpaBAeHHB. 


BbicoKHw  ypoBeHb,  Ha  kotopom  6ma  npoBe^eH  FlAeHyM,  ero  nAO^o-' 
TBopHbie  pe3yAbTaTbi  oBecneneHbi  rAy6oKOH  npopaBoTKoii  BbiHeceHHbi^, 
na  oBcyjK^emie  BonpocoB.  B  xo^e  MHoroMecaHHoro  KOAAeKTMBHOro  Tpyi* 
4a  no4roTOBAeHbi  40KyMeHTbi,  onupaioujueca  Ha  mhchmh  m  npe4AOx<eHHJt 
npaKTHnecKMx  paSoTHHKOB,  yneHbix,  napTHMHbix,  cobctckmx  h  xo3rwctv 
BeHHbix  opraHOB  pecny6AMK,  xpaeB,  o6AacTeM  w  pawonoB,  qeHTpaAbHbi# 
Be40MCTB.  BcecTopoHHe  npoaHaAH3npoBaH  m  yHTeH  MHororpaHHbiw  onbift 
paSOTbl  B  CeAbCKOM  XQ3aMCTBe  M  ilPVrHX  OTpaCAaX  3KOHOMHKH. _ 

B  xo4e  o6cy>K4eHHa  HToroB  MawcKoro  FlAeHyMa  F(K  KOMMyHHCTbi,  bc&>  ; 

Tpy4an;Heca  CTpaHbi  3acAy>KeHHO  oTMenaioT  Bbi4aK>ii|yK)ca  poAb  TOBapmijaf-  !| 
A.  14.  Bpe>KHeBa,  no  MHupnaTMBe  m  no4  pyK0B04CTB0M  KOToporo  pa3pa6o-  j! 
TaHa  FIpo40BOAbCTBeHHaa  nporpaMMa  CCCP.  AeoHH4  FIabmh  baoxha  or-  jj 
poMHbiii  Tpy4  b  pemeHne  npoBAeM  pa3BHTna  ceAbcxoro  xo3ancTBa,  no-Ae-'  jj 
hhhckh  My4po  onpe4eAMA  cTpaTenno  h  TaKTHKv  6opb6bi  Ha  npoaoBOAbCT-  l! 
BeHHOM  4>pOHTej 


MaTepiiaAbi  MawcKoro  FlAeHyMa  LfK  ripoHMKHyTbi  3a6oTon  o  neAQBe- 
xe.  «y4QBAeTBopeHne  xcM3HeHHbix  3anpocoB  cobctckmx  AR^enT)—  tobo-  ( 
|  pha  TOBapun;  A.  14.  Bpea<HeB7^46biAO  m  ocTaeTca  Ba>KHeMiiiMM  nporpaMM- 
HbiM  Tpe6oBaHMCM  Hauieii  napTnn».  Pememia  FlAeHyMa  4aiOT  HOBbiii  mm- 
nyAbc  4Aa  no4beMa  ceAbcxoro  xo3aftcTBa,  OKaxcyT  aKTMBHOe  B034eiicTBMe 
Ha  nporpecc  okohommkm  CTpaHbi  b  peAOM.  B  pe3yAbTaTe  6y4yT  3aAoa<eHbi 
Ha4e>KHbie  ochobh  4)opMMpoBaHMa  Taxoro  npo40BOAbCTBeHHoro  4>OH4a, 
KOTopbiii  cHMMeT  ocTpOTy  b  cHa6x<eHHM,  oBecneanT  3HaHHTeAbHbin  pocr 
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IIPOAOBOJlbCTBKHIIAH 
nPOrPAMMA 
M  3 AAA MM 
EE  PEAJIH3AUMM 

CrnThH, 

on  y6AUKoeaHiiasi 
e  jtcypnaAe  «KoMMynucT» 

•A?  10  sn  1982  zod 


CoBeTCKHe  J1IOAH  C  r.TyGoKHM  yAOBJlCTBOpCHMOM 

BCTpeTHJiM  MTorn  MaHCKoro  (1982  roaa)  n^enyMa  UK  KI1CC.  Oto 
h  noHHTHo:  Ha  fljienyMe  paccMOTpcii  oamh  M3  >KM3ne»HO  Banoibix 
BonpocoB  —  npo/iOBOJibCTBeHHbiH.  Ycneiunoe  pemeime  ero  hmcct 
orpoMiioe  nojiHTimecKoe,  anoHOMimecKoe  h  conwajibnoe  anaMeniie. 
Oho  OTKpbi BacT  HOBbie  bo3mo>khocth  ajih  npoBCAenwH  aKTWBiioii  BiiyT- 
peHHeH  H  BHeUIHen  nOJIHTHKH  —  nOJIHTH KH  KOMMyUHCTHMCCKOrO  C03H- 

A3hhh,  mh pa  h  nporpecca. 

B  OAofipeHHOH  njienyMOM  npoAOBOJibCTBemioH  nporpaMMC  CCCP 
Ha  nepwoA  AO  1990  roAa  h  yTBepwAomibix  nocTaHOBJieiiHHX  U, K  KIICC 
h  CoBeTa  Mhhhctpob  CCCP  Bbipawena  cyTb  arpapnow  hojihthkh 
napTHH  Ha  80-e  roAbi,  asho  ee  nayHHoe  o6ocnoBaHHe,  onpeAejienbi  ee 

npHHUHHHajibHbic  Ha  11  paBJieiiHH. 

BblCOKHH  ypOBOIIb,  Ha  KOTOpOM  6bIJI  IipOBOAOH  fljiciiyw,  ero  hjio- 
AOTBopHbie  peayjibTaTbi  ooecnenenbi  rjiyGonoii  npopaOoTKoii  nbinoceii- 
Hbix  Ha  oficywACHHe  BonpocoB.  B  xoao  MiioroMecHMiioro  koji/iokthb- 
noro  TpyAa  noAroTOBJieHbi  AOKy.MenTbi,  omipaioinHecH  na  miiciihh 
ii  npeA^ioirKCHHH  npaKTHMecKiix  paOoTOHKOB,  yienbix,  napTHiinbix. 
c.oBeTCKHx  h  xoaHHCTBCHUbix  opraKOB  pecnyoJiHK,  KpaeB.  oOjiacTeii 
h  pafiOHOB,  ueHTpajibHbix  BeAOMCTB.  BcecTopoiine  npoaiiajiHanpoBan 
H  VHTeH  MHOrOrpaHHblH  OIIblT  pa6oTbI  B  CCJlbCKOM  XOBHlieTBe  M  Apvnix 
OTpaCJIHX  3KOHOMHKH. 

MaTcpnaabi  MaficKoro  FIjieHyMa  1 1, K  upniiHKityThi  aaooToii  o  mojio- 
Bene.  YAOBjieTBopeH  ho  >KH3Hemibix  aanpocon  cobotckhx  jmoaow  Oi.ijio 
h  ocTaeTcn  Ba>i;neiiiHHM  uporpaMMtibiM  Tpeoona h mom  nameii  napTHH. 
PeuieHHH  Iljicuyvia  AaiOT  hobwh  HMiiy/ibc  a-ih  noA'beMa  ce.'ibcKoro 
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Russian  Library  Journals  Since  the 
Fall  of  Communism  * 

Dennis  Kimmage 

Introduction 

In  a  recent  article  in  College  &  Research  Libraries ,  Stephen  Lehmann  noted 
the  irony  of  American  insularity  as  we  move  ‘toward  an  internationalization 
of  information  in  a  world  in  which  political  and  technological  barriers  have 
fallen  dramatically’.1  Lehmann  focused  on  German  library  journals  in  order 
to  expand  our  professional  horizon,  observing  that  they  provide  ‘a  window 
into  the  culture  of  a  profession,  exposing  to  the  viewer  its  structures  and  its 
values,  its  tensions  and  energies’.2  Those  words  inspired  me  to  undertake  a 
study  of  Russian  library  journals  to  achieve  a  similar  objective.  The  profound 
transformations  which  have  been  taking  place  in  Russian  society  since  August 
1991  have  shifted  the  role  of  libraries;  from  being  disseminators  of  political 
propaganda  they  have  moved  to  a  position  of  political  neutrality.  Collection 
development  can  now  reflect  intellectual  diversity,  political  influence  on  users 
is  discouraged,  restricted  collections  are  open,  the  restriction  of  material  for 
religious,  philosophical  or  political  reasons  has  been  eliminated,  politicized 
classification  systems  are  being  changed,  and  libraries  are  returning  to  their 
original  purpose  as  centres  of  human  memory,  values  and  culture. 

Library  journals  have  been  a  mirror  of  this  enormous  shift  as  well  as  active 
participants  in  the  struggle  to  create  a  democratic  Russia  that  began  in  1985. 
According  to  one  contemporary  observer,  libraries  were  (between  the  years  of 
1985  and  1992)  ‘the  first  seats  of  free  public  debate  through  which  emerged 
future  heroes  of  perestroika  and  glasnost.  Formally,  these  debates  concerned 
certain  recent  publications.  In  fact,  they  discussed  blank  spots  in  our  history 
and  the  possible  ways  to  change  the  entire  Soviet  way  of  life.  Libraries  were 


This  article  is  based  on  a  study  of  Russian  library  journals  since  1987  and  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  editorial  boards  of  those  journals  and  Russian  librarians  during  a  research  trip  to 
Moscow  in  June  1996.  The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  IREX  (the  International  Research 
and  Exchange  Commission)  for  the  grant  to  travel  to  Russia  and  interview  the  following  people: 
S.  M.  Samsonov,  O.  R.  Borodin,  Ekaterina  Genieva,  Andrei  Zemskov,  Iakov  Shraiberg,  Galina 
Alekseeva,  Margarita  Dvorkina,  Liubov'  Khaitseva,  Larisa  Nagaeva,  Tat'iana  Korobkina,  Mar¬ 
garita  Samokhina,  I.  Zhabko  and  Leila  Irtuganova.  Special  thanks  are  extended  to  Irina  Bakhmut- 
skaia,  Director  of  the  Russian  State  Youth  Library,  and  Evgenii  Kuz'min,  Head  of  the  Library 
Department,  Ministry  of  Culture,  for  their  help  in  arranging  interviews  and  making  research  in 
Russia  a  warm  human  as  well  as  academic  experience. 

1  Stephen  Lehmann,  ‘Library  Journals  and  Academic  Librarianship  in  Germany:  A  Sketch’, 
College  and  Research  Libraries,  56  (1995),  p.  310. 

2  Lehmann  (note  1),  pp.  301-302. 
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developing  into  centres  of  public  political  activism  and  free  human  commu¬ 
nication.’ 3  Librarians  began  to  participate  in  such  debates  on  the  pages  of 
their  journals,  making  their  own  contribution  to  the  breakdown  of  totalitari¬ 
anism  and  introducing  the  spirit  of  openness  into  libraries  and  librarianship. 
Russian  library  journals  reflected  this  process,  which  moved  slowly  at  first  but 
ultimately  engulfed  all  of  them.  After  the  fall  of  communism,  these  journals 
achieved  a  more  complete  freedom  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  librarianship,  librarians,  and  Russia.  My  objective  is  to  describe  how 
Russian  library  journals  have  changed  since  August  1991  in  the  context  of 
their  history  and  role  during  the  period  of  glasnost. 

Overview 

There  are  four  core  Russian  library  journals:  Biblioteka  (The  Library),  Bibli- 
ografiia  (Bibliography),  Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie  biblioteki  (Scientific  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Libraries),  and  Bibliotekovedenie  (Library  Science).  Two  appear  monthly 
and  two  are  published  bi-monthly.  In  size  they  range  from  80  to  140  pages. 
The  largest  (. Biblioteka )  has  a  circulation  of  60,000,  while  the  other  three  have 
runs  of  less  than  4,000.  Before  1992,  circulation  for  all  the  journals  was  much 
higher  but  dropped  precipitously  for  reasons  related  to  the  breakup  of  the 
USSR:  inflation,  the  need  to  raise  subscription  costs,  a  lowered  standard  of 
living,  a  rise  in  postal  costs,  the  disruption  of  distribution  systems,  and  large 
numbers  of  subscribers  now  in  ‘foreign’  countries.  In  terms  of  format,  most  of 
the  journals  divide  articles  under  thematic  categories  that  change  from  year  to 
year  and  sometimes  from  issue  to  issue.  All  combine  theoretical  and  practical 
articles  and  have  news  sections  with  information  on  seminars,  conferences, 
library  associations,  exhibits,  etc.  Most  of  the  journals  have  book  review  sec¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  very  limited,  a  serious  deficiency  now  that  librarians  are 
more  free  to  select  and  need  guidance. 

There  are  common  editorial  practices.  Editorial  board  members  have  con¬ 
tacts  in  libraries  or  library  schools  and  many  articles  are  solicited  from  experts 
in  addition  to  those  which  are  submitted.  Board  members  read  articles  in 
their  areas  of  specialty  or,  in  the  case  of  one  journal  (. Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie 
biblioteki ),  each  editor  reads  each  article.  Outside  opinions  are  requested  in¬ 
frequently,  usually  when  special  competencies  are  needed.  Disagreements  are 
handled  by  the  chief  editor  or  decided  by  majority  vote.  Only  the  largest  jour¬ 
nal,  Biblioteka ,  offers  a  substantial  honorarium,  while  the  others  offer  none  or 
tokens.  Editorial  boards  consist  of  prominent  library  directors,  administrators, 
and  scholars,  and  often  include  journalists,  writers,  and  cultural  figures.  Men 
and  women  are  evenly  represented:  two  of  the  chief  editors  are  men  and  two 

3  Evgenii  Kuzmin,  ‘Russian  Libraries  in  a  New  Sociocultural  Situation’,  Libraries  and  Reading 
in  Times  of  Cultural  Change:  International  Conference  (Vologda,  1996),  p.  3. 
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are  women.  Biblioteka  and  Bibliografiia  are  no  longer  subsidized  and  have  been 
self-supporting  since  1992,  while  the  other  two  depend  on  their  sponsors.  In 
all  cases,  the  fall  of  communism  has  enabled  editorial  boards  to  make  the  type 
of  independent  decisions  taken  for  granted  in  democratic  structures. 

Biblioteka  (The  Library) 

An  article  in  the  Canadian  Library  Journal  of  February  1991  described  Bib¬ 
lioteka  as  ‘a  strange  mixture  of  turgid  government  prose  punctuated  by  the 
occasional  lively  article’.4  I  too  experienced  the  weighty  caution  of  this  journal 
when  I  requested  permission  to  include  articles  from  Biblioteka  in  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  glasnost  literature.5  The  journal’s  letter  of  refusal  (March  1991)  stated 
that  my  selections  ‘were  hardly  representative  of  the  most  burning  issues  af¬ 
fecting  Soviet  libraries.  We  fear  that  if  your  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
read  them,  they  would  receive  an  incorrect  impression  about  our  library  prob¬ 
lems  and  that  is  why  we  request  you  not  to  publish  them.’  It  surprised  me 
to  encounter  this  quintessential  Soviet  reflex  to  ensure  a  ‘correct’  impression 
when  such  pretenses  had  almost  disappeared  from  Russian  life.  Biblioteka ’s 
past,  however,  explains  this  ambivalence  towards  glasnost  and  the  need  for  a 
new  identity  after  August  1991. 

Biblioteka' s  Soviet  roots  are  in  Krasnyi  Biblioteka f  (The  Red  Librarian), 
founded  in  1923  by  Nadezhda  Krupskaia,  Lenin’s  wife.  She  intended  it  as 
a  popular,  all-purpose  journal  for  a  developing  library  profession.  Lenin  and 
Krupskaia  left  a  legacy  of  censorship,  book  purges,  and  politicization  of  li- 
brarianship.  Krasnyi  Biblioteka r  became  as  much  a  party  instrument,  wedding 
librarianship  to  Marxism,  as  a  journal  for  general  library  information.  After 
1941,  ‘Red’  disappeared  from  the  title,  and  after  the  death  of  Stalin  politics 
took  a  clear  second  place  to  professional  issues,  though  never  ceasing  to  be  a 
presence.  Politics  intruded  in  the  form  of  directives  from  the  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  the  organ  responsible  for  the  journal,  and  in  editorials  enlisting  library 
support  for  party  programmes  and  congress  decisions.  Communist  policies, 
moreover,  often  dictated  journal  content  with,  for  example,  articles  on  the 
need  to  improve  library  services  in  order  to  bring  the  party’s  message  to  the 
countryside,  raise  awareness  of  economic  achievements,  and  expand  ‘work 
with  readers’  (i.e.  promote  Marxist  views).  Biblioteka r's  circulation  surpassed 
100,000  by  the  1980s,  reaching  most  of  the  500,000  librarians  in  the  country. 

Biblioteka/' s  role  as  liaison  between  the  government,  party,  and  librarian- 
ship  resulted  in  a  high-powered  editorial  board,  many  of  whom  were  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  Soviet  library  establishment.  Glasnost  and  perestroika  pro- 

4  M.  Vope,  ‘On  the  Leading  Edge’,  translated  by  Allan  Wilson,  Canadian  Library  Journal,  48 
(February  1991),  p.  51. 

5  Dennis  Kimmage,  Russian  Libraries  in  Transition:  An  Anthology  of  Glasnost  Literature  (Jeffer¬ 
son,  North  Carolina,  McFarland,  1992). 
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yoked  division  and  mixed  reactions,  tempering  the  journal’s  position.  While  it 
printed  the  usual  propaganda  in  support  of  the  reforms,  it  was  cautious  when 
relating  them  to  libraries.  It  was  slower  than  other  publications  to  criticize 
the  deterioration  of  Soviet  libraries  or  touch  the  issue  of  libraries  and  cen¬ 
sorship.  In  1990,  when  it  began  to  publish  articles  on  the  damage  caused  by 
Lenin’s  legacy  to  libraries,  care  was  taken  to  give  space  to  counter-arguments. 
This  new  ‘objectivity’  in  reporting  reflected  both  the  mounting  pressure  on 
the  journal  to  be  more  open  and  the  strong  presence  of  conservatives  on  the 
editorial  board  who  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  direction  criticism  was 
taking.  Even  after  the  fall  of  communism  a  November  1991  editorial  praised 
the  achievements  brought  about  by  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  by  quoting  an 
American  writer  on  glasnost’s  dark  side:  ‘. . .  an  endless  list  is  being  compiled 
of  horrors,  errors,  and  crimes  committed  during  the  seventy  years  of  Soviet 
history.  And  at  the  same  time  a  curtain  of  deafening  silence  hides  what  tens  of 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  consider  your  historical  achievements.’  6 
While  many  Russians  now  viewed  the  Bolshevik  victory  as  a  national  tragedy, 
Bibliotekar  evoked  its  heroic  spirit:  ‘What  do  these  millions  see?  The  Octo¬ 
ber  Revolution,  they  point  out,  saved  Russia  from  a  fatal  catastrophe  ....  The 
Provisional  Government  could  not,  nor  did  it  even  try  to  find  a  way  out . . . .’  7 
Bibliotekar' s  Soviet  roots,  however,  were  no  match  for  the  forces  unleashed  by 
August  1991 . 

If  totalitarianism  tries  to  cancel  history,  the  first  acts  of  freedom  are  to  af¬ 
firm  memory.  In  1992  Bibliotekar  became  Biblioteka ,  adopting  the  name  of  the 
first  pre-revolutionary  Russian  library  journal.8  The  original  Biblioteka  accom¬ 
plished  much  during  its  brief  existence  and  promoted  ‘the  development  of  a 
Russian  philosophy  of  librarianship  closely  modeled  on  the  experience  of  the 
West’.9  These  Western  views  of  librarianship  were  advocated  by  prominent 
Russian  librarians  of  the  time,  such  as  Liubov'  Borisovna  Khavkina  (1871- 
1949). 10  An  early  supporter  of  the  political  neutrality  of  librarianship,  Khavk¬ 
ina  encouraged  the  use  of  libraries  to  promote  democratic  values,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  change  of  name  was  an  important  statement.  The 
journal  underlined  its  meaning  by  explaining  that  the  new  title  reflected  ‘a 
new  approach  to  a  professional  library  publication,  one  based  on  a  different 

6  ‘Pomnit'  svoiu  istoriiu’,  Bibliotekar ,  11  (1991),  p.  4. 

7  ‘Pomnit'  svoiu  istoriiu’  (note  6),  p.  4. 

8  For  a  discussion  of  this  journal  and  early  library  associations  in  Russia,  see  Harold  M.  Leich, 
‘The  Society  for  Librarianship  and  Russian  Librarianship  in  the  Early  Twentieth  Century’,  Journal 
of  Library  History,  22  (Winter  1987),  pp.  42-57,  and  V.  Pudov,  ‘Tak  nachinalos'’,  Bibliotekar , 
1989,  no.  6,  pp.  8-10. 

9  Leich  (note  8),  p.  50. 

10  Fora  discussion  of  Khavkina  in  English,  see  Edward  Kasinec,  ‘L.  B.  Khavkina  (1871-1949): 
American  Library  Ideas  in  Russia  and  the  Development  of  Soviet  Librarianship’,  Libri,  37  (1987), 
pp.  59-71. 
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concept  of  the  library,  [one  that  sees  the  library]  as  a  social  institution.  We 
base  this  on  the  opinion  that  the  library  is  in  no  way  the  support  base  for  any 
partisan  organization  ....  The  library  is,  above  all,  the  repository  of  human 
memory,  its  thousand-year-old  and  multinational  culture,  the  laboratory  of 
scholarly  work.’ 11  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  major  shifts  at  the  journal. 

In  the  next  two  years  the  make-up  of  Biblioteka^  editorial  board  changed 
considerably,  tilting  the  balance  away  from  Soviet  traditionalists.  Subsidies 
ended,  giving  the  journal  financial  independence  and  editorial  freedom.  The 
slide  in  circulation  caused  by  the  Soviet  collapse,  however,  saw  subscriptions 
drop  from  175,000  in  1991  to  about  20,000  in  1992.  The  crisis  caused  the 
journal  to  shut  down  for  several  months,  and  staff  members  were  laid  off. 
Readers  rallied  with  financial  help  and  the  chief  editor,  S.  M.  Samsonov,  made 
creative  use  of  the  new  independence  enjoyed  by  the  journal.  His  management 
skills  and  vision  are  credited  with  turning  the  situation  around.  By  1996  Bib- 
lioteka  had  brought  subscriptions  up  to  60,000,  was  covering  its  costs  and 
was  running  a  profitable  publishing  house  called  Liberia  that  was  capturing  a 
market  for  library  literature  shunned  by  private  publishers  interested  in  more 
lucrative  trade. 

Biblioteka  remains  Russia’s  largest  and  most  popular  library  journal.  Its  gen¬ 
eral  focus  encompasses  all  aspects  of  librarianship  and  it  strives  to  make  itself 
useful  to  practicing  librarians.  Since  1992  more  imaginative  illustrations  and 
a  new  design  have  enhanced  its  appearance.  More  importantly,  content  has 
evolved  in  many  new  directions.  While  interviews  with  writers  and  cultural 
figures  could  always  be  found  on  its  pages,  they  now  also  include  articles  by 
sociologists,  economists,  historians  and  anyone  with  an  interest  in  libraries  and 
culture.  Articles  have  become  more  lively  and  readable,  focusing  on  libraries 
and  the  transition  to  a  market  economy,  the  Internet  and  other  information 
technologies,  and  projects  such  as  the  Russian  version  of  Books  in  Print.  New 
subject  categories  have  appeared  in  response  to  the  strong  interest  Russians 
have  in  reclaiming  their  historical  and  religious  past.  Some  of  the  focus  on 
library  history  is  on  particular  collections,  but  much  is  also  on  individuals 
made  non-persons  under  communism,  and  on  luminaries  of  pre-revolutionary 
librarianship  like  Khavkina  and  Nikolai  Rubakin  (1862-1946),  an  important 
advocate  of  objectivity  in  bibliographic  work.  Contemporary  Russian  librari¬ 
ans  are  drawing  inspiration  from  these  figures  and  others  who  represented  the 
first  shoots  of  an  aborted  democratic  library  movement.  Materials  on  Rus¬ 
sian  religious  traditions  help  educate  librarians  who  now  must  deal  with  this 
burgeoning  interest  on  the  part  of  library  users.  Articles  give  due  attention  to 
legislation  upholding  the  rights  of  citizens  to  information  and  proposals  for 
codes  of  ethics  for  librarians.  Other  popular  subjects  include  library  manage- 


11  ‘K  chitateliam’,  Biblioteka ,  1992,  no.  1,  p.  2. 
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merit,  children’s  librarianship,  IFLA,  and  other  international  library  activities. 
The  journal  gives  visibility  to  the  policies  of  the  Library  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  its  news  section  updates  librarians  on  current  events. 
The  journal  publishes  separate  supplements  on  topics  of  special  interest:  li¬ 
brary  marketing,  the  library  and  the  law,  using  libraries  to  develop  a  child’s 
mind,  etc.  The  consensus  is  that  Biblioteka’s  intellectual  level,  as  well  as  its 
content,  has  improved  and  that  it  is  indispensable  for  anyone  interested  in 
Russian  librarianship.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  is  read  by  no  less  than  40% 
of  all  librarians,  30%  to  55%  of  whom  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.12 

Bibliografiia  (Bibliography) 

Bibliografiia  ( Sovetskaia  Bibliografiia  before  1992)  was  originally  meant  for  li¬ 
brary  scientists  and  researchers  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  bibli¬ 
ography.  The  Russian  Book  Chamber  (in  charge  of  the  registration  of  printed 
materials)  has  published  the  journal  since  1929.  It  was  irregular  and  became  a 
bi-monthly  only  in  the  1970s.  The  journal  is  now  financially  independent  and, 
according  to  chief  editor  Galina  Alekseeva,  survives  on  subscriptions,  which 
peaked  at  12,000  in  1990.  Subscription  costs  (about  S3. 00  an  issue)  place 
the  journal  beyond  the  reach  of  most  individuals  and  small  libraries  and  are 
responsible  for  the  drop  in  circulation,  which  appears  to  have  stabilized  now 
at  4,000.  Subscribers  are  mostly  large  academic  libraries  and  account  for  a 
readership  estimated  at  30,000.  The  format  and  print  of  Bibliografiia  is  small 
and  articles  can  be  lengthy.  Most  end  with  extensive  bibliographies  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  collection  development  and  research  purposes.  Bibliografiia 
is  far  less  stuffy,  however,  than  this  description  might  suggest,  a  testimony  to 
the  changes  in  the  journal  that  began  with  glasnost. 

Bibliografiia  became  fascinating  to  read  during  the  glasnost  era  because,  in 
addition  to  the  more  narrow  concerns  of  bibliographic  theory  and  practice, 
it  took  on  the  larger,  controversial  issue  of  information  access  and  control.  It 
broke  barriers  by  discussing  libraries  and  political  repression,  censorship,  and 
the  spetskhrany  (restricted  collections).  It  was  among  the  first  to  print  chal¬ 
lenges  to  partiinost ',  a  major  prop  of  Soviet  librarianship  that  made  libraries 
promote  Marxism-Leninism.  It  blazed  new  trails  with  sections  like  ‘Biblio¬ 
graphic  Rehabilitation’  that  provided  historical  information  on  victims  of  re¬ 
pression  such  as  Bukharin,  Babel'  and  Solzhenitsyn,  and  librarians  imprisoned 
for  their  beliefs.  One  such  article  dealt  with  the  independent-minded  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Russian  Book  Chamber,  arrested  in  1919  during  a  counterrevolu¬ 
tionary  sweep.13  Another  presented  a  prison  memoir  of  Genrietta  Derman,  a 

12  Findings  of  a  survey  conducted  in  twelve  regions  of  Russia.  See  E.  Vysotskaia,  ‘O  “belom 
koridore”  i  talone  obratnoi  sviazi’,  Biblwteka,  1996,  no.  6,  pp  45-46. 

13  A.  V.  Blium,  ‘Arestovany  po  orderu  chrezvychainoi  komissii’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ,  1991, 
no.  6,  pp.  47-53. 
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famous  librarian  and  influence  on  INION  (Institute  of  Scihlt!iie-*iirormation 
in  the  Social  Sciences)  who  had  been  a  student  of  American  librarianship  and 
paid  dearly  for  her  foreign  interests.14  Appealing  to  the  desire  for  information 
about  pre-revolutionary  librarianship,  the  journal  ran  articles  on  the  Russian 
Bibliographic  Society  (1900-1930)  and  published  material  on  Rubakin  and 
his  views  against  tendentiousness  in  librarianship.  Bibliografiia  published  sur¬ 
veys  with  bibliographies  on  taboo  subjects  such  as  the  Russian  Scout  move¬ 
ment,  the  White  press,  the  Gulag,  and  Russian  anti-socialist  literature  of  1905 
to  1917.  These  articles  were  virtual  gold  mines  of  information  on  personali¬ 
ties  and  movements  that  had  been  expunged  from  Russian  culture  by  Soviet 
censorship. 

Bibliografiia  also  opened  its  pages  to  historians,  philosophers,  literary  critics, 
students,  and  others  with  an  interest  in  book  culture.  While  the  journal’s  read¬ 
ership  increased,  some  were  displeased  by  the  changes.  In  1990  conservatives 
criticized  the  journal,  complaining  that  its  focus  on  ‘hot  topics’  had  limited 
space  for  more  ‘professional’  concerns,  which  were  being  neglected.  The  jour¬ 
nal  refused  to  change  course  and  justified  itself  by  claiming  that  bibliographers 
had  collaborated  with  the  party  to  deny  readers  access  to  ‘valuable  literature 
that  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  official  ideology  . . .  [and]  . . .  are  partly 
to  blame  for  the  general  collapse  of  [our]  culture’.15  It  argued  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  renewal  of  the  nation,  individuals,  libraries  and  bibliography  demanded 
a  confrontation  with  the  past  and  more  honest  views  of  the  present.  August 
1991  strengthened  the  journal’s  position  and  a  recent  press  release  given  to 
me  reaffirms  its  mission  to  uncover  ‘the  blank  spots  in  the  history  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  the  bibliographic  rehabilitation  of  repressed  and  unjustly  executed 
political  and  social  activists,  scholars,  book  lovers,  and  bibliographers’.  Of  all 
the  Russian  library  journals,  Bibliografiia  was  the  first  to  stand  unequivocally 
for  democratic  principles  in  librarianship. 

Bibliografiia  has  continued  (since  1992)  to  provide  information  that  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  under  Soviet  conditions,  filling  in  gaps  of  knowledge.  Science 
fiction  and  popular  music,  for  example,  are  fixtures  under  which  bibliographic 
essays  have  appeared  on  Isaac  Asimov,  Stephen  King,  and  the  Beatles.  A  spe¬ 
cial  feature  entitled  ‘For  You,  Libraries’  educates  librarians  about  the  histori¬ 
cal  significance  of  important  Russian  heroes  such  as  St  Vladimir,  St  Alexander 
Nevsky  and  St  Sergius,  who  had  been  neglected  or  presented  with  heavy  bias 
in  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  Bibliografiia  has  moved  to  contemporary  issues, 
including  theoretical  topics  such  as  developing  a  code  of  ethics  for  bibliogra¬ 
phers,  a  new  paradigm  for  bibliography  in  a  democratic  society,  and  how  to 
reform  classification  systems  based  on  outmoded  Marxist  concepts.  Articles 


14  I.  A.  Zhadaeva,  ‘Uznitsa  GULaga’,  Bibliografiia ,  1993,  no.  1,  pp.  1 13-1 18. 

15  G.  A.  Alekseeva,  ‘Vybor  za  chitatelem’,  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia ,  1991,  no.  1,  p.  133. 
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have  appeared  on  the  teaching  of  bibliography  to  library  science  students,  an 
issue  of  particular  concern,  since  texts  are  not  yet  available  to  replace  those 
steeped  in  Marxist  librarianship.  Bibliografiia  has  offered  a  temporary  solution 
by  creating  a  section  titled  ‘Lectures’,  in  which  outstanding  presentations  are 
published  for  use  by  library  science  instructors  in  place  of  a  text.  Other  issues 
covered  since  1992  include  the  impact  on  bibliography  of  modern  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  CD-ROMs  and  the  Internet.  Children’s  bibliography  and  library 
instruction  have  been  targeted  for  more  attention  in  the  future.  Interviews  with 
leading  writers,  critics,  and  librarians,  followed  by  helpful  bibliographies,  are  a 
frequent  feature.  When  the  Russian  economy  improves,  an  innovative  journal 
like  Bibliografiia  is  certain  to  find  a  larger  niche  in  the  community  of  research 
librarians,  scholars,  and  intellectuals  who  are  its  target  audience. 

Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie  biblioteki 

(Scientific  and  Technical  Libraries) 

Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie  biblioteki  ( NTB )  is  published  by  the  State  Public  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Technical  Library  (GPNTB  in  Russian).  The  GPNTB,  which  was 
founded  in  1958,  is  the  central  depository  for  domestic  and  foreign  scientific 
and  technical  information.  It  provides  many  information  products,  including 
a  national  on-line  database  of  acquisitions  begun  in  1987.  It  acts  as  advisor  to 
a  network  of  affiliated  sci-tech  libraries  (academic,  commercial,  medical,  etc.) 
on  such  issues  as  collection  development,  data  processing,  new  technologies, 
standards,  and  marketing.  The  need  within  the  network  to  share  information 
and  research  led  the  GPNTB  to  initiate  NTB  in  1961,  first  as  a  bi-monthly 
and  later  (1976)  as  a  monthly. 

NTB' s  audience  extends  beyond  the  specialized  libraries  within  its  network. 
As  censorship  eased  in  the  late  1980s,  NTB  joined  with  Bibliografiia  in  giving 
space  to  the  broader  issue  of  information  freedom.  It  also  published  several  in¬ 
teresting  studies  on  the  reform  of  library  administrative  structures  and  library 
education.  From  1990  to  1992,  for  example,  the  journal  ran  a  series  of  heated 
debates  on  Reader  Guidance16  and  Recommendatory  Bibliography.17  Differ¬ 
ing  views  were  presented  on  the  merits  of  political  neutrality  in  librarianship 
and  how  ‘guidance’  should  be  interpreted.  The  polemics  became  so  intense 
that  the  editors  expressed  astonishment  at  the  level  of  acrimony  displayed.  At 
stake  were  mutually  exclusive  concepts  of  librarianship  and  by  airing  the  issue 

16  ‘Reader  Guidance’  was  promoted  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia  as  a  way  to  introduce  users 
to  works  of  quality  that  were  also  diverse  (politically,  philosophically,  artistically,  etc.).  In  Soviet 
practice  librarians  were  expected  to  guide  readers  to  politically  correct  materials,  i.e.  those  that 
developed  a  Marxist  understanding  of  reality. 

17  ‘Recommendatory  Bibliography’  also  had  pre-revolutionary  roots  and  focused  on  works  re¬ 
flecting  quality  and  diverse  viewpoints.  Marxism  transformed  this  concept  into  the  selection,  eval¬ 
uation,  and  presentation  of  materials  from  a  perspective  that  supported  communist  objectives. 
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NTB  gave  weight  to  those  seeking  to  replace  ‘Soviet’  librarianship  with  the 
lost  traditions  of  the  pre-revolutionary  past  that,  as  one  author  noted,  ‘gave 
libraries  the  task  of  “preparing  the  nation  for  democracy”  \18 

Since  the  fall  of  communism  NTB  has  focused  on  new  topics  such  as  sci- 
tech  libraries  in  a  market  economy,  fee-based  services,  management  issues, 
and  especially  computerization.  It  is  establishing  for  itself  a  niche  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  library  journal  of  automation  for  all  librarians,  not  just  those  in  its  special¬ 
ized  network.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has  published  a  series  of  crash  courses 
on  computers  in  libraries:  how  to  select  systems,  understand  MARC  formats, 
search  systems,  PCs  and  PC  applications,  CD-ROMs,  networks,  etc.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  business  librarianship  is  another  area  of  focus,  especially  since 
GPNTB  is  developing  a  well-equipped  business  reference  library.  More  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  technical  and  other  developments  in  foreign  librari¬ 
anship:  updates  on  OCLC,  trends  in  academic  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
Spain,  and  elsewhere,  and  translations  of  articles  from  foreign  library  jour¬ 
nals  and  papers  delivered  at  international  conferences.  Russian  library  history 
has  received  attention  with  articles,  for  example,  on  the  image  of  the  library 
profession  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  journal  has 
taken  the  lead  in  discussing  the  future  of  librarianship  in  the  context  of  new  in¬ 
formation  technologies  and  other  changes.  The  style  of  some  articles  is  highly 
technical,  but  the  trend  is  to  make  the  journal  accessible  to  a  wide  audience 
interested  in  practical  applications.  As  regular  features,  NTB  includes  book 
reviews,  news  updates,  and  descriptions  and  histories  of  sci-tech  libraries. 

Subscriptions  peaked  in  1990  at  15,500  but  have  fallen  to  3,500.  Most  of 
NTB' s  subscribers  are  large,  central  libraries.  Readership  consists  of  academic 
and  special  librarians,  library  school  professors,  university  science  teachers 
and  graduate  students,  engineers  and  computer  scientists.  With  reference  to 
the  drop  in  subscriptions,  Andrei  Zemskov,  the  director  of  the  GPNTB  and 
chief  editor  of  NTB,  explained  that  the  journal’s  economic  self-sufficiency  was 
not  as  important  as  the  library’s  obligation  to  make  it  available  to  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves.  Nevertheless,  GPNTB  is  intent  on  expanding  NTB's  niche 
as  the  leading  journal  on  library  technology  issues.  Increasing  the  journal’s 
visibility  outside  the  technical  library  circuit,  however,  has  proved  difficult.  A 
recent  study  of  library  periodicals  notes  that,  despite  the  high  quality,  broad 
scope,  and  timeliness  of  its  coverage,  NTB  lacks  name  recognition.  The  study 
reports  that  ‘librarians  in  central  libraries,  not  to  mention  those  in  branch  li¬ 
braries,  have  [only]  a  vague  idea  of  what  is  hidden  in  the  pages  of  Nauchnye  i 
tekhnicheskie  biblioteki .’ 19  Consequently,  when  cuts  are  made  or  new  journals 

18  I.  A.  Meizhis,  ‘Dve  strategii  v  rukovodstve  chteniem’,  Nauchnye  i  tekhnicheskie  biblioteki , 
1992,  no.  7,  p.  36. 

19  N.  O.  Tikhonova,  ‘Avtoritet  professional'noi  periodiki’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie ,  1994,  no. 
4,  p.  107. 
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added,  this  title  finds  itself  targeted  or  in  last  place.  Thus,  NTB  has  hurdles  to 
face,  although  they  may  diminish  as  automation  progresses  and  increases  the 
need  for  guidance  in  the  world  of  new  technologies. 

Bibliotekovedenie  (Library  Science) 

Bibliotekovedenie  is  the  research  journal  for  the  library  science  profession  and 
published  by  the  Russian  State  Library.  It  began  irregularly  in  1952  as  Bib- 
lioteki  SSSR:  opyt  raboty  (Libraries  of  the  USSR:  Work  Experience),  became 
the  bi-monthly  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie  in  1973,  and  simply  Bibliotekovedenie 
in  1993.  Subscriptions  stood  at  14,500  in  1985  and  peaked  at  16,500  in  1990. 
After  the  Soviet  collapse  subscriptions  plunged  to  6,500  in  1994,  stabilizing 
in  1996  at  3,000  (mostly  large  libraries).  Elena  Anpilova,  the  new  chief  edi¬ 
tor,  noted  that  among  the  reasons  for  the  decline  were  mistakes  in  selecting 
distribution  channels  (now  corrected)  and  waning  support  from  the  Russian 
State  Library  (RSL).  Financial  and  management  woes  have  plagued  the  RSL 
for  several  years  now  and  this  has  affected  its  allocation  for  the  journal.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Bibliotekovedenie  has  experienced  delays  in  its  publication  schedule. 
The  problem  became  so  severe  that  in  January  1996  the  journal  Biblioteka 
introduced  a  regular  library  science  column  to  fill  the  void.  The  importance 
of  this  publication  to  the  library  profession  should  lead  to  a  resolution  of  the 
problem,  but  until  conditions  at  the  RSL  stabilize,  the  journal  is  a  victim  of 
circumstances  beyond  its  control. 

Before  the  fall  of  communism  Bibliotekovedenie  reflected  the  editorial  dom¬ 
inance  of  library  science  conservatives  and  administrators  with  strong  ties  to 
the  Soviet  establishment.  This  obligated  support  for  perestroika,  but  attitudes 
towards  glasnost  were  lukewarm.  Perestroika  was  interpreted  as  an  infusion 
of  technology  into  libraries,  improved  efficiency  through  automation,  physi¬ 
cal  improvements,  and  reform  of  library  education.  Challenges  to  Lenin  and 
Krupskaia  or  the  established  dogmas  of  Soviet  librarianship  did  not  find  an 
early  outlet  on  the  pages  of  this  journal.  For  example,  in  1987  the  journal  re¬ 
minded  its  readers  that  under  perestroika  the  most  important  task  of  libraries 
was  still  to  promote  in  every  way  possible  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party  on  ‘improving  the  role  of  libraries  in  the  com¬ 
munist  education  of  the  workers  and  in  scientific  and  technical  progress’.20 
While  in  1987  religious  life  in  Russia  was  beginning  to  enjoy  a  renaissance, 
articles  in  Bibliotekovedenie  were  still  asserting  the  active  role  of  the  library  in 
promoting  atheism  and  Leninist  ideas  among  young  children. 

As  the  ‘scientific  tribune  of  libraries  and  institutes  of  culture’  and  the  au¬ 
thoritative  voice  of  Soviet  library  science,  Bibliotekovedenie  was  defensive  and 
cautious  toward  criticism  of  the  past.  The  radicalization  of  Russian  society 

20  ‘Kursom  perestroiki’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie,  1987,  no.  2,  p.  3. 
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between  1987  and  1990  forced  the  journal  to  open  its  pages  to  more  liberal 
voices  calling  for  a  reassessment  of  the  past  and  new  directions  for  the  future. 
The  commitment  of  libraries  to  communism,  however,  remained  a  staple  and 
editorials  frequently  stressed  that  perestroika  was  meant  to  make  libraries  ‘an 
inseparable  element  of  how  socialism  civilizes’  or  ‘an  organic  part  of  a  socialist 
culture  in  renewal’.21  The  journal  was  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  society.  In  a 
letter  to  readers  in  the  first  issue  of  1990,  it  wrote  in  defence  that  it  was  clos¬ 
ing  the  gap,  now  presenting  more  diverse  views  on  Soviet  library  history,  the 
reform  of  library  education  and  the  development  of  a  new  concept  of  library 
science.  Two  years  later  the  journal  reported  that  readers  were  still  reproach¬ 
ing  it  for  ‘  “conservatism”,  “old-fashioned  seriousness  and  fear  of  risk”,  and 
for  an  “ambiguity  of  position”  in  many  of  its  publications’.22 

Significant  change  came  to  Bibliotekovedenie  in  1991,  when  the  journal’s 
editorial  board  lost  seven  of  its  eleven  members.  Articles  began  to  appear  that 
attacked  Lenin  and  the  concept  of  Reader  Guidance,  shed  a  positive  light  on 
pre-revolutionary  librarianship,  and  discussed  library  repressions.  The  library 
profession  itself  became  a  target:  ‘Librarians  were  not  only  the  victims  [of 
cultural  revolution]  but  also  the  participants,  “the  builders  of  socialist  society”. 
Libraries  bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  massive  remaking  of 
the  national  consciousness,  for  the  uprooting  and  destruction  of  the  national 
memory,  especially  when  one  considers  how  poorly  developed  other  means  of 
mass  communications  were.’  23  Some  authors  wrote  about  the  sense  of  guilt 
felt  by  librarians  towards  society  for  their  participation  in  the  censorship  of 
the  nation’s  past.  Admission  of  guilt  and  repentance  were  taken  as  signs  that 
the  profession  could  renew  itself  and  contribute  more  positively  to  the  revival 
of  Russia’s  libraries.24  An  editorial  in  the  first  issue  of  1992  noted  that  some 
readers  wanted  the  journal,  as  the  ‘tribune’  of  a  discredited  library  science, 
also  to  ‘repent’  before  the  current  generation  of  librarians  for  feeding  them 
the  theoretical  dogmas  that  brought  [Russian]  librarianship  to  its  knees. 

Bibliotekevedenie  has  changed  greatly  since  1992.  No  longer  the  upholder  of 
a  monolithic  concept  of  librarianship,  it  has  become  more  of  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  didactic,  authoritarian  tone  of  the  past  is  gone.  The  content  of 
articles  today  includes  management  theory,  legal  issues  (the  deposit  law),  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarianship  (research  on  reading  habits),  library  education,  business 
librarianship,  collection  development,  computers,  and  technology.  The  whole 
concept  of  library  science  is  under  review,  along  with  state  library  policies  and 

21  L.  M.  In'kova,  ‘Nashim  postoiannym  chitateliam’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie ,  1990,  no.  1, 
pp.  14-15. 

22  In'kova,  ‘Preodoleem  trudnosti  vmeste’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie,  1992,  no.  1,  p.  10. 

23  V.  I.  Kharlamov,  ‘Fenomen  bibliotechnoi  ideologii:  s  positzii  istorika’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekove¬ 
denie,  1991,  no.  2,  p.  43. 

24  S.  V.  Petrova,  ‘Bibioteki  i  kul'tura’,  Sovetskoe  bibliotekovedenie,  1991,  no.  6,  p.  18. 
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what  they  should  be.  At  least  seven  or  eight  articles  a  year  appear  on  issues  of 
library  history,  discussing  the  view  of  library  science  held  by  pre-revolutionary 
figures,  Rubakin  and  others,  the  personal  tragedies  of  librarians  victimized 
under  Stalinism,  and  the  histories  of  special  collections  and  libraries.  Inter¬ 
national  librarianship  also  receives  more  attention  today  with  articles  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  libraries  in  the  West,  German  librarianship,  and  library  management 
theory  in  the  United  States.  Articles  by  foreign  librarians  are  not  uncommon. 

Ms  Anpilova  remarked  that  Bibliotekovedenie  is  willing  to  print  a  variety  of 
viewpoints,  as  long  as  they  are  well  argued.  The  swirling  debate  over  Lenin  and 
libraries  that  broke  out  in  1991,  for  example,  continued  until  late  1994  and 
gave  conservatives  a  chance  for  a  last  stand.  A  more  recent  issue  that  presented 
clashing  views  and  provoked  debate  was  the  restitution  of  library  collections 
taken  as  war  trophies.  The  forum-like  nature  of  this  journal,  reinforced  by  the 
improved  relevancy  of  its  content,  has  made  Bibliotekovedenie  a  genuine  reflec¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  Russian  library  science.  Its  subscription  base  of  large 
libraries  ensures  a  wide  readership  that  includes  many  library  administrators 
and  practitioners  as  well  as  library  science  instructors. 

Other  Library  Publications 

There  are  other,  smaller  Russian  library  publications  of  importance.  Circula¬ 
tion  varies  from  200  to  1,500.  One  is  the  Informatsionnyi  biulleten  RBA  (The 
Information  Bulletin  of  the  RBA  (Russian  Library  Association) ),  published 
quarterly  from  1995  onwards,  in  a  print-run  of  600.  The  Russian  Library  As¬ 
sociation  is  emerging  as  the  successful  coordinating  organization  for  libraries, 
librarians  and  library  associations.  Its  journal  publishes  government  and  in¬ 
ternational  documents,  information  about  the  activities  of  the  RBA  and  its 
sections,  and  articles  about  libraries  and  associations.  Bibliotechnaia  assam- 
bleia  Evrazii  (The  Library  Assembly  of  Eurasia,  1994-),  published  quarterly 
in  a  print-run  of  600,  is  another  new  publication  that  deals  with  the  problems 
of  CIS  libraries  and  promotes  the  creation  of  a  common  information  space. 

Mir  bibliotek  segodnia  (The  World  of  Libraries  Today,  1994-),  monthly,  with 
a  print-run  varying  between  1,250  and  1,500,  is  a  current  awareness  journal 
funded  by  the  Russian  State  Library.  It  contains  articles,  abstracts,  confer¬ 
ence  summaries,  a  news  section  and  translations,  and  covers  both  foreign  and 
domestic  librarianship.  Liubov'  Khaitseva,  the  journal’s  editor,  informed  me 
that  its  large  library  subscribers  often  copy  articles  for  groups  of  readers,  ex¬ 
tending  the  journal’s  influence.  Although  the  journal  offers  no  honorariums, 
it  has  devised  an  unusual  reward  system  as  a  substitute.  The  editor  maintains 
a  database  of  foreign  article  translations  that  authors  receive  instead  of  pay¬ 
ment.  This  system  of  payment  has  proven  quite  popular,  keeping  up  the  flow 
of  quality  material,  and  serves  as  evidence  of  the  strong  interest  in  interna¬ 
tional  library  developments. 
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Two  journals  address  this  interest  directly.  The  larger,  Bibliotekovedenie  i 
bibliografiia  za  rubezhom  (Library  Science  and  Bibliography  Abroad,  1956-), 
is  also  funded  by  the  RSL.  Articles  are  written  for  it  by  Russian  specialists 
in  foreign  librarianship  and  by  authors  from  abroad.  A  good  portion  of  ma¬ 
terial  comes  from  IFLA.  Recent  topics  have  included  global  networking,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  and  libraries  in  a  democratic  society.  Lar¬ 
isa  Nagaeva,  the  journal’s  editor,  said  that  prior  to  1991  articles  dealt  chiefly 
with  Eastern  Europe.  Now  the  focus  has  shifted  to  Western  librarianship  and 
especially  the  United  States. 

Biblioteki  za  rubezhom  (Libraries  Abroad)  is  another  journal  of  foreign  li¬ 
brarianship.  It  is  published  by  the  All-Russia  Library  of  Foreign  Literature, 
which  houses  the  Centre  for  International  Librarianship,  a  clearing  house  for 
foreign  library  information  that  participates  in  the  journal’s  production.  A  typ¬ 
ical  issue  consists  of  summary  articles  of  presentations  at  international  con¬ 
ferences  and  seminars  in  which  the  Library  of  Foreign  Literature  has  played 
a  role.  Director  Ekaterina  Genieva  distributes  Biblioteki  za  rubezhom  to  large 
and  small  libraries,  even  when  they  cannot  pay  for  it.  Foreign  library  literature, 
in  her  opinion,  is  an  integral  part  of  Russian  librarianship.  The  strong  interest 
in  foreign  librarianship  in  Russia  received  an  additional  boost  in  1996  when 
a  new  index,  entitled  Bibliotechnoe  delo  i  bibliografiia  v  zarubezhnykh  stranakh 
(Librarianship  and  Bibliography  in  Foreign  Countries),  began  to  appear. 

Conclusion 

Although  Russian  library  publications  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  professional 
needs,  nearly  everyone  I  spoke  with  felt  that  the  number  of  journals  was  too 
narrow  to  cover  all  interests  or  to  cover  them  in  enough  depth.  Areas  men¬ 
tioned  most  often  as  needing  specialized  journals  were  library  history,  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarianship,  sociology  and  librarianship,  and  bibliographic  instruction. 
Coverage  of  the  increasing  activities  of  library  associations  was  also  deemed  in¬ 
adequate,  although  more  groups  are  beginning  to  publish  their  own  newslet¬ 
ters  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  RBA,  more  substantial  publications.  Thematically, 
there  are  other  gaps.  Women’s  issues,  for  example,  are  rarely  in  evidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  (female)  librarians  I  questioned  felt  there  was 
little  gender  discrimination  in  librarianship  and  pointed  to  the  high  number 
of  female  managers.  Low  salaries  were  attributed  more  to  an  undervaluation 
of  ‘cultural’  work  than  to  the  prevalence  of  females  in  the  profession.  Other 
problems  were  felt  to  have  far  more  legitimacy,  especially  those  related  to  the 
ability  of  libraries  to  survive,  buy  books,  maintain  periodicals,  and  find  their 
place  in  a  market  system. 

While  it  was  expected  that  the  furious  debates  over  Lenin,  politicization 
and  the  impartiality  of  librarianship  would  subside  with  the  collapse  of  com¬ 
munism,  it  is  puzzling  that  there  have  been  no  articles,  of  a  general  nature, 
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dealing  with  the  issue  of  libraries  and  totalitarianism.  This  is  not  to  belittle  the 
struggle  library  publications  waged  against  the  misuse  of  libraries  for  political 
purposes.  So  far,  however,  the  lens  has  focused  on  pieces  of  the  picture,  like 
the  debates  over  Reader  Guidance  or  partiinost' .  Weariness  of  the  ‘political’ 
issues  of  the  past  and  the  legitimate  absorption  by  immediate  problems  some¬ 
what  explain  this.  Nevertheless,  Ekaterina  Genieva  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
vital  to  look  at  the  larger  picture  and  important  for  the  upcoming  generation  of 
librarians.  She  noted  that  sober  analysis  was  needed  of  the  factors  which  led  to 
Lenin’s  policy  of  using  libraries  to  strengthen  the  totalitarian  state  and  of  the 
role  played  by  Krupskaia  in  implementing  it.  The  Foreign  Literature  Library, 
she  said,  was  an  excellent  source  of  archival  material  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  libraries  and  totalitarian  practices.  Margarita  Dvorkina,  of  the  Moscow 
Institute  of  Culture  and  a  library  scientist  interested  in  history,  also  felt  the 
topic  was  crucial  but  that  it  might  need  the  ‘distance’  of  time  before  it  could 
be  tackled  properly.  At  the  moment,  she  pointed  out,  preliminary  work  was 
being  done  by  gathering  the  histories  of  individual  libraries  and  conducting 
interviews  with  older  librarians. 

All  in  all,  Russian  library  publications  since  the  fall  of  communism  reflect 
a  strengthening  bond  between  democracy  and  librarianship.  The  gains  made 
under  glasnost  have  been  consolidated.  Despite  the  overall  critical  view  of 
the  past,  voices  defending  aspects  of  it  are  still  represented  in  the  journals, 
although  even  these  now  decry  the  malevolent  effects  politicization  had  on  li¬ 
brarianship.  Although  the  possibility  of  a  communist  comeback  in  1996  made 
some  librarians  fear  the  return  of  restrictive  information  policies,  despite  legal 
guarantees  that  now  prevent  this,  most  felt  the  independence  achieved  in  the 
last  few  years  would  be  very  difficult  to  extinguish.  There  is  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  freedom  of  information  and  diversity  of  views  on  the  part  of  all  the 
journals.  This  commitment  to  the  democratic  spirit  is  reflected  in  national  li¬ 
brary  priorities  that  now  include  the  creation  of  an  open  internal  information 
space  and  its  integration  into  a  global  community  with  unrestricted  access  to 
human  knowledge.  Thus,  Russian  library  journals  have  actively  helped  democ¬ 
racy  to  take  root  and  professionals  to  redefine  what  it  means  to  be  a  librarian. 
It  is  not  unexpected  that  in  part  this  process  involves  a  search  for  inspiration 
in  the  best  of  pre-revolutionary  Russian  library  traditions,  as  the  focus  on  his¬ 
tory  in  the  journals  demonstrates.  What  is  perhaps  most  impressive  about  this 
search,  however,  is  the  effort  to  break  out  of  insularity  by  imbibing  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  foreign  librarianship,  something  for  us  to  ponder  and,  perhaps, 
measure  ourselves  against. 
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Church  Slavonic }  Glagolitic  and  Petrine  Civil  Script  Printed  Books  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library:  a  Preliminary  Catalog.  Described  by  Irina  V.  Pozdeeva,  Moscow 
State  University;  catalogued  by  Zora  Z.  Kipel,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
Charles  Schlacks,  Jr.,  Publisher,  The  New  York  Public  Library,  1997.  xii,  142 
pp.  Illustrations.  Indexes. 

KaTajior  H3/taH  k  ctojicthio  co  aha  ocHOBaHHA  CjiaBHHO-EajiTHHCKoro 
OT,ztejieHH5i  Hbio-MopKCKOH  Ily6jiHHHOH  Bh6jihot6kh  h  pacKpbiBaeT  cocTaB 
o/tHoro  H3  jiynmHx  3apy6e>KHbix  cobpaHHH  cjiaBflHCKOH  h  pyccKOH 
CTaponenaTHOH  KHHrn.  ABTOpbi  npeflHCJiOBHfl  (E.  Kasinec,  Chief  Curator 
and  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  Librarian)  3HaKOMflT  c  HCTopneH  KOMimeKTO- 
BaHHH  h  ormcaHHfl  KOJijieKitHH.  PyccKaa  nacTb  onncaHHA  cocTaBJieHa  H3BecT- 
HbiM  apxeorpa(j)OM  h  HccjiejtOBaTejieM  pyccKOH  pyKonncHOH  h  cTaponenaT- 
hoh  KHuru  M.B.  Ilo3/teeBOH  (Mockobckhh  yHHBepcHTeT;  pyKonncb  nojxro- 
TOBHjia  k  nenaTH  T.B.  BpyH);  TpaHCJiHTepHpOBaHHbiH  KaTanor,  comacHO 
npaBHjiaM  Hbio-HopKCKoii  ny6jiHHHOH  EhOjihotckh,  noAroTOBHjia  r->Ka  3opa 
3.  Kuneji,  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division’s  Assistant  Chief  Emerita.  B  KaTanore 
onHcaHbi  xpaHjmjHecfl  b  6H6jiHOTeKe  KHuru  KHpHjuiHHecKOH  nenaTH  XV— XX 
bb.,  a  Tax^Ke  rjiarojiHHecKHe  mmmin  h  KHHru  rpa^c/taHCKOH  nenaTH  IleTpo- 
bckoh  anoxn.  Taxoe  coeflHHeHHe  H3,aaHHH  pa3Horo  mpHcjrra,  He  npHHAToe 
npH  onHcaHHH  co6paHHH  KpynHbix  pocchhckhx  KHHroxpaHHjiHiit,  b  .naHHOM 
cjiynae  mo)kho  npH3HaTb  onpaB,aaHHbiM:  oho  npeaocTaBJiaeT  Hccjie/toBaTejito 
IteHHblH  H  AOCTaTOHHO  IjeJIOCTHblH  MaTepHaJl.  CTpaHHbIM,  O/tHaKO,  BbirJiaaHT 
BKJiioHeHHe  b  KaTanor  cjiaBjmo-pyccKHX  KHHr  orhoto  rojuiaH/tCKoro  H3^aHHH 
(N°  50:  Cornelius  de  Bruin.  Reizen  over  Moscovie  <...>.  Amsterdam,  1714)  — 
B  6H6jIH0TeKe,  BepOflTHO,  HMetOTCH  H  ZlpyrHe  CKa3aHH5I  HHOCTpaHlteB  o  Pocchh 
(JXyK obho,  repbepuiTeHHa,  IlocceBHHO,  Ojieapna,  Kop6a),  3acjiy>KHBaK)iuHe 
ocoboro  HayHHoro  onncaHHA  b  cocTaBe  KOJiJieKitHH  ‘Pocchkh’. 

CobpaHHe  Hbto-MopKCKOH  nybjiHHHOH  BhOjihotckh  ueHHo  no^bopoM  peA- 
KHX  H3^aHHH  (IIlBaHnOJIbT  <J>HOJIb,  OpaHUHCK  CKOpHHa,  Bo)KH^ap  ByKOBHH, 
klBaH  Oe/topOB,  yHHKajibHbin  mockobckhh  MacoBHHK  1630  r.  —  HHTepecHO, 
hto  o^HOBpeMeHHO  c  pa3HHiteii  b  HecKOJtbKO  AHeit,  neHaTajiocb  apyroe  h3- 
AaHHe  MacoBHHKa,  TaK^ce  H3BecTHoe  b  camhctbchhom  3K3eMnji5ipe,  Han^eH- 
hom  apxeorpa(|)aMH  h  xpaHameMCfl  b  cobpaHHH  C.-lTIeTep6yprcKoro  yHHBep- 
CHTeTa),  ho  ocobeHHo  —  HCTopnaecKOH  cyztbbon  cocTaBJHuomHx  ero  KHHr. 
Mmchho  BHHMaHHe  k  oco6eHHOCTHM  Ka>KAoro  3K3eMnjtapa,  k  nepemieTaM, 
Bjia^ejibnecKHM  3anncHM,  pyKonHCHbiM  AobaBjieHHflM  h  T.n.,  cocTaBjiaeT  Ba>K- 
HeHtuee  aoctohhctbo  onncaHHfl  H.B.  FIo3^eeBOH.  Ha  TpaaHHHK)  noaoeM- 
nnnpHoro  onncaHHH  cTaponenaTHbix  KHHr,  npeacTaBJieHHyto,  b  hhcthocth, 
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Tpy^aMH  yicpaHHCKoro  6H6jiHorpa(j)a  C.H.  MacjiOBa,  oGpamaioT  BHHMaHHe 
aBTOpbi  IlpeaHCJioBHH  (c.  ix);  bo  BBeAeHHH  k  KaTajiory  ctohjio  6bi  ynoMjmyTb 
no3K3eMnjiHpHbie  onncaHHa  b  KaTajiorax  HHKyHa6yjiOB  h  KHpHJiJiHHecKHX  KHHr 
jieHHHrpaACKHX  KHHroxpaHHjmm  —  BAH,  rnB  h  EhOjihotckh  JleHHHrpaa- 
CKoro  yHHBepcHTeTa,  BbinymeHHbix  b  1950-x — 1960-x  roAax. 

HayMHoe  onncaHHe  BbinojiHeHO  H.B.  no3AeeBOH  Ha  bmcokom  HayHHOM 
ypoBHe,  c  onopoH  Ha  TpaAHUHH  pyccKOH  6H6nHorpa(})HHecKOH  uiKOJibi. 
Tpy^HO  noH5iTb,  oAHaKO,  oTCTynjieHHe  ot  3thx  npHHAHnoB  (npHHHTbix  b  noA- 
roTOBJieHHbix  H.B.  llo3AeeBOH  KaTajiorax  KHpHJiJiHHecKHX  khht  BH6jiHOTeKH 
Mockobckoto  yHHBepcHTeTa  h  CoGpaHHa  M.H.  HyBaHOBa):  TeTpaAHan  h 
jiHCTOBaa  4>opMyjia  noMemeHa  3Aecb  He  b  onHcaHHH  H3AaHHH,  k  KOTopoMy 
OHa  npaMo  oTHocHTca,  a  nepeHeceHa  b  onncaHHe  3K3eMnjiapa;  b  nocjieAHeM 
npHHaTo  yKa3biBaTb  jinuib  cTeneHb  coxpaHHocTH  khhth,  HajiHHHe  hjih  ot- 
cyTCTBHe  jihctob  no  cpaBHeHHio  c  nojiHbiM  cocTaBOM  H3AaHHa.  HeyAanHO 
TaK^ce  yKa3aHHe  caMOHa3BaHH5i  khhth,  H3BJieneHHoro  H3  ee  KOJiocjioHa  hjih 
npeAHCJiOBH«,  He  b  caMOM  onHcaHHH  H3AaHH«,  a  b  noACTpoHHOM  npHMenaHHH. 
OKa3aBLUHHCB  B  COCTaBe  OAHOrO  H3  KOHBOJIIOTOB  (N°  10)  nOCJieAHHH  JIHCT  H3- 

AaHHa  MBaHa  OeAopoBa  ‘HoBbiH  3aBeT  c  ncajiTHpbK>’  1580  r.  TpeGoBaji  6bi 
OTAejibHOH  perncTpaAHH  noA  ocoGbiM  HOMepoM. 

CBoe  onncaHHe  H.B.  no3AeeBa  nocBHTHjia  ‘naMBTH  KpecTbHHHHa  HBaHa 
BojibiHAa,  npHHecuiero  b  AMepHKy  OAHy  H3  khht  stoto  co6paHHH,  h  BceM 
TeM,  kto  cnocoGcTBOBaA  ero  co3AaHHK)’  (c.  1);  BHHMaHHe  ko  BceM  jhoaam, 
TaK  hjih  HHane  CBjnaHHbiM  c  cyAb6oH  onncaHHbix  khht,  ot  hx  HaGopmHKOB 
AO  no3AHeHuiHx  KOJiJieKUHOHepoB  h  yneHbix,  BocnpoH3BeAeHHe  Bcex  3anHceH  h 
AonojiHeHHH  3HanHTejibHO  o6oramaK)T  KaTajior  h  npeBpainaioT  ero  b  neHHbiH 
hctohhhk  no  HCTopHH  KyjibTypbi.  Ero  Hcnojib30BaHHe  oOjierHaeTca  paAOM 
yKa3aTejien;  k  co^KajieHHio,  He  see  HMeHa  nocjieAHHx  BJiaAeJibueB,  AaHHbie  b 
yKa3aTejie,  OTMeneHbi  b  pyccKOH  nacTH  onncaHHa:  TaK  HMeHa  ELM.  <l>eKynbi 
(JN°  No  28,  70),  O.H.  naHTioxoBa  (JVb  74),  Basil  Shreghy  (N°  63)  yKa3aHbi  jinuib 
b  aHTAHHCKOH  HacTH  KaTajiora.  C  Apyroii  CTopoHbi,  He  nonajiH  b  yKa3aTejib 
npHBeAeHHbie  b  pyccKOM  onncaHHH  HMeHa  BacHJiHH  KponeBHeHKoro  (JNb  63)  h 
H.n.  EjiarHHa  (N°  70). 

CocTaBjieHHbiH  3.  Knneji  KaTajior  cjiy^cHT  neHHbiM  AonojiHeHHeM  k 
onHcaHHio  H.B.  no3AeeBOH.  B  Hero  BKjnoneH  (noA  JiHTepHbiMH  HOMepaMH) 
p»A  H3AaHHH,  nocTynHBUiHx  b  co6paHHe  no3AHee.  Oaho  H3  3thx  AonojiHeHHH 
(Record  75C),  KaK  Ka^ceTCB,  bhxoaht  3a  paMKH  KaTajiora:  3to  HaynHoe  H3- 
AaHHe  coHHHeHHa  ApTaMOHa  MaTBeeBa,  xoth  h  HanenaTaHHoe  KHpHJunmeH, 
ho  CHaOxceHHoe  npeAHCJioBneM  rpaxcAaHCKoro  uipH(J)Ta,  He  othochtch  k  Kpyry 
C06CTBeHH0  KHpHJiJiHHecKHX  H3AaHHH. 

Bhxoa  b  CBeT  peueH3HpyeMoro  KaTajiora  —  htot  mhotojicthhx  cepbe3Hbix 

ycHJiHH  BbicoKOKBajiH(J)HUHpoBaHHbix  6H6jiHorpac|)OB.  Ero  H3AaHHe  -  HeH- 

HbiH  noAapoK  CjiaBHHo-BajiTHHCKoro  OTAejia  Hbio-HopKCKon  ny6jiHHHOH 
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En6jinoTeKH  BceM,  kto  3anHTepecoBaH  b  yrjiy6jieHHOM  n3yneHHH  hctophh 
CJiaBHHCKOH  H  pOCCHHCKOH  KyjIbTypbl.  B  TO  )Ke  BpeMa  OH  flBHJICfl  OTpa^HblM 
pe3yjibTaTOM  njio^OTBopHoro  poccHHCKo-aMepHKaHCKoro  coTpy^HHMecTBa. 
3HaMeHaTejibH0,  hto  3.  KacHHeu  h  P.  /],3bhc  cohjih  Heo6xo#HMbiM  nocBATHTb 
3TO  H3^aHHe  HeJIOBeKy,  ‘KOTOpblH  B/tOXHOBJItfJl  H  HaCTaBJIJIJI  nOKOJieHHa  6h6- 

jiHorpa(j)OB  h  6H6jiHOTeKapeH-cjiaBHCTOB  xax  b  Pocchh,  Tax  h  Ha  3ana^e  — 
AOKTopy  /J:>KOHy  CHMOHy  ra6pH3jno  CHMMOHcy’  (c.  xi).  K  3TOMy  Bbipa>KeHHK) 
nyBCTBa  rjiy6oKOH  npH3HaTejibHOCTH  h  k  BbicoKoil  oueHKe  6jiaropo^HOH  ,ne- 
aTejibHocTH  CTapuiero  .itpyra  h  kojuicth  npHCoe^HHtfTca  Bee  HHTaTenH  KaTa- 
jiora,  a  BMecTe  c  hhmh  h  peueH3eHT. 

AjieKcaH^p  rop(|)yHKejib  Davis  Center  for  Russian  Studies > 
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Evgenii  L.  Nemirovskii,  Gesamtkatalog  der  Friihdrucke  in  kirillischer  Schrift, 
Band  II:  Die  Druckereien  des  Makarije  in  der  Walachei  und  von  Giorgio  Rusconi 
in  Venedig.  Baden-Baden,  Verlag  Valentin  Koerner,  1997  (Bibliotheca  Biblio- 
graphica  Aureliana,  CLII).  204  pp.  Illustrations. 

5{  xopotuo  noMHK)  nncbMo  zi-pa  fl^KOHa  C.T.  CHMMOHca,  pa30CJiaHH0e  hm 
jieTOM  1966  r.  BceM  6H6jiHorpa(j)aM  h  KHHroBe^aM,  3aHHMaioutHMca  HCTopneH 
paHHero  BOCTOHHo-cjiaBHHCKoro  KHHroneHaTaHHa,  co;tep>KaBuiee  ocHOBa- 
TejibHo  pa3pa6oTaHHyto  nporpaMMy  co3^aHHa  Me^yHapo^Horo  Cbo^hoto 
KaTajiora  KHpHJUiHHecKHx  H3^aHHH.  Ilo  TeM  BpeMeHaM  3Ta  cMejiaa  h /tea  Bbirji- 
a^ena  yTonunecKOH:  bo  mhothx  cobctckhx  KHHroxpaHHjtHutax  cTapbie  khphji- 
JIHHeCKHe  H3^aHHH  He  TOJIbKO  He  HMeJTH  HayHHbIX  OnHCaHHH,  HO  HaCTO  He 
6bijiH  Bbi^BjieHbi,  a  nopoh  HaxozuuiHCb  no,n,  yrpo30H  (J)H3HHecKOH  TH6ejiH 
H3-3a  CKBepHbIX  yCJIOBHH  XpaHeHHM  H  n0^03pHTeJTbH0T0  OTHOUieHHH  MeCT- 
Hbix  HanajibHHKOB  k  'pejiHTH03HOH  jiHTepaType’  (mhoto  uo3jxn ee  6h6jih- 
orpa(j)bi  mB  npeitcTaBHJiH  b  Otacji  /JpeBHepyccKoii  jiHTepaTypbi  nytmcHH- 
ckoto  floMa  npoeKT  Cbo^hoto  KaTajiora  pyccKHx  khht  XIX  b.,  b  kotopom 
He  npeztycMaTpHBajiocb  onncaHHe  nepeH3#aHHH  Eh6jihh  h  uejtbix  njiacTOB 
uepKOBHOH  khh>khocth;  npaB/ta,  c^ejiajiH  ohh  3to  c  Ha/tOK/tOH  —  BnojiHe 
onpaB^aBuieHca  —  Ha  peiHHTejibHbiH  npoTecT  /J.C.  JIuxaneBa  w  Bcex  yHacT- 
hhkob  3aceziaHHa).  K  TOMy  >fce  BjiacTaMH  hhhhjthcb  nperpa^bi  Me>K^yHap- 
O^HblM  KOHTaKTaM  COBeTCKHX  6H6jlHOrpa(j)OB,  MHOTHe  H3  KOTOpbIX  6bIJlH 
4HeBbie3/tHbIMH  ;  obMetl  H3/taHHHMH  H  HH(j)OpMaitHeH  6bIBaJl  3aTpyZlHeH. 

H  Bee  )Ke  KyjibTypHaa  TeH/teHHHa  npo6HBajia  ce6e  ^opory.  B  3HaHHTejibHOH 
Mepe  Gnaro/tapa  ycHJiHHM  E.JI.  HeMHpOBCKoro  b  ObiTHOCTb  ero  3aBe^yK>utHM 
OTztejiOM  pe^KHX  khht  TBJI  (Hbme  PfB)  pa6oTa  3Ta  6bijia  HanaTa:  Bbimeji 
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b  CBeT  pa#  BbinycKOB  ‘MeTOAHHecKHx  yKa3aHHH  b  noMomb  cocTaBHTejiHM 
Cbo^hoto  KaTajiora  CTaponenaTHbix  H3jiaHHH  khphjijiobckoto  h  niarojiHH- 
ecKoro  mpH^TOB’,  6biJio  ony6jTHKOBaHO  h  HecKOJibKO  BbinycKOB  Cbojuioto 
KaTajiora. 

B  HacToamee  BpeMa,  6jiaro^apa  pacuiHpHBiiiHMca  bo3mo)khocthm  mok- 
^yHapo^Horo  coTpyjjHHnecTBa  h  (JjHHaHCOBoii  no,zmep)KKe  Pocchhckoto 
(j)OH^a  ryMaHHCTHHecKHx  Hccjie^OBaHHH,  HanaTO  H3jtaHHe  Cbozihoto  KaTa¬ 
jiora  CTaponenaTHbix  khht  KHpHJijiHHecKoro  mpH(j)Ta.  Oho  BbixoziHT  no#  rpn- 
(j)OM  h  b  pnjxy  cepHH  ‘Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Aureliana’,  3naMeHHTOH  H3- 
^aHHeM  KaTajioroB  h  MOHorpa(j)HH,  nocBameHHbix  paHHeMy  eBponehcKOMy 
KHHTOneHaTaHHK);  TeM  CaMbIM  KHpHJIJIHHeCKHe  H3,aaHHa  OpraHHHeCKH  BKJIIOHa- 
KDTCB  B  ejtHHblH  KyJIbTypHblH  npOIteCC,  HaCTbK)  KOTOpOTO  OHH  HBJIHJIHCb. 

PeueH3HpyeMbiH  BTopoh  BbinycK  nocBameH  njiTH  H3#aHH5iM  1508 — 1512 
rr.  (b  nepBOM  Bbinycxe  6biJiH  onHcaHbi  KHpHJiJiHHecKHe  HHKyHabyjibi).  Elpe- 
jtHCJiOBHe  cocTaBHTejia  (b  otjihhhc  ot  1-ro  BbinycKa  oho  aaHO  He  TOJibKO  no- 
HeMeuKH,  ho  h  no-pyccKH,  hto  6ojiee  OTBenaeT  xapaKTepy  h  3ajtanaM  H3jtaHHa) 
COJtep^CHT  obCTOBTeJIbHblH  aHaJIH3  HCTOpHH  JJByX  THnOTpa(j)HH,  H3aaHHH  KO- 
Topbix  onHcaHbi  b  aaHHOM  Bbinycxe  KaTajiora.  Otmcthm  oaepacaHHbiii  toh 
H  OCTOpO>KHOCTb  aBTOpa  B  peUieHHH  CnOpHbIX  BOnpOCOB  O  TO>KJteCTBe  apyx 
MaKapneB,  nenaTHHKa  b  LJeTHHbe  h  nenaTHHKa  b  BajiaxHH:  KaK  noKa3biBaeT 
E.J1.  HeMHpOBCKHH,  JJJI5I  OKOHHaTeJIbHOTO  peUieHHB  HeT  OeCCnopHblX  CBHJie- 
TejibCTB.  /JeTajibHo  npocjie>KeHa  aBTopoM  hctophh  oTKpbiTHH  h  H3yneHH5i 
paHHHX  naMHTHHKOB  CJiaBHHCKOTO  KHHTOnenaTaHHH,  cyztbba  COXpaHHBUIHXCB 
(a  TaK)K e  yTpaneHHbix  hjih  oihhGohho  onpejtejieHHbix)  aoeMnjinpoB.  JIht- 
epaTypa  npejtMeTa  ynTeHa,  KaK  Ka^KeTcn,  c  HcnepnbiBaiomeH  nojmoTOH. 
Bojibuiaa  nacTb  onHcaHHbix  mjxamiu  h  hx  aoeMnjiflpOB  6biJia  npocMOTpeHa 
cocTaBHTejieM  de  visu;  k  coacajieHHio,  eMy  0Ka3ajiHCb  HejiocTynHbi  3K3eMn.ii- 
apbi  OKTOHxa  1512  r.,  xpaHamnecfl  b  MOHacTbipe  XHJiaHaap  Ha  A(})OHe  h  b 
r.  Bjia>K  b  PyMbiHHH,  H3-3a  aero  He  yjtajiocb  jx aTb  zteTajibHoe  (kHa  ypOBHe 
necHoneHHH  h  hx  nacreM’)  onncaHHe  stoto  pe^Koro  H3^aHHa  (E.JI.  He- 
MHpOBCKHH  Ha/teeTCH  JX  aTb  3TO  OnHCaHHe  B  OaHOM  H3  JtaJIbHeHUIHX  BbinycKOB 
KaTajiora).  OTpajtHO  o6Hapy>KHTb  b  npejjHCJioBHH  noapo6Hyio  xapaKTepnc- 
THKy  cocTaBa,  cojtep>KaHHa  h  cjiy>Ke6Horo  npejjHa3HaneHH5i  onHCbmaeMbix 
khht:  b  npe:>KHHx  nybjiHKauHHx  aBTopa  h  ero  KOJiJier  3TOMy  npenaTCTBOBajin 
HjteojioTHHecKHe  3anpeTbi. 

Ba^KHbiM  npeHMyujecTBOM  BToporo  BbinycKa  KaTajiora  BBJiaeTca  to,  hto 
3aecb  yjtajiocb  jtaTb  nojipo6Hoe  onncaHHe  H3jtaHHH  h  3anHceii  b  KHHrax,  hc- 
nojib3ya  khphjijihhcckhh  mpH<j)T  (b  nepBOM  BbinycKe,  no  TexHHHecKHM  npHHH- 
HaM,  aBTopy  npHUiJiocb  orpaHHHHTbCH  jiaTHHCKoii  TpaHCJiHTepaHHeii  cjiaB- 
HHCKHX  TeKCTOB,  HTO  HaMHOTO  CHH3HJIO  HayHHyiO  UeHHOCTb  H3^aHHH  H  B03- 
MO)KHOCTH  ero  HCnOJIb30BaHHH  HCTOpHKaMH  H  (j)HJIOJIOTaMH).  Bee  H3JiaHHH, 
KpoMe  ynoMHHyToro  OKTonxa,  onncaHbi  nojtpobHo:  He  TOJibKO  npHBoaHTCH 
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co6ctbchho  KHHroBeziMecKHe  xapaxTepncraxH  H3naHHA  ((|)0pMaT,  TeTpanHaa  h 
jiHCTOBa^i  (j)opMyjia,  naHHbie  06  opHaMeHTe  h  HnmocTpauHflx  h  T.n.),  ho  non- 
HOCTbK)  pacKpbiBaeTca  cocTaB  H3ziaHHH,  HanajibHbie  TexcTbi  xa:>xnoro  pa3nena 
(onncaHHe  cocTaBa  Cny)xe6HHxa  1508  r.  3aHHMaeT  6onee  neyx  CTpaHHU,, 
MeTBepoeBaHrejiH5i  1512  r.  —  6ojiee  8,  Cny)x6bi  EnaaceHHOH  Rqb e  MapHH 
—  6onee  14,  hto  c6nH>xaeT  3Ty  aacTb  xaTanora  c  HaynHOH  ny6nnxaHHeH 
h  3acTaBJifleT  BcnoMHHTb  KJiaccHHecKne  onncaHH«  A.B.  Topcxoro  h  K.M. 
HeBOCTpyeBa).  rionpo6Ho  naHbi  CBenoHHa  06  3X3eMnn5ipax,  BoenpoH3Bon- 
flTca  Bee  hx  oco6eHHocTH:  CTeneHb  coxpaHHOCTH,  nepenneT,  BnanenbHecxne  h 
HHbie  3armcn;  ynTeHbi  h  Te  3X3eMnnapbi,  MecTOHaxo>xAeHHe  KOTopbix  b  Hac- 
Toamee  BpeMfl  HeH3BecTHO,  cxa3aHO  h  06  oihh6ohho  HneHTH^HijHpoBaHHbix 
3K3eMnji5ipax. 

06mHpeH  h  pa3HOo6pa3eH  HayHHbiH  annapaT  KaTanora.  FIomhmo 
cepbe3HOH  6H6jiHorpacj)HH  (He  TOJibKO  cnncox  coxpameHHo  HHTHpyeMbix 
onHcaHHH  cTaponenaTHbix  KHur,  ho  h  o6maa  jiHTepaTypa  npenMeTa),  oh 
BKJHOHaeT  HMeHHOH  yxa3aTenb  (c  xapaxTepHCTHxoii  ynoMHHyTbix  jihh  — 
Bjia^ejibueB,  aBTopoB  3anHcen,  KOJiJieKHHOHepoB,  6H6jiHorpa(J)OB,  xHHTOBe- 
AOb;  k  co»:ajieHHK),  6e3  noacHeHHH  ocTajiHCb  HMeHa  B.A.  /JamxoBa  h  6h6- 
jiHorpa(j)a  JIaHoma  JXqmqim),  cnncox  KHHroxpaHHjiHiH,  b  KOTopbix  HaxonflTca 
onHcaHHbie  b  KaTajiore  H3naHH5i,  xpoHonorHHecxHH  nepeneHb  BnanenbHecxnx 
3anHceH.  Oco6chho  ueHHbi  BKJHoneHHbie  b  cnpaBOHHbiH  annapaT  KaTanora 
nepeneHb  TeTpaneil  h  BxonamHx  b  hhx  jihctob  Ana  xa^noro  H3naHH5i,  cnncox 
coxpameHHH,  npHHHTbix  b  paHHeM  xHpHnnHHecxoM  xHHronenaTaHHH,  xohxo- 
pnaHHHH  c  HaH6ojiee  Ba>xHbiMH  6H6nHorpa())HHecxHMH  nocoOnaMH,  nonHoe 
BocnpoH3BeneHne  inpHcjyroB  o6eHx  Tnnorpa(j)HH  (c  noacHeHHeM  oco6eHHOCTeH 
‘GOCHHHCXOTO’  UipH(})Ta  H3AaHHH  PyCXOHH),  OpHaMeHTa  H  HJIJHOCTpaHHH 

(Tax  xax  He  Bee  ohh  motjih  6biTb  penponyUHpOBaHbi  b  HaTypanbHyn)  bcahh- 
HHy,  b  npennocnaHHOM  hm  cnncxe  npnBonflTCfl  hx  pa3Mepbi). 

Btopoh  Bbinycx  Cboahoto  KaTanora  paHHHx  xHpnnnHHecxHX  H3naHHH  Bbi- 
nonHeH  Ha  BbicoxoM  HaynHOM  ypoBHe;  ocTaeTca  HaneaTbca,  mto  nocnenyio- 
mHe  BbinycxH  6ynyT  cnenaHbi  CTonb  >xe  ocHOBaTenbHo  h  nonpoOHO.  XoTe- 
nocb  6bi,  HTo6bi  b  hhx  He  6binH  noBTopenbi  HexoTopbie  ouih6xh  npe>xHHx 
onncaHHH,  xax,  HanpHMep,  pa3neneHne  ‘Manon  llonopo>xHOH  KHH^xHHbi’ 
OpaHHHexa  CxopHHbi  Ha  MHo>xecTBo  oTnenbHbix  H3naHHH  (penyTauHH  6e- 
nopycxoro  nenaTHHxa  He  nocTpanaeT,  ecnn  eMy  6ynyT  npHHanne>xaTb  nea,  a 
He  nea  necaTxa  BHneHcxnx  H3naHHH).  To  >xe  cnenyeT  cxa3aTb  h  o6  ocTpo>x- 
cxom  Hobom  3aBeTe  c  ricanTHpbK)  MBaHa  OenopoBa,  HeoTnenHMon  aacTbio 
xoToporo,  xax  yGenHTenbHO  noxa3an  (b  nacTHocTH,  Ha  ocHOBe  3X3eMnnapa 
KeM6pnn>xcxoH  yHHBepcHTeTcxoH  6n6nHOTexH)  A.B.  Bo3HeceHcxHH,  abaa- 
nocb  nacTO  onncbiBaeMoe  OTnenbHO  'Co6paHHe  Bemen  Hy^xHenuinx’  Thm- 
0(j)e5i  MnxaHnoBHHa.  3th  h  npyrne  Ba>xHbie  Ha6nK>neHHH,  cnenaHHbie  ne- 
rep6yprcxHM  nccnenoBaTeneivi  Han  npoueccoM  neHaTaHHfl  paHHHx  xnpHnnnH- 
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ecKHX  H3ZiaHHH,  ztojTDKHbi  6biTb  yHTeHbi  npn  IIOArOTOBKe  nOCJie^yfOIUHX  Bbl- 
nycKOB  CBo^Horo  KaTajiora. 

AneKcaH^p  rop(j)yHKeJib  Davis  Center  for  Russian  Studies , 

Harvard  University 


Judit  Ecsedy  V.,  Titkos  nyomdahelyu  regi  magyar  konyvek  1539-1800  (Hungar¬ 
ian  clandestine  printing  1539-1800).  Budapest,  Borda  Antikvarium,  1996. 
246  pp.  Indexes.  6000  forints. 

This  fourth  distinguished  publication  of  the  Borda  Antikvarium  deserves 
recognition  for  both  presentation  and  content.  Handsomely  designed  by  the 
prominent  typographer  and  graphic  artist  Gyorgy  Haiman,  and  printed  in  a 
limited  edition  of  600  copies,  it  is  set  to  become  an  indispensable  bibliograph¬ 
ical  reference  work. 

Judit  Ecsedy,  author  of  numerous  articles  on  early  Hungarian  printing  his¬ 
tory,  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  specialist  literature.  This,  her  most 
comprehensive  work  to  date,  consists  of  an  extensive  historical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  study,  followed  by  a  bibliography  of  clandestine  works  printed  on 
Hungarian  soil,  and  of  books  printed  abroad  with  a  false  or  fictitious  Hungar¬ 
ian  place  of  printing.  The  term  ‘clandestine’  collectively  implies  documents 
with  false,  fictitious  or  suppressed  places  of  publication.  The  compiler  begins 
the  historical  outline  of  the  official  surveillance  of  printing  with  the  earliest  of 
false  colophons  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  religious  or  political  polemical  treatises,  produced  by  Protestant  print¬ 
ing  presses,  required  caution  and  justified  the  use  of  fictitious  place  names. 
Moving  on  to  the  eighteenth  century,  Ecsedy  reveals  a  distinctive  pattern  of 
clandestine  Protestant,  mainly  Lutheran,  books  of  worship — prayers,  hymnals, 
catechisms,  printed  in  Hungary  between  1725  and  1760,  while  slightly  later, 
in  the  1780s,  documents  appeared  reflecting  liberal-minded  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  views.  Both  types  of  material  were  censored  or  banned  by  Catholic 
authorities. 

In  the  bibliography  the  compiler  bases  her  findings  on  a  rigorous  exami¬ 
nation  of  typographical  characteristics  and  ornaments.  She  has  been  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  only  including  items  with  false  or  fictitious  place  names  in  the  imprint 
proper,  and  more  specifically,  documents  she  was  able  to  examine. 

Ecsedy’s  systematic  investigation  pays  off  particularly  well  in  the  first  and 
third  section  of  the  bibliography  where  she  identifies  hitherto  undisclosed  or 
suppressed  Hungarian  printers’  places,  names  and  workshops,  regardless  of 
the  language  of  the  documents.  These  entries,  totalling  183,  all  printed  in 
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Hungary,  are  followed  by  detailed  bibliographical  references  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order  of  their  publication,  an  outline  of  content,  information  about  other 
editions,  variants  of  typesetting  and  title-page,  and  finally,  location  and  press- 
mark  of  the  item  in  hand  with  the  number  of  surviving  copies  in  Hungary 
and  abroad.  The  facsimile  photocopies  of  title-pages  included  in  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  provide  additional  help  in  the  identification  and  comparison  of  copies 
and  variants  held  in  other  European  collections. 

Such  detailed  description  was  alas  not  possible  in  the  intervening  section. 
False  and  fictitious  places  of  printing  are  revealed  on  the  basis  of  inspected 
copies  only.  As  all  fifty  works  listed  were  printed  outside  Hungary  (e.g.  Niirn- 
berg,  Tubingen,  Basel,  Vilnius,  etc.),  there  is  no  typographical  evidence  of  any 
connection  with  Hungarian  printing  presses.  The  closer  identification  of  these 
imprints,  perhaps  with  a  location  list  of  Hungarian  clandestine  imprints  held 
abroad,  could  form  the  subject  of  future  research.  Ecsedy’s  careful  analysis  re¬ 
veals  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  publications  printed  in  Gyor  and 
Sopron  workshops  and  some  twenty  fictitious  Debrecen  imprints,  not  identi¬ 
fied  earlier  by  Geza  Petrik  in  vol.  6.  of  his  bibliography,  Magyarorszag  Bibli- 
ographiaja  [Bibliographia  Hungariae]  1712-1860 ,  I-IV,  Bp.  1888-1892;  Potla- 
sok  V-VIII  (1701-1800),  Bp.  1971-1991. 

The  volume  is  completed  by  a  variety  of  indexes,  providing  quick  finding 
aids  by  clandestine  printing  place  and  printer,  personal  name,  title  of  anony¬ 
mous  works. 

This  long-needed,  meticulously  compiled  catalogue  will  be  of  enduring  use 
to  scholars  of  Hungarian  bibliography,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history.  How¬ 
ever,  a  wider,  non-Hungarian  speaking  readership  would  greatly  benefit  from 
an  English  translation  of  the  introductory  survey. 

Bridget  Guzner  British  Library 


Zdenka  Rachunkova,  Michaela  Rehakova,  Jin  Vacek,  Prace  ruske ,  ukrajin- 

\S 

ske  a  beloruske  emigrace  vydane  v  Ceskoslovensku  1918-1945  (Bibliografie  s 

V 

biografickymi  udaji  o  autorech).  Praha,  Narodni  knihovna  Ceske  republiky, 
1996.  Dil  I,  svazek  1-3,  1472  pp.  (continuous  pagination). 

The  work  under  review  is  a  standard  tool,  likely  to  become  indispensable 
for  future  researchers  in  Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  emigration  stud¬ 
ies.  Just  as  the  emigration  was  territorial,  so  is  the  fundamental  scholarship 
(devoted  to  Russians  in  Berlin,  or  Paris,  or  Harbin  and,  most  recently  (under 
the  leadership  of  Lazar  Fleishman  from  Stanford  University)  Latvia).  While 
in  the  past  emigre  studies  languished  in  the  East  due  to  censorship  and  in  the 
West  due  to  meagre  resources  in  their  support,  they  have  revived  in  the  1990s. 
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(A  useful  list  of  works  on  the  Russian  emigration  published  between  1993  and 
1997  appeared  in  the  ABDOS  Mitteilungen ,  Jg.  17  (1997),  nos.  3/4,  pp.  5-8.) 

Emigres  in  Czechoslovakia  were  in  an  unusual  situation  in  that  substan¬ 
tial  state  support  facilitated  their  cultural  activities  and  study  and  learning 
at  all  levels.  This  resulted  not  only  in  a  favourable  climate  for  emigres  liv¬ 
ing  in  Czechoslovakia  but  also  for  authors  from  abroad  publishing  in  emigre, 
commercial  and  state  publishing  houses.  The  importance  of  this  environment 
is  evident  from  the  total  number  of  authors  (1250),  periodicals  (438)  and 
publishing  emigre  organizations  (258)  listed  in  this  work.  A  brief  preface  by 
Jin  Vacek  (pp.  I-IV  and  Russian  version  pp.  V-IX)  delineates  the  scenario. 
Present-day  state  support,  in  the  form  of  sponsorship  by  the  Slovanska  Kni- 
hovna  and  the  Czech  National  Library  in  Prague,  has  made  the  publication  of 
this  monumental  work  possible. 

The  first  volume  of  the  bibliography  contains  two  groups  of  material,  and 
a  third  section— an  index  to  periodical  literature,  which  will  comprise  vol¬ 
ume  2 — is  in  preparation.  The  first  group  consists  of  independent  publica¬ 
tions,  monographs,  collections,  offprints  and  music  scores  (Vol.  1  parts  1  and 
2).  Dissertations  are  excluded.  This  is  the  largest  section  (849  pages)  and 
is  arranged  alphabetically  under  author,  meaning  not  only  authors  of  origi¬ 
nal  works,  but  also  editors,  compilers  and  translators.  Included  are  works  by 
emigres  published  in  Czechoslovakia  regardless  of  their  domicile.  For  authors 
who  lived  in  emigration  but  later  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  only  publi¬ 
cations  issued  during  their  emigre  period  are  included.  The  second  group  of 
material  (Vol.  I,  part  3)  registers  continuing  publications,  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar;  publications  sponsored  by  publishers,  institutions  and  organizations;  pub¬ 
lications  not  corresponding  to  any  of  the  above  categories;  and  those  printed 
in  Czechoslovakia  by  publishers  based  outside.  The  supporting  apparatus  of 
abbreviations,  bibliography,  name  and  titles  of  anonymous  works,  collections 
and  periodical  indexes  closes  volume  one. 

There  are  several  features  which  distinguish  this  work  from  any  other  in 
the  emigre  bibliographic  realm.  The  work  functions  not  only  as  an  emigre 
bibliography,  but  also  as:  a  supplement  to  the  Czechoslovak  national  bibli¬ 
ography;  a  biographical  dictionary;  a  directory;  and  a  general  bibliography 
of  emigre  materials.  The  bibliography  is  territorial;  namely,  it  lists  publica¬ 
tions  which  appeared  in  Czechoslovakia.  As  such,  it  can  be  considered  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  Czechoslovak  national  bibliography.  Yet  it  differs  from  it 
by  using  Anglo-American  bibliographical  standards  and  including  additional 
features.  The  first  among  them  are  biographical  notes  that  preface  authors’ 
entries.  Jin  Vacek’s  achievements  in  seeking  out  biographical  data,  often  pre¬ 
viously  unknown,  correcting  them  if  inaccurate  in  other  sources,  and  uncov¬ 
ering  pseudonyms,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  sources  of  this  information, 
published  and  especially  archival,  if  given,  would  greatly  enhance  the  work. 
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Another  significant  benefit  of  this  work  is  the  organization  of  publications  un¬ 
der  institutions.  This  approach  creates  a  list  of  institutions,  a  directory  even 
if  without  addresses,  which  identifies  them  by  dates  of  activities,  profiles  and 
leaders.  The  chronological  listing  of  publications  which  follows  permits  us  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  entire  activities  of  academic,  social  and  cultural  institu¬ 
tions,  committees  and  emigre  publishing  houses.  Most  of  the  entries  listed 
here  are  monographic  and  users  are  referred  to  the  personal  bibliography  sec¬ 
tion  for  full  bibliographic  data.  Another  special  feature  is  a  substantial  list  of 
secondary  literature  on  emigration  (pp.  1323-1381  with  714  entries).  It  covers 
materials  published  up  to  about  1994,  and  is  divided  into  three  areas:  general 
bibliography,  i.e.  not  specifically  dealing  with  emigration;  bibliography  about 
emigration;  and  personalia.  However,  the  bibliography  is  intended  only  as  a 
reference  for  this  work  and,  although  very  extensive,  it  is  not  comprehensive. 
Its  use  is  somewhat  hindered  by  mere  alphabetical  listings,  mainly  by  author; 
thus,  subjects  and  personal  bibliographies  are  difficult  to  identify  without  read¬ 
ing  through  the  entire  section.  Finally,  the  work  gives  locations  of  a  given  item 
in  several  Czech,  four  Moscow  and  two  Ukrainian  libraries,  including  its  call 
number;  thus,  it  functions  as  a  union  catalog.  The  authors  faithfully  indicate 
which  items  were  examined  de  visu  and  which  not. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work  renders  the  reviewer’s  desiderata  or  critical  re¬ 
marks  quite  petty.  Nevertheless,  they  need  to  be  stated.  The  most  important 
vehicle  of  organization  of  materials  within  a  reference  work  is  a  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  internal  organization  of  materials  and  the  indexes.  The 
alphabetical  approach  that  the  bibliographers  applied  calls  for  supplementa¬ 
tion  in  the  index.  Firstly,  the  index  should  distinguish  between  Belorussian, 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  publications.  Secondly,  the  bibliography  calls  for  a 
subject  index,  which  would  alleviate  the  need  for  skimming  through  the  entire 
bibliography  in  search  of  topics  from  children’s  literature  to  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  academic  works.  Furthermore,  a  subject  index  would  pinpoint  emigres’ 
achievements.  Thirdly,  in  order  of  importance,  a  chronological  index  would  be 
useful  especially  in  view  of  the  shifting  of  publishing  emphasis  and  intensity 
of  intellectual  and  cultural  life  from  one  emigre  centre  to  another  (Berlin- 
Pragu e-Paris) .  It  would  also  be  useful  to  have  an  index  of  publishers,  as  not 
only  emigre  publishers  and  organizations  published  emigre  materials.  A  ma¬ 
jor  concern  is  the  name  index,  which  includes  only  names  in  numbered  en¬ 
tries,  thus  excluding  all  names  which  feature  in  the  list  of  secondary  literature 
and  those  which  are  mentioned  in  annotations,  such  as  leaders  or  members 
of  organizations  and  editors  of  bulletins.  The  cross-referencing  is  relatively 
good,  but  a  cross  listing  of  periodicals  to  its  sponsoring  organization  (cross- 
references  in  the  other  direction  are  provided)  would  benefit  the  user.  A  few 
mistakes  were  also  noted.  For  instance,  the  work  by  Abyzov  (p.  1323)  was 
not  published  by  Stanford  University;  and  Palo  Celto  should  be  Palo  Alto  (p. 
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705).  Inconsistencies  when  giving  geographic  location  were  noted,  e.g.  some¬ 
times  only  city  and  state  is  given  (Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  p.  568);  in  other 
cases,  only  city  and  country  (Meplo  Park  ( sic  instead  of  Menlo),  USA,  p.  703). 
Occurrences  such  as  these  may  apply  mainly  to  foreign  entities. 

Rachunkova,  Rehakova  and  Vacek’s  efforts  contribute  significantly  to  the 
history  of  not  only  Russian,  but  also  the  much  less  researched  Belorussian 
and  Ukrainian  emigrations.  They  open  doors  to  resources  especially,  but  not 
exclusively,  in  the  Czech  Republic,  and  facilitate  research  in  almost  all  aspects 
of  cultural,  academic  and  political  life  of  emigrants.  Broadly  viewed,  they  ex¬ 
pand  the  horizons  for  study  and  the  consequent  understanding  of  European 
history. 

Wojciech  Zalewski  Stanford  University  Libraries 


Svodnyi  katalog  serial' nykh  izdanii  Rossii  ( 1801-1825 ),  vol.  1:  Zhurnaly  A-V. 
St  Petersburg,  Izdatel'stvo  Rossiiskoi  natsional'noi  biblioteki,  1997.  xii,  844 

pp. 


When  I  was  working  in  the  Rare  Books  section  of  BAN  last  spring  one  of  the 
librarians  showed  me  with  pride  and  excitement  the  first  volume  of  the  Svod¬ 
nyi  katalog  serial' nykh  izdanii  Rossii  (1801-1825) ,  hot  from  the  press.  As  my 
project  covered  translations  by  Russian  women  during  that  same  period,  I  im¬ 
mediately  acquired  a  copy  (at  60,000  roubles,  the  equivalent  of  $6 — though 
the  UK  price  is  no  doubt  a  multiple  of  this)  and  put  it  to  use.  The  librar¬ 
ian’s  pride  is  entirely  justified.  The  catalogue  revealed  many  items  which  I  had 
not  unearthed  even  after  long  research  (and  resulted  in  a  sudden  increase  in 
my  applications  to  the  said  librarian  for  journals).  Moreover,  the  notes  both 
confirmed  my  own  findings  as  to  the  sources  of  items  I  was  researching,  and 
identified  sources  which  still  eluded  me.  I  also  used  this  volume  to  check  the 
bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Anna  Bunina,  which  I  had  been  compiling  for 
several  years,  and  found  new  items;  the  notes  to  the  entries  revealed  thorough 
scholarship,  even  in  this  obscure  field,  and  only  one  error. 

This  is  without  doubt  an  invaluable  research  tool.  It  encompasses  publica¬ 
tions  in  Russian  which  came  out  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
all  over  the  Russian  Empire  (with  the  exception  of  those  consisting  principally 
of  music),  and  when  complete  it  will  cover  journals,  trudy ,  periodical  antholo¬ 
gies,  newspapers  and  calendars.  It  is  a  colossal  undertaking,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  takes  500  pages  to  cover  the  first  12,341  entries  in  18  fascinat¬ 
ing  journals  ( Avrora ,  Aglaia ,  Aziatskii  vestnik ,  Akademicheskie  sochineniia ,  Am- 
fion ,  Artilleriiskii  zhurnal,  Bibliograficheskie  listy ,  Biblioteka  dlia  chteniia ,  Blag- 
onamerennyi ,  V  udovol' stvie  i  v  pol'zu ,  Veselyi  i  zabavnyi  drug  detei ,  Vesennii 
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tsvetok ,  Vestnik  Evropy ,  Voenno-meditsinskii  zhurnal ,  Voennyi  zhurnal ,  Volshebnyi 
fonar ,  Vseobshchii  zhurnal  vrachebnoi  nauki  and  Vseobshchii  modnyi  zhurnal). 
Some  340  titles  will  eventually  be  catalogued. 

The  entry  for  each  journal  begins  with  a  description  of  the  publication,  in¬ 
cluding  (as  well  as  routine  details)  its  customary  rubrics,  cost  of  subscription, 
circulation,  patrons,  details  of  illustrations  and  music  supplements,  and  loca¬ 
tions  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  Then  follows  a  listing  of  its  contents,  issue 
by  issue  and  rubric  by  rubric,  giving  author,  title,  genre,  content,  dedication, 
original  language  of  translated  texts,  source  of  reprinted  or  translated  texts  and 
so  on.  The  descriptions  and  listings  amount  to  a  vivid  picture  of  each  journal, 
and  the  catalogue  will  certainly  awaken  interest  in  little-known  periodicals. 

At  this  period  it  is  often  difficult  to  establish  the  identity  of  authors  and 
whether  a  text  is  original,  imitated  or  translated — and  if  so,  from  what  lan¬ 
guage  and  what  source.  The  great  advantage  of  the  catalogue  is  its  generous 
and  meticulous  notes,  providing  such  information  as:  identity  of  anonymous 
authors  and  pseudonyms,  original  authors  and  titles  of  translated  texts,  other 
variants  of  the  title,  details  of  notes  by  author  or  editor,  history  of  writing  or 
publication,  and  related  publications.  Even  before  reaching  the  journal  itself, 
the  reader  thus  gets  an  excellent  insight  into  the  literary,  cultural  and  social 
history  which  it  represents. 

The  catalogue  has  been  produced  from  a  computerised  data-base  and  has 
extensive  indexing  by  author  (Russian  and  foreign),  title  of  journal  (includ¬ 
ing  foreign-language  periodicals),  title  of  article,  and  geographical  and  ethnic 
names.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  that  later  volumes  will  also  index  institutions  and 
presses  (and  to  be  hoped  that  the  missing  entries  for  this  volume  will  be  pro¬ 
vided). 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  a  visually  handsome  volume  with  an  attractive 
font  which  makes  it  pleasing  to  use.  My  only  complaint  about  the  layout  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  initial  description  of  the  journal  to  discover 
in  which  year  the  particular  issue  appeared. 

Work  on  this  vast  catalogue  began  in  1992  and  it  has  taken  five  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  first  volume.  I  think  I  understood  that  the  second  is  not  due  to  appear 
immediately.  However,  researchers  are  already  indebted  to  the  painstaking  and 
erudite  compilers,  and  I  shall  await  new  volumes  eagerly,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
panion  Svodnyi  katalog  russkoi  knigi  1801-1825 ,  which  is  also  in  progress. 

University  of  Nottingham 


Wendy  Rosslyn 
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A.  Iu.  Galushkin  (ed.),  Zhurnaly  ‘Vestnik  literatury \  'Letopis  Doma  liter atorov \ 
'Literaturnye  zapiski’:  Annotirovannyi  ukazatel' .  Moscow,  Nasledie,  1996.  304 
pp.  Appendices.  Indexes. 

This  is  yet  another  book  for  which  the  Department  of  Bibliography  in 
the  Moscow  Institute  of  World  Literature  (Russian  Academy  of  Sciences) 
should  be  highly  commended  (for  more  of  the  kind  see,  e.g.,  the  1995 
Literaturnye  memuary  XX  veka:  annotirovannyi  ukazatel'  knig ,  publikatsii  v 
sbornikakh  i  zhurnalakh  na  russkom  iazyke  ( 1 985-89)  in  two  volumes,  edited  by 
N.  N.Vorob'eva).  This  Department  was  established  in  the  late  1980s  with  the 
chief  purpose  of  re-introducing  rare,  forgotten  and  almost  inaccessible  Rus¬ 
sian  periodicals  of  the  twentieth  century,  including  those  previously  banned 
by  Soviet  censorship. 

The  project  under  review  has  come  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  collective 
effort  of  the  team  of  bibliographers  and  literary  historians  led  by  Aleksandr 
Galushkin,  a  well-known  expert  on  Evgenii  Zamiatin  and  Viktor  Shklovskii. 
The  three  magazines  of  the  title  were  published  in  the  same  place  (St  Pe¬ 
tersburg)  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  (in  1919-22)  by  more  or  less  the 
same  group  of  writers  (close  to  the  Obshchestvo  vzaimopomoshchi  literatorov  i 
uchenykh ),  and  had  a  similar  agenda.  Therefore  it  seems  only  natural  that  their 
bibliographical  description  is  given  under  the  same  cover. 

During  their  relatively  short  life  span,  Vestnik  literatury ,  Letopis  Doma  liter¬ 
atorov  (initially  a  section  within  Vestnik  literatury  which  eventually  developed 
into  a  separate  publication)  and  Literaturnye  zapiski  (essentially  a  substitute 
for  Letopis'  Doma  literatorov)  managed  to  bring  together  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  cultural  figures  of  non-Bolshevik  persuasion  out  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  disappeared  in  revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  chaos.  (Suffice  it 
to  mention  that  among  their  contributors  were  A.  A. Blok,  K.  I.  Chukovskii, 
Z.  N.  Gippius,  N.  S.  Gumilev,  A.  F.  Koni,  V.  G.  Korolenko,  V.  I.  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko,  A.  M.  Remizov,  F.  K.  Sologub  and  M.  M.  Zoshchenko.)  These 
remnants  of  the  Russian  cultural  elite  supplied  the  above-mentioned  maga¬ 
zines  prolifically  with  poems  and  feuilletons,  letters  and  memoirs,  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  social-political  essays,  reviews  of  recent  publications  and  current  cul¬ 
tural  events,  pieces  of  linguistic,  literary  and  historical  research,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  priceless  personal  information  such  as  the  whereabouts  of  many  au¬ 
thors  and  their  plans  for  the  future  (the  breakdown  of  communications  in  the 
young  Soviet  republic  was  such  that  Vestnik  literatury  more  than  once  had  to 
print  an  obituary  of  this  or  that  individual,  only  to  find  out  that  the  allegedly 
deceased  person  was  very  much  alive!). 

Needless  to  say,  during  these  years  access  to  Vestnik  literatury ,  Letopis'  Doma 
literatorov  and  Literaturnye  zapiski  was  seriously  impeded  by  their  limited  print 
run.  Moreover,  their  extremely  valuable  contents,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
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never  been  reprinted.  The  ambitious  and  challenging  task  of  recovering  this 
lost  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  readers  and  scholars  required  a  special  tech¬ 
nique  of  bibliographical  annotation  which  has  been  perfectly  mastered  and 
powerfully  applied.  In  their  summaries  of  each  published  item  the  compilers 
(Nataliia  Dvortsina,  Galina  Grikhanova,  Liudmila  Skvortsova  and  Galushkin 
himself)  attempted  to  preserve  maximum  information  contained  in  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Thus,  when  there  is  an  official  speech,  we  learn  not  only  about  its  main 
subject  in  a  nutshell  but  also  when,  where  and  on  what  occasion  it  was  de¬ 
livered  (if  such  data  are  unavailable,  this  is  indicated).  When  we  come  across 
a  debate  of  some  kind,  references  to  all  other  relevant  publications  are  usu¬ 
ally  made.  All  main  facts,  figures  and  names  mentioned  in  every  essay  are 
retained.  Special  attention  is  given  to  archival  documents  which,  if  part  of  an 
article,  are  summarized  separately.  At  times  the  compilers  even  resort  to  di¬ 
rect  quotations.  Their  annotations  are  so  comprehensive  and  thorough  that 
the  reader  hardly  seems  to  need  the  original  magazines  any  more. 

.  An  extensive  appendix  to  the  book  (pp.  228-71)  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  bibliographical  description  of  the  volumes  called  Pushkin ,  Dosto- 
evskii  (1921)  and  Peterburgskii  sbornik  (1922),  as  well  as  the  almanac  Utrenniki 
(1922).  The  first  two  collections  were  added  as  one-off  projects  launched  by 
the  same  circle  of  authors  and  scholars  which  stood  behind  the  three  mag¬ 
azines  in  question,  so  that  a  fuller  idea  of  its  publishing  activity  could  be 
given.  As  for  Utrenniki ,  this  periodical  was  supposed  to  replace  Vestnik  liter- 
atury  (stopped  by  the  GPU  in  March  1922)  under  a  new  title  and  with  a 
revamped  structure,  but  it  ran  for  only  two  issues. 

The  book  is  also  accompanied  by  an  index  of  contributors  to  all  publications 
involved,  a  separate  index  of  names  referred  to  in  these  publications,  and  an 
index  of  obituaries. 

Andrei  Rogachevskii  Department  of  Slavonic  Languages  and  Literatures , 

University  of  Glasgow 


Andrei  Rogachevskii  and  Ol'ga  Figurnova,  Zhurnal  ‘Tvorchestvo’  (Moskva, 
1918-1922).  Annotirovannyi  ukazateV .  Tallin,  Avenarius,  1997.  1 1 1  pp. 

Established  as  a  fortnightly  publication  by  the  Moscow  Soviet  in  May  1918, 
the  journal  Tvorchestvo  soon  became  a  monthly  and  appeared  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  regularity,  including  many  double  and  triple  issues,  until  April  1922. 
Its  editor  was  the  important  Bolshevik  writer  Aleksandr  Serafimovich.  Orig¬ 
inally  intended  to  be  encyclopedic  in  its  range,  the  journal  in  fact  published 
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little  on  science,  theatre  or  music.  In  its  major  fields  of  prose  and  poetry,  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  popular  history,  and  painting  and  sculpture,  however,  it  pub¬ 
lished  some  significant  pieces,  and  played  an  important  part  in  Russian  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Many  of  the  journal’s  leading  contributors 
were  associated  with  Proletkul't,  in  particular  those  members  who  went  on 
to  form  Kuznitsa  in  1920,  but  Tvorchestvo  was  not  formally  a  Proletkul't  or 
Kuznitsa  journal,  and,  although  Proletkul't  views  dominated  its  literary  and 
artistic  criticism,  a  wide  cross-section  of  writers  were  published  on  its  pages: 
the  Proletkul't  poets  and  critics  Gastev,  Aleksandrovskii,  Friche  and  Polian- 
skii,  but  also  Briusov,  Esenin,  Khodasevich,  Veresaev  and  Novikov-Priboi. 

The  annotated  index  to  Tvorchestvo  produced  by  Andrei  Rogachevskii  and 
Ol'ga  Figurnova  wiil  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  valuable  research  tool  for  li¬ 
brarians,  bibliographers  and  cultural  historians.  It  is  essentially  a  complete 
listing  of  the  contents  of  every  issue  of  Tvorchestvo ,  with  brief  but  helpful  anno¬ 
tations.  Summaries  are  provided  for  the  more  important  articles,  and — where 
relevant — entries  contain  a  list  of  the  people  mentioned  in  the  particular  ar¬ 
ticle.  As  with  all  such  bibliographical  works,  the  indexes  are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  those  provided  in  this  volume  are  excellent.  There  is  a  name  index, 
including  the  names  of  all  those  mentioned  in  articles  as  well  as  the  authors  of 
publications,  an  index  of  books  reviewed,  and  a  full  index  of  the  many  illus¬ 
trations. 

Andrei  Rogachevskii’s  article,  ‘“Tvorchestvo”:  kul'tura  ili  zhizn'’  (pp.  6- 
12)  is  a  concise,  elegant  introduction  which  places  Tvorchestvo  in  context  and 
discusses  the  aims  and  methodology  of  the  bibliography.  He  and  Ol'ga  Fig¬ 
urnova  have  compiled  a  work  of  considerable  interest  to  specialists  in  Russian 
literature  and  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Robert  Russell  University  of  Sheffield 


Note 


With  reference  to  Miklos  Kontra,  ‘Political  Censorship  of  the  Defining  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Hungarian’,  Solanus  n.s.  vol.  11  (1997),  pp.  41-50,  the  editorial 
board  of  Solanus  and  the  author  would  like  to  point  out  that  parts  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  overlap  with  the  following  publication:  Miklos  Kontra,  ‘  “Stubborn  as  a 
Mule”  calls  for  a  Dialectical  Presentation:  On  undoing  and  redoing  corpus 
planning  in  Hungary’,  in  Michael  Clyne  (ed.).  Undoing  and  Redoing  Corpus 
Planning  (Berlin  and  New  York,  Mouton  de  Gruyter,  1997),  pp.  31-60. 
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